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PREFACE. 


The second and the concluding volume of the Sadhana- 
mala is now presented to the public as No. XLI in the 
Gaehwad's Oriental Series. The first volume published 
in 1925 contains 170 Sadhanas while this embodies 142 
making a total of 312 Sadhanas. These arc all short 
works of Tantric authors the names of whom in some 
cases only are known, while in others they arc not 
known. Tliis volume contains in aueordance with our 
promise an introduction dealing with the problems 
connected with Vajrayana and a general index. 

Tlie second volume opens with a series of Sadhanas 
(Nos. 171-190) devoted to the Avorship of Kurukulla in 
a variety of forms. Kurnkulhx is followed by U?nisa- 
vijaya (191), Sitatapatra (192), and Vajracareika (193). 
Then come the five great protectresses, or Paiicama- 
haraksa deities as they arc called, beginning with Maha- 
pratisara, to whom three Sadhanas (194-96) arc ascribed. 
Slui is followed in quick succession by the other great 
protectresses, namely, Maharaayuri (197), Mahasahasra- 
pramardani (198), Mahamantranusariiu (199), andMaha- 
sitavatl (200). These deities are very popular even now 
in Nepal and every devout Buddhist is required to keep 
a MS of Pancaraksa in which directions to worship these 
goddesses along with their appropriate Mantras arc given. 
The next Sadhana (201) is also devoted to the Maha- 
raksa deities, but this is in a shorter form than the one 
that comes after under No. 206. The intervening Sadha¬ 
nas are ascribed to Mahapratyangira (202), Dhvajagra- 
keyura (203), Aparajita (204), and Vairagandhari (205). 
Three Sadhanas are then reserved for the worship of 
Vajrasrhkbala (207-09). Her Sadhana is followed by 
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one of Dhvajagrakeyura (210), and two of U^nl^avijaya, 
one in prose (211) and the other in verse (212). Vasu- 
dhara the consort of Jambhala comes next and the 
popularity of the goddess is shown by the attribution of 
no less than four Sadhanas (213-16) to her worship. 
Vasudhara is closely followed by another most i)owerful 
and popular goddess known as Vajravarahi who forms 
the subject-matter of an authoritative Buddhist Tantra. 
No less than eleven (117-127) Sadhanas are attributed 
to Vajravarahi who is recognized also by the names of 
Parjnaloka and Jvalamukhi when worshiped in 
different Mandalas. Nairatma, an emanation of Akso- 
bhya, then appears and to her four Sadhanas (128-131) 
are ascribed. Vajrayogini the next goddess is also a 
powerful and awe-inspiring deity, and she is the subject- 
matter of an authoritative Buddhist Tantra known as 
the Vajrayoginltantra; to her worship there are seven 
Sadhanas (132-138) in the Sadkanamala. Then follows 
a series of Sadhanas devoted to the worship of Heruka 
who is probably the mightiest god in the whole pantheon 
and is the subject of a popular Tantra entitled the 
Herukatantra. Heruka is conceived in a variety of 
forms and to each of these forms several Sadhanas are 
attributed. Mahamaya or the four-faced and the four¬ 
armed Heruka has two Sadhanas (239-240); the two- 
faced Heruka with or without the Sakti has nine (241- 
249); while Vajradaka or the three-faced and six-armed 
Heruka, who is also called Saptak^ara, because of the 
seven-syllabled Mantra ascribed to him, has the two 
next Sadhanas (250-251). The two subsequent Sadhanas 
(252-253) deal with the processes of Bdhyapujd (external 
worship) and Hastapujd (worship with hand) of 
Cakrasamvara a form of Heruka who is so called 
when he takes the Sakti Vajravarahi; the union 
of the two is the subject-matter of the Cakrasamvara- 
tantra. The next Sadhana (254) is devoted to the 
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worship of Buddhakapala who is none but Heruka himself 
with four arms and represented as united in Yoga with 
his Sakti Citrasena. This also is the subject-matter of 
yet another Tantra by name Buddhakapalatantra. The 
last Sadhana (255) in the Heruka series is again devoted 
to the worship of Cakrasamvara or Heruka who is 
associated with his Sakti Vajravarahi. The next 
Sadhana (256) gives four one-syllabled Mantras and 
explains the results obtainable therefrom. Then 
come Vajrahuiikara (257) and Mahabala (258) to each 
of whom one Sadhana is ascribed. To Hayagriva, also 
called Paramasva, no less than three Sadhanas (259- 
61) are ascribed, while the two subsequent ones Trai- 
lokyavijaya (262) and Vajrajvalanalarka (263) get only 
one Sadhana each. Several Sadhanas then follow for 
the worship of a rather fearful but popular deity named 
Bhutadamara (264-67) who in his turn followed by 
another popalar Vajrayana deity known as Yamari or 
Yamantaka with a red or blue form: to the latter no 
le.ss than thirteen (268-280) Sadhanas, some in prose 
and a large majority in verse, are devoted. The deity 
who follows next is Vighnantaka and is rather unfortu¬ 
nate to get only one Sadhana (281) squeezed in between 
a Sadhana of Yamantaka and his Balimantra (282). 
Maitreya the future Buddha to whom only one Sadhana 
(283) is given shows vividly the apathy displayed towards 
this mighty personality of prinntive Buddhism by the 
Vajrayanists. The case of Jambhala the god of wealth, 
however, is different, and the eagerness with which 
this Buddhist Mammon was worshipped is indicated in 
the sixteen Sadhanas (284-299), some in prose and others 
in eloquent verse, contained in the book. Then follow 
seven Sadhanas (300-306) for the worship of a fierce god 
Mabakala who is also conceived in a variety of forms. 
Mahakala is followed by Ganapati who, though origi¬ 
nally Hindu, readily found a place in the Vajrayana 
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pantheon; to him one Sadhana is awarded. BajaSri 
Tara comes next (308) and the subsequent Sadhana (309) 
contains a panegyric of the same goddess. She is 
followed by Pitha Tara in one Sadhana (310), while the 
next (311) gives the MaMmantra of the same deity. 
The last Sadhana (312) in this volume and in the 
Sadhanamala, is ascribed to Mahahala whose Mandala 
with all attendant deities is described in detail. 

This volume presented the same peculiarities of 
language as the previous one, but the work of editing 
the present volume was rendered more difficult, as for 
the most part we had to depend on the worst MSS 
among the lot. The Sadhanamala itself is difficult and 
when liandicapped with very incorrect MSS the 
difficulties are naturally avigmented. This is one of 
the reasons for the delay in bringing out the present 
volume and for its imperfections. Only two examples are 
here quoted as specimens showing the difficulties of the 
editor in arriving at a correct reading especially without 
the help of Tibetan Lamas or the voluminous Tangyur. 
Wiiile editing Sadhana No. 165 two readings offered 
themselves as«ri^ etc. and ssrr^ ■qqru?:®, 

and it was a problem to choose one froni the two as 
both appeared to be quite in order. It took us a few 
days before we could arrive at the correct reading as 
and reject the reading as incorrect. It 

can be seen that the Sloka in question represents a 
Mantra of Vajravina Sarasvati: Om Picu Picu Prajna- 
vardhani Jvala Jvala Medhavardhani Dhiri Dhiri Buddhi- 
vardhani Svahd. The words and there¬ 

fore stand for the symbol # in the beginning of the 
Mantra before Picu. Vajradhara is either the Adibud- 
dha or the Dhyani Buddha Aksobhya who has the 
Vajra as the recognition symbol. Now both Vajradhara 
and Aksobhya originate from the Bijmantra (germ-sylla- 
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ble) Huiri. Therefore the reading ‘ Vajradhara ’ be¬ 
comes out of the question as the 6rst symbol of the 
Mantra above stated is Oiri and not Hum. But who is 
this Cakradhara (holder of the disc) ? The disc as 
might be remembered is the recognition symbol of 
Vairocana whose other name—and it is a rather peculiar 
one—Cakradhara, is here given in order to conform to 
the exigencies of metre. Now when we turn to the 
Advaynvajrasangraha (p. 41,1. 8) we find # as the germ- 
syllable of the Dhyani Buddha Vairocana, and thus 
one query is settled. 

The other is also quite peculiar. In a Sadhana 
(No. 296) for Jambhala we meet with a passage where 
all the three available MSS present the preposterous 
reading i In this there are two 

letters in excess of those required by the metre. It 
presented what seemed to us in the beginning an un- 
surmountable diflficulty but ultimately we solved it in the 
following manner, and we do not know whether our solu¬ 
tion is correct or incorrect. The copyists especially the 
modern ones in Nepal have certain bad habits, one among 
them being the introduction of the letter ir between H and 
^ making, for instance, as i In the present pas¬ 

sage depending as we did on their bad habit the two at 
letters were omitted ; and as at is often written as a the 
letters «^l^o were changed into i This gave us a 

little more intelligible passage as iTTan’i aataflfcfaflJTa^ , 
“ May he protect you who are afraid of the horrors of 
rebirth.” 

Before closing this Preface we have to express our 
gratitude to a number of distinguished persons and schol¬ 
ars. Our grateful thanks are due first to His Highness 
the Maharaja Sir Chandra Shamsher Jang Bahadur Rana, 
Prime Minister of Nepal for kindly lending us a beauti¬ 
ful and well-written MS of the Sadhanamala from the 
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Darbar Library; to Sir Philip Hartog, Kt., M. A., C.I.E.^ 
for kindly procuring a rotograph copy of an invaluable 
palm-leaf MS from Cambridge; to Sir John Marshall 
Kt., Ph.D., D.Litt., Messrs. R. D. Banerji, M.A. and 
K. N. Dikshit, M.A., three officers of the Archaeological 
Department for supplying us with photographs which 
are reproduced in the introduction; to Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Dr. Haraprasad Shastri of Calcutta for help 
rendered to us in many directions ; to Dr. S. K. Das of 
Dacca for helping us in collation; and Mr. N. K. Bhatta- 
sali, M.A. of the Dacca Museum for allowing us to 
reproduce some of his photographs in the present 
edition. We continued to receive the same gener¬ 
ous and ungrudging help from our esteemed assistant 
Pandit Lalchand Bhagwandas Gandhi as in the first 
volume, in proof reading and in valuable suggestions. 
Another assistant Mr. Mahadeva Ananta Joshi prepared 
the index for which we record our cordial thanks. 


Baroda, 
8th July, 1927. 


EDITOR. 



INTRODUCTION. 

§ 1. Magic in ancient India. 

The belief that man is able by his exercise to con¬ 
trol the unseen powers and force them to act in accord¬ 
ance with his own will has been prevalent in all 
countries and in all times. Tliis is by far the most 
primitive belief of humanity and on this perhaps rests 
the mighty foundations of science, religion and magic. 
Magic may be said to be present whenever power over 
the unseen is believed to be inherent in some meaningless 
ritual; and such belief becomes a religious concept when 
the seat of power is considered to be resting outside the 
sphere of man’s deliberate control. Magic in the opinion 
of the leading anthropologists must necessarily be false 
and barren, for were it ever to become true and fruitful 
it would no longer be magic but science. Magic on 
analysis resolves itself into a mistaken application of the 
laws of the association of ideas by similarity and' conti¬ 
guity. Legitimately applied these same principles yield 
science and illegitimately applied they yield magic.' We 
can see therefore that between science and magic there 
exists a very thin veil, and we can venture to suggest 
that from magical speculations primarily science springs 
into existence. The fundamental difference that seems 
to exist between science and magic is that while in 
science we always get the expected result from a given 
cause, magic either fails to show any results or shows 
them only occasionally. Religion is opposed to both 
magic and science because it is dependent on the 
assumption that the course of nature and human life is 
controlled by personal or hypothetical beings superior 
to man. 


^ See Hasting's Encyclopaedia af Religion and Ethics : article on Magic ^ 
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Belief in magic is another name for superstition. 
If materials were available this superstition could be 
traceable right up to the beginning of the creation; and 
superstition exists now in more or less aggravated 
form in almost all civilized countries. Superstition 
may therefore be called the basic weakness of the human 
race. India is therefore no exception, and the three 
principal religions of ancient India, Buddhism, Jainism 
and Hinduism alike shared belief in magic. In India the 
course of the development of magical conception can be 
traced tlirough a continuous literature without a break 
for over three thousand years, and the different phases of 
development find expression in the Rgveda, the Brah- 
manas, Atharvaveda, Kalpasutras, Dharmasutras, Pura- 
nas, the Tantras and the Pancaratras. 

Rebellion against Nature on the part of the Indians of 
hoary antiquity is manifest in two diametrically opposite 
ways; they will please her, pacify her, coax her and 
obtain from her their own necessities. This has been 
more or less the attitude of the Vedic Aryans towards 
Nature; when the desired results were obtained they 
were attributed to the mercy of the gods who are none 
but the manifestation of Nature herself; in case of 
failure they could do nothing but to offer further pane¬ 
gyrics or oblations with a view that tliey may be pleased 
ultimately to grant their desires. But in the event of 
their prayers not being granted attempts were made to 
coerce Nature by rituals, sorcery and necromancy. These 
first made their appearance in the Atharvaveda which 
though popular among one section of Hindu community, 
continued, nevertheless, to exercise its influence, and 
culminated in the full-fledged magical system of the 
Tantric age. Even Kautilya recommends to the king to 
seek the help of magicians to avert calamities to the 
State. The Puranas abound in stories relating to the 
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success of magic. Later on J^ukracaryya warns the kings 
not to trifle with those who handle Mantras and Tantras. 
But at no time in the history of India did the Indian 
mind display more symptoms of disease verging almost on 
lunacy than was shown during the mediaeval period, espe¬ 
cially from the latter part of the seventh century down to 
the advent of the Muhammadan power in India. This 
period of Indian culture may justly be called the period 
of Tantric culture or more properly the Tantric Age. In 
their attempt to coerce Nature the Indians of mediaeval 
times brought ruin on themselves as if by reaction. 
They grew over-enthusiastic over what they thought to be 
psychic culture, and went on with their multifarious 
practices for training their mind and for developing 
psychic power, with ceaseless regularity and devotion. 
During this Tantric Age, practically nothing but Tantras 
and works on allied subjects were committed to writing. 
This literature assumed gigantic proportions with the 
contributions of two mighty religious sects of India, and 
they wove round them a veil of nefarious awe and mys¬ 
tery. The extent of the literature created by them can be 
gauged by the fact that only a nominal catalogue of all 
Tantric works of the Buddhists translated into Tibetan 
alone comprises three big volumes. The influence 
created by the magicians of the Tantric age is even now 
paramount in India, and throughout the length and 
breadth of this country people are steeped in supersti¬ 
tion. The mighty Western civilization has not been able 
to lift this veil of superstition from the Indian mind 
during the century and a half of British administra¬ 
tion. The magicians of the present day, however, 
do no longer wield that sort of magical power which 
their ancient confreres are believed to have done 
in the past, but nevertheless they are making 
capital of the old reputation of Tantrism, and because 
the Indian people are very superstitious an extra- 
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ordinarily large number of Tantric impostors and vaga¬ 
bonds are allowed to live on public charities. They wear 
a mystic dress and talk in a mystic manner calculated to 
mystify the hearers. Superstition has such a strong- 
hold on the Indian mind that it will readily believe in an 
absurd story if it is connected with a Sadhu, or a temple 
or a god, or in a highly imaginative and magical story, 
rather than in an actual happening which may be a little 
outside every day experience. It is impossible to say 
indeed whether the literate or illiterate people are more 
superstitious but there is no gainsaying the fact that the 
womenfolk as a class are superstitious to an extent hardly 
conceivable. 

Magic as it finds expression in the Tantric literature 
of India has some unique featiires unlike similar litera¬ 
ture in other countries. Whatever was best, ennobling 
and beautiful in ancient India, in the Pre-Tantric age, 
was incorporated by the Tantras. Tantric litera¬ 
ture contributed a great deal to such pseudo-sciences as 
Astronomy, Astrology, Medicine, Alchemy, Chiromancy, 
Horoscopy, Divination and Prognostics. It is an 
admixture of religion, philosophy, science, superstition, 
dogmas and the five Makaras. It is a pity this wonderful 
literature in which is locked up the cultural history of 
India during the whole of the Tantric age has not received 
adequate attention from scholars engaged in Indological 
research. Some partial exploration of the Hindu Tantras 
has indeed been made in the recent years but the literature 
of the Buddhist Tantras has been greatly neglected and 
left alone. Let us therefore—the Sddhanamald, being a 
Tantra—devote our attention to this branch of Indian 
literature and try to find out what light the study of this 
and other cognate works throw's on the condition of 
India and Indians of the Tantric Age. 
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§ 2. The Tantras. 

Both Hindus and Buddhists were alike prolific 
writers of Tantras and the literature extant on them is 
wonderfully extensive. One of the reasons why the 
word ‘ Tantra ’ cannot be defined but can only be des¬ 
cribed is because of the fact that an astonishing number 
of subjects come within its purview, not to speak of 
its own numerous subdivisions. The Buddhist Tantras 
in outward appearance, are similar to the Hindu Tantras 
but in reality there is no similarity between them neither 
in subject-matter, nor the philosophical doctrines 
embodied in them, nor in religious principles. 
This is not to be wondered at since the aims 
and the objects of the Buddhists are widely different 
from those of the Hindus. It is difficult to determine 
when and under what circumstances the word ‘ Tantra ’ 
came to be employed in the sense in which it is used in this 
literature, nor is it possible to trace the origin of the 
Tantras or the people who first introduced them. To 
any careful student of Sanskrit literature it will be 
evident that when the magical practices become extreme¬ 
ly popular with one section of the Indian population, 
the other section takes them up and incorporates them in 
its religion, mostly in a modified form so as to suit its 
own requirements and tenets; and this process of emer¬ 
gence and relapsing goes on continually. The Vedic 
sacrifices as performed by the orthodox Brahmanic 
society in the very earliest times attracted a large 
number of converts on whom the orthodoxy laid 
down its foundation, and it can very easily be imagined 
from what we find now that people in those days 
looked upon these sacrifices and the Brahmins perform¬ 
ing them with superstitious awe and reverence. The 
sacrifices were at one time very popular, especially in 
the pre-Buddhistic period, and as a matter of fact, no 
undertaking of any consequence was hazarded without 
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a sacrifice immediately preceding it. Sacrifices were 
performed mostly for obtaining happiness in this, 
the next and future lives. The results of these sacrifices 
could never be ascertained with scientific regularity, and 
it appears therefore all the more strange that sacrifices 
even at the present day should be so popular in Southern 
India, especially, in Travancore, and that we should hear 
even now of sacrifices being performed on a gigantic 
scale and at enormous cost. Buddhism came in when 
sacrifices were the order of the day and when numer¬ 
ous animals were immolated and eaten in monster 
assemblies. In Asoka’s time also we find sacrifices and 
the free use of meat in the assemblies very popular. 
That the very first of a long series of rock edicts of 
Asoka should deal with the stoppage of such assemblies 
displays the great influence sacrifices with their 
cooked meat exercised on the minds of the Indian people. 
On the dismemberment of the Maurya Empire, the 
sacrifices prohibited by the great Buddhist Emperor 
revived with great vigour under the Samavedi f^uhgas, 
and two sacrifices were performed on a grand scale in the 
very capital of the king who insulted the orthodox 
sacrifice. 

Though Buddha was antagonistic to all sorts of 
sacrifices, necromancy, sorcery or magic‘ he nevertheless 
is credited with having given instructions on Mudras, 
Man(Jalas, Yogas, Tantras, etc., so that prosperity in 
this world, by virtue of these, could be attained by his 
less advanced disciples who seemed to care more for this 
world than for the Nirvana preached by him. India in 
Buddha’s time was so steeped in superstition that any 
religion which dared forbid all kinds of magic, sorcery 
and necromancy would hardly be able to withstand 

1 See for instance BrahmajalaaiUla (in Digha Nikaya) where Buddha 
condemns all kinds of * Vijjd'a^ which are * tiracchtina' or crooked. In pp. 9if 
such kinds of knowledge are enumerated and condemned. 
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popular oppositions. A clever organiser as the Buddha 
was, he did not fail to notice the importance of incorporat¬ 
ing magical practices in his religion to make it popular 
from all points of view and thereby attract more 
adherents,^ though it does not appear that he himself 
ever believed in their efficiency. So long we were 
ignorant about the Buddha’s attitude towards the Tantric 
practices excepting a few meagre references in Pali 
literature and were unable to determine the time of 
their introduction in Buddhism bxit ^iantaraksita and his 
disciple Kamalasila brought out this connection very for¬ 
cibly in the Taitvasangraha and its commentary, stating 
fully the reasons which made the Buddha to ineorporate 
them in his system.® The Tantras and Mantras have 
been practised by the Buddhists since the time of the 
Buddha, but unfortunately we do not possess any con¬ 
nected accountof them except a few workson the Dharanis 
which were translated into Chinese early at the beginning 
of the Christian Era. These Dharanis are only unmean¬ 
ing strings of words which are said to confer great merit 
when muttered repeatedly for a number of times. Then 
comes the worship of Buddha in the Prajhaparamita 
with all the paraphernalia of worship such as we find 
in Tantric worship for obtaining worldly happiness. 
Then follows the different recensions of Prajhaparamita, 


^ A clear proof of this is to be found in his doctrine of Iddhis which were 
obtained by the more advanced disciples. The means of attaining Iddhis or 
Iddhipado are also indicated. The number of Iddhipadas are four. Viz., 
Chando, Viriyam, Cittam, Vimamsa. Pali Dictionary, p. 157. In Cullavaga V. 8. 
Buddha condemns Bharadvaja for wantonly showing his miraculous power for 
a bowl of sandal wood. 

2 Taitvasangraha, p. 905— 

'*r i 

^ ?rr«[ « 

Kamalasila adds —^ pHTf' I 
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its Sutra, Hrdayasutra, its Dhara^I, the recitation of all 
of which confers the benefit of reading the whole of the 
Prajnaparamita. 

Side by side, the Pauranic literature attracted a 
large number of people by their wonderful stories hold¬ 
ing out a promise of an award of merits to be gained by 
hearing the Puranas and practising the rites and observ¬ 
ances recommended therein and worshipping the gods 
described in them. The Puranas in a very popular form 
continued vigorously to wield their influence on the 
minds of the superstitious people of India right up to the 
time of the Muhammadan conquest and after that 
in a more or less acute form up to the present 
time. The flood of the mighty Western civili¬ 
zation may generally be held responsible for the total 
annihilation of public discourses on the Puranas and 
allied literature in many parts of Eastern India; 
the same forces are now at work everywhere in other 
parts of India also. 

Moreover, the conception of gods and goddesses 
in the Pauranic literature was so very attractive 
that the Buddhists in later times could not help 
incorporating the idea of godhead in their religion; and 
when they actually did this they deified all important 
personalities of Buddhism, together with the deification 
of a large number of Buddhistic ideas and philosophical 
concepts along with a few purely Hindu gods such as 
Ganesa, Sarasvati, etc. The Buddhists busied them¬ 
selves with producing a variety of literature on the 
Tantras, and during the Tantric age thousands of works 
were written. These works were readily transmitted 
through the Himalayan passes to Tibet, Mongolia, 
and thence to China and Japan and their 
influence made a large section of the population 
in these countries believe in gross magic and 
superstition. The Tantric works, especially of the 
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Buddhists, whose originals in Sanskrit are lost, are now 
preserved in translations in the pages of the Tibetan 
Tangyur. The developments on Tantra made by the 
Buddhists and the extraordinary plastic art they 
developed did not fail again to create an impression on 
the minds of the Hindus, and they readily incorporated 
many ideas, doctrines and gods, originally conceived 
by the Buddhists in their religion and literature.^ The 
bulk of the literature which goes by the name of the 
Hindu Tantras arose almost immediately after the Bud¬ 
dhist ideas had established themselves, though after the 
Tantric Age, even up to the last century, Tantric works 
were continued to be written by the Hindus. 

Having thus given a survey of the history of 
Tantric literature and the mutual interehange of ideas, 
doctrines and concepts in this branch of literature, we 
will now proceed to give a definition or rather a descrip¬ 
tion of what is ordinarily meant by the w'ord ‘ Tantra.’ 
Many scholars have tried to show what the Tantra con¬ 
tains, but each and every one of their descriptions are 
partial and insufficient; they are bound to be so 
because the writers of Tantras were most erratic, and 
never followed any definite plan. Moreover, the defini¬ 
tion which holds good in the case of the Hindu Tantras 
is not found adequate when applied to the Buddhist 
branch of this literature. Therefore the definitions of 
Tantra as given by critical students are not unlike 
the description of an elephant given by a number of 
blind men. 

The Hindus will not call any work a Tantra which 
does not include the following subjects among many 
others, for instance, the stories of the creation and the 
destruction of the world, the mystic charms, a descrip¬ 
tion of the abode of the gods, and of holy places, the 

1 Hindu goddesses like MfihScTnatarS, Chinnamasta, KSli, etc., were 
originally Buddhist. See Infra, 
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duties of men in the four stages of life and of the posi¬ 
tion of the Brahmins, a description of, the abode of ghosts 
and other nocturnal beings, of the mystic figures, the 
origin of magicians and celestial trees, of the position of 
the stars, and discourses on old stories, meanings of 
technical terms, description of vows and observances, 
distinctions between purity and impurity, enumeration 
of the characteristics of males and females, account 
of the duties of the king, the customs of the age, 
and of the rules of law and of spiritual subjects.^ 
The Hindus distinguish this ^astra from two others 
of a similar kind which go by the names of Agama 
and Yamala. They treat of certain subjects which are 
not covered by the description of the Tantra given 
above. The Agama to be called an Agama must include 
besides the stories of the creation and the destruction of 
the world, the mode of worshipping gods and goddesses 
and the way of obtaining perfection and Purascarana 
(repetition of Mantra according to a definite number) of 
mystic charms, the practice of six cruel rites and 
four kinds of meditation and austerity.^ The literature 
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which is known as Yamala contains an account of 
creation, astronomical speculations, daily ceremonies, 
the order of ceremonies, aphorisms, division of the four 
castes and various sub-castes and of the customs and 
manners of the time/ 

The characteristics of Tantra, Yamala, and Agama 
are given in almost every important Hindu Tantric 
work. The definitions are not all alike and rarely give 
a complete idea, and all the definitions taken together 
will not suffice to give a true account of the entire 
contents of this enormous literature. In the defini¬ 
tion given above it will be seen that speculations on 
alchemy, medicine, divination, astrology, horoscopy and 
many similar pseudo-scientific subjects are not included 
in it though they frequently make their appearance in 
Tantric literature. 

Similar features present themselves in the Tantras 
of the Buddhists and, the range of the numerous subjects 
treated of in this literature will be evidenced by the two 
volumes of the Catalogue of Tibetan Tangyur in the 
‘ Bibliotheque Nationale ’ in Paris so far published by 
P. Cordier. To understand the bulk of the Tantric 
literature of the Buddhists we must first take into 
account that it is distributed among the three grand 
divisions into which later Buddhism was divided, 
namely, the Vajrayana, Sahajayana, and Kalacakrayana. 
Besides these there were other minor Yanas with no 
marked individuality, such as the Tantrayana, the 
Bhadrayana, etc., which may be said to have originated 
from the Vajrayana, the principal Yana among the three 
mentioned above. Moreover, we must also consider the 
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numerous divisions of each of these three powerful Yanas 
and many less powerful systems in all of whom the 
Buddhist Tantric literature showed its great interest. 
The Tantric literature was mainly written by the 
Vajrayanists called Vajracaryyas, and the Siddhas 
whose number is reputed to be eighty-four. 


§ 3. Origin and Development of Vajrayana. 

The Buddhist Tantras belong more properly to 
Mahayana and not Hinayana with its subdivisions of 
Sravakayana and Pratyekayana, though it is quite 
possible that their followers had also some sort of magi¬ 
cal practices current amongst them.' The Sadhanamala 
seems to lead us to infer that the Tantras were a devel¬ 
opment of the Yogacara school which evolved out of the 
6unyavada of the Madhyamakas; but the form or the 
branch of the Mahayana that was directly responsible in 
this matter seems to be a tertium quid which is known 
as Vajrayana, and about which very little is known to 
the students of Buddhism. The Sadhanamala belongs 
to the Vajrayana proper and throws immense light 
on the aims, objects and practices of the people profes¬ 
sing this peculiar religion; we shall therefore attempt to 
give a connected account of Vajrayana which we have 
been able to piece together from the Sadhanamala and 
other Tantric texts discovered by us. 

In the Sadhanamala, the word Mahayana occurs 
twice® and from these references we can assume that the 

1 In Mahdvagga SBE vi, 34,1, 2 we read of the magical powers of the whole 
family of a layman, and of special Iddhis obtained by more advanced Buddhists 
by the practice of Iddipadas (v. 1, 6,7; vi, 16,8). We read also of the Bhikkhus 
carrying bowls made of human skulls and carrying odd bits, bones and dirty 
water. (Cullavagga v, 10, 2, 3). In the BrahmajdlaauUa there is a long list of 
superstitious and magical practices which must have been then in existence. 
(P. 9£f). 

2 p. 4, ; p. 226, irmr i 
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Tantric religion was only an outcome of Mahayana and 
that the Vajrayana acknowledged its suzerainty. The 
Mahayana in the opinion of the Vajrayanists is co¬ 
extensive with what they called Dharma* which they 
considered as eternal and to which was given a more 
important place in later Buddhism, than was assigned 
to Buddha himself. The word {^iinya occurs almost on 
every page in the present work, but, so far as it can be 
ascertained, this Sunya does not represent the 6unya as 
conceived by the Madhyamaka school and which is 
defined as:— 

or, in other words, 

*r i 

To the Madhyamakas both the subject and the 
object are iSunya in essence; there is no reality either of 
the mind or of the external world. Obviously, this is a 
position which is not desirable for the Vajrayanists 
because to them a positive aspect in the Vijnana is ab¬ 
solutely necessary. Moreover, the Madhyamaka school 
is not referred to anywhere in the book except in one 
place where it is in the form of an epithet, Madhyama- 
karuceh, to one of the authors of the Sadhanas, namely, 
Dharmakaramati. But if the Sadhana is analysed 
ample evidence will be found to prove that it belongs 
more to Yogacara than to Madhyamaka. The word 
Yogacara occurs in the Sadhanamdld twice only * but 
the Vijnanavada as formulated in this school of thought 


1 Sadhanamala, p. 225—WV *ig I 

2 Sarvadarvanasafigraha, p. 23. 

3 Advayavajraaamgraha, p. 19,11. 21-22. (G.O.S. edition No. XL.) 

* P. 210—^ I 
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is explained in many places in the book,^ and this leads 
us to infer that the Vajrayana is a direct development 
of the Yogacara school and the Vijnanavada it inculcates. 

The word Vajrayana occurs twice® in the Sadhana- 
mala and it is characterised as ‘ the path which leads to 
perfect enlightenment’ or what they call in Sanskrit 
AnuttaraaamyaksamhodM. Vajrayana literally means 
the ‘adamantine path’ or vehicle, but its technical 
meaning is the “6unya Vehicle” wherein Sunya is used 
in a special sense to represent Vajra. The reason why 
Sunyata is called Vajra is given in the undernoted couplet; 

“Sunyata is designated as Vajra because it is firm, and 
sound, and cannot be changed, cannot be pierced, cannot 
be penetrated, cannot be burnt, and cannot be des¬ 
troyed.” 

The Mahayanists differ from the Hinayanists in 
several important points, though for both of them the 
realisiation of Sunyata which leads to the eessation of 
sufferings is imperative. But the methods followed by 
the two branches of Buddhism are widely different, if 
not altogether antagonistic. The Hinayanists are very 
keen on obtaining liberation for themselves by their own 
efforts, without looking into the condition of suffering 
humanity. They obtain Nirvana, and freedom from 
sufferings and the consequential repetition of births and 
rebirths, and virtually an extinction of self altogether. 
But it must be remembered that even if they are able to 


1 For instance, p. 73. ; pp. 93-4, WfT 

finr p. uo, w etc. 

2 P. 226, : p. 421, 

3 Quoted from YogarainamalS in the Bauddha Oan 0 Dohd, p. 8. Also from 
Vajr<iiekhara in Advayomjraaaihgraha, p. 23,11. 23*4« 
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gain Nirvana they cannot know the perfect truth or 
remove the veil which conceals the transcendental truth, 
nor can they impart the knowledge of salvation to 
others. 

The Mahayanists on the other hand do not care for 
their own salvation; they are more solicitous about the 
deliverance of their fellow creatures who are in the grip 
of constant suffering than about their own. They are not 
afraid of the Saihsara or the cycle of birth and rebirth in 
the same sense as the Hinayanists are, but they are 
always ready to undergo any troubles and sufferings if 
these lead even in a small measure to the spiritual up¬ 
lift of all beings. Their compassion for the sufferings of 
humanity actuates them to renounce their merits or 
even their salvation; but they are able thereby to re¬ 
move the veil covering the transcendental truth and 
become omniscient.^ This ideal of a Mahayanist finds 
expression in the Karandavyuha where the example of 
Avalokitesvara Bodhisattva is set up, who refused to 
accept his Nirvana, though fully entitled to it, until all 
creatures of the world Avere in possession of the 
Bodhi knowledge and obtained freedom from the world¬ 
ly miseries.^ They therefore keep their chain of Vijnana 
ever active for the benefit of all. It is said that the 
Mahayanist, or more properly a Bodhisattva, obtains 
omniscience only after he has crossed the ten Bbumis 
such as are described in the Damhhumika ^astra. 

This then may be considered the goal of every 
Bodhisattva and can be obtained either by following the 
tenets of the Sunyavada or the Vijnanavada. The 
Madhyam^rka theory of Nirvana is 6unya or a state 

1 B. Bhattacharyya: Foreword to the Tattvaaahgraha (G.O.S. No. XXX) 
■p. xlvii £f. 

* SSmairamfs Edition, p. 21—^r(?ir ?) 
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about which neither existence, nor non-existence, nor a 
combination of the two nor a negation of the two can be 
predicated. But in Yogacara which seems to be only a 
later development of the original Sunyavada the element 
of Vijnana or a positive element is present in addition to 
Sunya or the Nairatmya or non-Ego. The Bodhi mind 
is a chain of Vijnana which is changing every moment, 
the Vijnana of the previous moment giving rise to the 
Vijnana of the next moment with the same memory, 
quality, conformations, etc., and this process goes on 
until the Vijnana attains either omniscience or extinc¬ 
tion or Nirvapa after having eliminated all impurities.^ 
But once omniscience has been attained the chain of 
consciousness will not strive further for Nirvana 
(extinction) but will engage itself in the spiritual uplift 
of all beings; it can only get rest or extinction when the 
whole world is delivered. 

Now this is the sort of Nirvana to which the 
Vijnanavadins will lead their followers. In this Nirvana, 
as we have already pointed out, there are two elements: 
Vijiiana and Sunya. The Vajrayana which is the direct 
outcome of the Vijnanavadin school introduced a new 
element, or the element of Mahasuklia or ‘ eternal bliss ’ 
and happiness. It introduced further the theory of the 
five Dhyani Buddhas each presiding over one of the five 
Skandhas or ‘elements,’ and formulated the theory of 
Kulas or families of each of the Dhyani Buddhas emerg¬ 
ing out of them in times of need. It introduced the 
worship of Saktis in Buddhism for the first time, and a 
host of other things including a large number of gods 
and goddesses, their Sadhanas, panegyrics, etc. Let us 
now try to trace the origin of this new type of religion 
by a reference to all available materials. 


1 TauvasaAgraha (G.O.S. No. XXX), p. 76— 
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Taranath is probably right in saying that Tantrism 
existed from very early times and was transmitted in 
the most secret manner possible from the time of Asahga 
down to the time of Dharmakirti.^ Asahga who was a 
brother of Vasubandhu (280-360) must have flourished 
in the first half of the 4th century, and Dharmakirti, 
who is not referred to by Hiuen Thsang but is referred 
to by I-Tsing very probably belonged to a period between 
600-650 A.D. So it can be seen that during a long 
period of nearly three hundred years Tantrism was 
handed down from Gurus to disciples in the most secret 
manner possible before its followers could swell in number 
so as openly to declare themselves; and it seems quite 
possible that Saraha, Nagarjuna, Luipada, Padmavajra, 
Anahgavajra and finally Indrabhuti were the chief 
masters to boldly and publicly preach their doctrines and 
exhort people to follow their tenets and practices, 
though the names of some other Gurus are also heard in 
the period intermediate between Asahga and Dharma¬ 
kirti. 

It is indeed very difficult to point our finger to the 
scripture from which Tantrism drew its inspiration; but 
a perusal of Padmavajra’s Guhyasiddhi, a grossly Tantric 
work, leads us to infer that it was the Guhyasamdja 
which was regarded as the most authoritative work of 
the school. Padmavajra not only advocates the doc¬ 
trines, tenets and theories embodied in the Guhyasamdja 
in all matters but also gives a succint digest of the work 
which he designates 3rlsamdja in his treatise. Other * 
writers also, for instance, Indrabhuti in his work en- 

1 Taranatha’s Oeschichtef p. 201. 

2 For instance—Sf | 
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titled the JHamsiddhi acknowledges the Quhyasamaja as 
a work of great authority and gives a summary of some 
of the chapters and topics dealt with in this work.^ 
Thus it appears to us quite probable that this was the 
original work from which Tantrism drew its inspiration. 
It is believed to have been delivered in an assembly of 
the faithful by the Sarvatathagatakayavakcitta. The 
work which is written in the form of a Sahgiti is consi¬ 
dered as highly authoritative, even now, amongst Vajra- 
yanists and is regarded as one of the Nine Dharmas of 
Nepal.* This is probably the first work of the Tantra 
school, and Asanga quite conceivably may have had 
something to do with it, as it is commonly believed that 
the Tantras were introduced by him, from the Tusita 
heaven where he was initiated in mysticism by Maitreya.® 
But of course, this view cannot be said to be definite, or 
to be based on sufficiently strong evidence, and it is 
very doubtful whether we will ever be in a position to 
trace the origin of the Tantra in the most precise manner 
possible. 

It cannot be denied that in the very beginning of 
early Buddhism and even when Mahayanism sprang up 
in later times, a very strict discipline was enjoined on 
the followers of the faith. On the Bhik^us the rules 
were very strictly put into operation ; for instance, they 
must not have anything to do with women, must not 
take any food that is forbidden. Wine, flesh, fish, 
appetisers and many similar objects of enjoyment were 
specially forbidden. The rules were indeed good and 


1 Here the Tantra is characterised as Srisamajottara, meaning probably the 
Second Part of the Quhyasamaja, The Jfianasiddhi is in the course of publica¬ 
tion in G.O.S. 

2 Bendall: Catalogite of Buddhist Sanskrit MSS. p. 70. 

2 See for instance, Waddel: Lamaism, p. 128. Evidence of Hindu Tantras 
also favours the theory that the Tantras were imported from outside. See Nepal 
Catalogue, Vol. II, Preface, p. xviii. 
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•were very attractive in the time of Buddha but inas¬ 
much as they were unnatural their followers could be 
expected to follow them only for a certain time but not 
always or for centuries. It was wholly absurd to expect 
obedience to such strict disciplinary measures from all 
members of the Sangha even in Buddha’s lifetime, if 
not for centuries after his Mahaparinirvapa. And after 
all what would be the result ? Freedom from births and 
rebirths is only a possibility, and the success at best is 
•only questionable. The members of the Sangha must 
have revolted from time to time against these unnatural 
rules of discipline and party quarrels on such points 
were already in evidence in the second great Council when 
the Mahasanghikas were expelled from the Church by the 
Sthaviras because the latter were unwilling to make any 
concessions on ten minor points of discipline. Rebellion 
against the rules on broader and more importaint mat¬ 
ters of discipline must have been in existence amongst 
the monks,^ but they could not create a party of their 
own which would sufficiently be able to cope with the 
orthodox section which was sure to go against them and 
denounce them as heretics. Those monks who saw 
salvation only in leading a natural life went on devising 
plans and probably by writing what we call the original 
Tantras which were secretly handed down through their 
trusted disciples who could practice the rites only in 
secret. These Tantras are in the form of Sangltis 
and are said to have been delivered by the Buddha in 
an Assembly of the Faithful. It is in this Sanglti form 
that all new ideas were introduced into Buddhism and 


1 In the Vinayapitaka SBE we hear of monks who used to send wreaths of 
flowers to wives, daughters, young women and female slaves, to sit on one seat, 
lie on one bed, one mat, one coverlet with the wives and daughters and young 
women and female slaves, to eat food any time, to drink strong drinks, to 
•dance, to sing, and play music and all these together in every combination. 
Buddha heard of this and sent some of his trusted disciples to carry PabbSjanlya- 
>kamma against them. Cullavngga, 
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the Sanguis, we must remember, were very powerful 
agencies in the introduction of innovations. 

The orthodox followers of the faith were sure to 
challenge anything that had not been said by the Buddha 
and that seems to be the reason of the great popularity 
of the Sanglti literature. The original Tantras of Bud¬ 
dhism were also therefore in the SangTti form wherein 
were inculcated doctrines whicli were diametrically 
opposed to the teachings of Buddha. Easy methods 
leading to happiness in this world were held out in this 
literature; easy paths leading to salvations were shown; 
great parade was made of the merits to be gained by the 
repetition of the Mantras, Dharanis, panegyrics and 
worship of gods. But everywhere any casual reader can 
detect a desire on the part of the authors to thwart all 
unnatural rules and regulations imposed on the followers. 
These disciplinary regulations gradually slackened down 
one after another, and ultimately when the Vajrayanists 
gained in power and got an overwhelming majority a 
general revolution was declared against the Mahayana 
orthodoxy which in course of time dwindled to nothing¬ 
ness as it was powerless to fight against the growing 
disorder amongst the Tantrics. 

The Vajrayanists were however conscious that they 
were doing something which was against religion and 
morality, and covert hints to justify their action are not 
altogether infrequent in their literature. Indulgence in 
five Makarov cannot be said to be conducive to the good 
of anybody in any religion; to gain emancipation 
through the agencies of women such as was advocated 
in Vajrayana did not also fail to create a baneful im¬ 
pression on the minds of their followers. Hence we find 
on their part a keen desire to justify their broad princi¬ 
ples, arid examples of this kind may prove interesting. 
The responsibilities of the Bodhisattva indeed are very 
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heavy entailing untold sacrifices. They have to sacri¬ 
fice everything for the good of suffering humanity, 
they have to sacrifice their family, children, worldly 
enjoyments for the benefit of all beings in order to 
lead them to the path of salvation. The Bodhisattvas 
cannot obtain their salvation even if they are entitled to 
it. But they must remain in existence and must strive 
for the uplift of all. If these Bodhisattvas commit little 
mistakes such as taking wine, being in the company 
of women, indulging in good food, fish, meat, etc., 
certainly these should not be taken into account in view 
of the colossal sacrifices the Bodhisattvas were daily 
making for the good of others.* 

Later on this idea changed, and the Vajrayanists 
gave a blank charter by boldly declaring that there is 
nothing in the world that cannot be done by the 
Bodhisattva who has taken a vow to emancipate the 
world. It is of course very interesting to note in this con¬ 
nection that ultimately in the Tantric literature the vow 
to emancipate the world was reduced to a mere conven¬ 
tion, and though every Vajrayanist had to express this 
pious wish, indulgence in all actions for which common 
men are ordinarily doomed to hell were the only things 
practised by them to attain Siddhi. Indrabhuti who 
was one of the greatest diffusers of Tantrism says in his 
Jhanasiddhi that by those identical actions which make 
ordinary men rot in hell for hundreds of crores of cycles, 
the Yogis obtain emancipation.® They went a degree 


1 Compare; GiltoAodlmna'prakarana in JASB, LXVII, p. 178: 
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2 JHdnaaiddhi, p. 32, si. 16. 
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still further and in an authoritative Tantric work we 
find the following still bolder declaration:— 

rntraRTTr fwai^ ^ ii ^ 

“ These three worlds as a whole have been created 
by Vajranatha for the enjoyment and the good of the 
worshippers.” 

But the Sadhaka has to see that his mind is not 
troubled or that he is not attached to anything, meaning 
thereby to any special food or special woman. If the mind 
is troubled once the emancipation will be difficult to 
obtain.® The crowning remarks were given by Ananga- 
vajra where sanction for hideous immorality is given 
in apparently very harmless words. He says “without 
Prajiiaparamita emancipation is not possible, and 
Prajnaparamita resides in every woman. Emancipation 
can only be obtained by coming in contact with any 
woman whether of low origin or high or whether mother, 
sister or other near relatives.” * Vajrayanists went 
beyond due limits in their spite against the strict rules 
of morality, and they violated all of them and plunged 
headlong into the worst immorality and sin, and practised 
a religion which has been characterised by Raja Rajendra 
Lai Mitra in the following most significant words;— 

“Seeing however that the work in which they 

occur is reckoned to be the Sacred Scripture of 

1 PmjAopayaviniscayasiddhi, p. 23, 41. 31. 

2 Ihid, p. 24, A. 40 

HiiT ?roT swr *rar sr w: i 

C£. PrajflopayavinUcayasiddhi, pp. 22 ff.— 
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millions of intelligent human beings, and their 
counterpjbTts exist in almost the same words in 
Tantras which are held equally sacred by men who 
are by no means wanting in intellectual faculties of 
a high order, we can only deplore the weakness of 
human understanding which yields to such delusions 
in the name of religion, and the villainy of the 
priesthood which so successfully inculcates them.” 

Probably in the course of time the Vajrayanists 
would have stepped back and brought in a more healthy 
tone in their religion, but by the time a reaction could set 
in the Muhammadans, were already up and doing, and 
with one stroke of their sword purged India for good of 
these horrible priests of immorality and lawlessness by 
killing every monk they could meet on the streets and by 
looting the rich monasteries which were the strongholds 
of mysterious and highly objectionable hosts of priest¬ 
hood engaged in still more objectionable rites and 
practices. It is indeed a pity that the Hindus, and also 
the Jainas to a certain extent, could not throw off the 
worthless and immoral practices enjoined in the Tantras 
even when Buddhism was stamped out of India. The 
reason for this is not far to seek. The attractive practices 
enjoined in the Tantras, combined with the scandalously 
superstitious nature of the Indian people proved very 
lucrative for the unscrupulous priests who continued 
to fan the fire all along. All Sampradayas as they are 
called are nothing but organisations for feeding worthless 
and idle priesthood. They are supposed to minister to 
those householders who are constantly practising 
impious actions and daily gaining in sins. These 
gigantic organisations therefore are more or less the 
outcome of superstitious belief on the part of ordinary 
mortals and in these alone the residue of the once 
popular Tantrism now finds its expression. 
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Further, the Vajrayana incorporated many leading 
tenets of Mantrayana which was a form of Mahayana 
Buddhism, where Mantras, Mudras, 
were given the greatest prominence for the attainment 
of Siddhis or else Nirvana or omniscience. The earliest 
book of this class is the Vidyadharapitaka which has 
been characterised by Hiuen Thsang as belonging to the 
canonical literature of the Mahasanghikas. But this 
unfortunately is not available to us in original Sanskrit 
and we cannot say anything with regard to its subject 
matter or the particular tenets inculcated therein. But 
the case of the other work entitled the Manjusrimulukalpa 
discovered by the world famous scholar the late Maha- 
mahopadhyaya T. Ganapati Sastri is otherwise. The 
text of the book which forms a part of the Vaipulya- 
sutras of the Mahayana school is decidedly the earliest 
work of Mantrayana at present available. It is written 
in the Sahgiti form, and in the same style as other 
MahayanasQtras are, in prose and verse, and in an 
archaic style very closely resembling the Gatha style. 
This book must have been very popular even after the 
destruction of Buddhism in India as will be evident 
from the fact that the book was copied only about four 
hundred years back in a monastery of Southern India by 
Ravicandra the head of the monastery called the 
Mulagho^a Vihara. The Manjusrlmulakalpa deals with 
the formulae and practices which lead to the material 
prosperity of the followers of Mahayana, and probably 
belongs to the early centuries A.D. but decidedly after 
the time of the composition of the Amitayus Sutra or the 
Sukhavatl Vyuha which ushered in the conceptions of 
Amitabha or Amitayus and Avalokite^vara for the first 
time in Mahayana. The Amitayus Sutra was first 
translated into Chinese at a period between A.D. 148 and 
A.D. 170 and hence the time of its composition may be 
fixed at about 100 A.D. or a little later. The Manjusrl- 
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mUlakalpa in that case would be only about a hundred 
years later than the Amitdym 8utra. If we take the 
Ouhyasamdja as the very first and the most authorita¬ 
tive work of the Vajrayana School we must admit also 
that much time must have elapsed between the age of 
Manjusrimulakalpa and the age of the Ouhyasamnja, 
which cannot be very much later than the time of 
Asahga who is traditionally regarded as the author of 
the new introduction. 

The beginning of the Sahgiti in the Mulakalpa is in 
the orthodox style in opposition to the Tantric style 
which is decidedly later and where in the very opening 
scene Buddha is introduced in the company of a large 
number of women instead of an assembly of pure and 
pious Bodhisattvas as in the case of the earlier Sangitis. 
The doctrine of the five Dhyani Buddhas or even their 
names and Mudras and their families are all absent in 
the Mulakalpa while all these are present in the Ouhya- 
samaja. Moreover, the Mantras and Mudras which were 
later on systematised in the Vajrayana book are found 
scattered in the body of the text of the Mulakalpa in a 
disorganised manner. The Mantras of some of the 
Dhyani Buddhas themselves are found in the Mulakalpa 
though not exactly with the same meaning or form in 
which they are met with in the Guhyasamaja. Further¬ 
more, the example of a Bodhisattva disobeying all rules 
of mprality and discipline, and obtaining emancipation 
by the five Makaras and other prohibited rites arid 
practices, has not made its appearance in the Mulakalpa. 
The Mulakalpa indeed speaks of the Mantrayana but it 
does not refer to Vajrayana which is mentioned for the first 
time in the Ouhya^amaja. Under these circumstances 
we may be justified in calling the Mulakalpa as one of 
the earliest Mahayana Sutra works on which perhaps is 
based the outward foundation of the Vajrayana system. 
Yet, one who will read the Manjusrimulakalpa very 
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carefully will not fail to notice that it is the product 
behind which there is a history of development of 
several centuries. And probably, if we could go to the 
root of this Mantrayana, we would have voiced the 
opinion of Santaraksita and Kamalasila that instruc¬ 
tions on Tantras, Mantras, Mudras, and Mandalas were 
delivered by Buddha him.self for the benefit of such of 
his followers who cared more for the material prosperity 
than the spiritual. 

We can thus see that the Vajrayana took into 
account all the good things, tenets, philosophical notions 
and theories, and incorporated all that was best in 
Buddhism and probably in Hinduism also, and it was 
owing to this that it attained great popularity. It 
satisfied everybody, the cultured and the uncultured, the 
pious and the habitual sinners, the lower and the higher 
ranks of people and devotees. The Vajrayana which 
was in essence a very demoralising religion and went 
against all the teachings of Buddha and of the great 
patriarchs of Buddhism, could be popular only because 
it could cater for all tastes and because it was cosmo¬ 
politan in character. 

It is difficult to suggest the exact place where 
Tantrism originated. The introduction of Sakti worship 
in religion is so un-Indian that we are constrained to 
admit it as an external or foreign infiuence. Some of 
the Tantras also support this view.^ But these Tantrics 
who incorporated Sakti worship into their religion had 
some strongholds of their own from where the Tantras 


1 For instance Nepal Catalogue, Vol. II, p. 148 under the description of the 
SodoAanitya Tantra: 

awr nm atw n 

M.M. Haraprasad Shastri informed us that he had discovered a Tantra where 
Siva gives instruction to Parvatl—^ ^asks 

her to preach the Tantra to all and then return. 
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were disseminated amongst the Indian public and became 
popular. In the Sadhanamald ^ we find mention of four 
Pithas or sacred spots of the Vajrayanists, namely, 
Kamakhya, Sirihatta, Purijagiri and Uddiyana.® The 
identification of the first two is certain. Both are 
situated in the province of Assam. Kamakhya is now 
known both as Kamakhya or KamarUpa which is a few 
miles off from Gauhati. Sirihatta is modern Sylhet. 
The identification of the two others has given rise to 
much speculation and theorizing. Purriagiri is some¬ 
times identified with modern Poona but this is very 
doubtful, though at this stage it is extremely difficult to 
suggest any new identification. Udcjiyana is by far the 
most frequently mentioned among the four Pithas and 
its exact situation has been a matter of great contro¬ 
versy. L. A. Waddel identified this Ucjdiyana with 
Udyana in the Swat Valley. M. Sylvain Levi will place 
Uddiyana somewhere in Kasbgarh. M.M. Haraprasad 
Shastri definitely placed it in Orissa. We supported the 
third theory in several instances and assigned our 
grounds.® Indrabhtiti is described as a king of Ud* 
diyana, and Guru Padmasambhava as his son.* Padma- 
sambhava married a sister of Santarakpta in the 
latter’s native place in Zahor.® (Modern Sabhar in the 
District of Dacca.) Santarak§ita belonged to the royal 
family of Zahor, and therefore it is hardly possible 
that the king of this place would allow his daughter to 
be married to a vagabond who comes from such a 
long distance as Kashgarh or Udyana in Swat, being 
driven out of the kingdom by his father Indrabhtiti.* 


1 2 Op. cit. pp. 463, 466. 

2 Also spelt as OcHiySna, Odiyana, OdrySna. 

2 Bhattacharyya: Indian Buddhist Iconography, Intro, p. xxvii, and Olimp- 
ses of Vajraydna (in the Proceedings of the Madras Oriental Conference), p. 133. 

^ Waddel: Lamaism, p. 380. 

^ Op. cit« p. 382. ZShor is identified by Waddel with Lahore with a query 
after it. 

0 Op. oit. p. 381. 
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We can explain this marriage only if U4(jiiyana and 
Z§>hor are believed to be nearer to each other. More- 
over, Uddiyana is mentioned along with Kamakhya and 
Sirihatta which, as we can see, are very near each other, 
and it is hardly possible that Uddiyan®' should be asso¬ 
ciated with the other two even though the distance may 
be very considerable.^ 

Uddiyaiia»* according to the authority of Pcig Sam 
Jon Zan, is the place where Tantric Buddhism first 
developed. In the history of the eighty-four Siddhas 
Uddiyana is described as containing 500,000 towns and 
divided into two kingdoms. In the one called Sambhala 
Indrabhuti ruled, and in the other I^ankapuri® Jalendra 
ruled, whose son had for his wife Indrabhuti’s sister 
Lak^mimkara who became a Siddha after which Indra¬ 
bhuti handed over the kingdom to his son.* 

This also does not clear up ohr difficulties but the 
identification of Uddiyana becomes dependent on that 
of Lankapuri which is generally identified with either 
(1) a peak in the Amarakantiaka mountain, or (2) a place 
in Assam, or (3) Central India, or (4) Ceylon.® But 
Laiika is never taken to the Northernmost and Western¬ 
most part of India such as either Kashgarh or Swat 
even in a remote fashion. Now if we accept the identi¬ 
fication of Laiika in Assam then Uddiyana will have to 
be located in the same country probably in the Western 
part of it, and this seems to be more likely as Kamakhya 
and Sylhet are both situated in Assam which was till 
recently formed part of the province of Bengal. 

Moreover, the first Siddhacaryya Luipa in the Pag 
Sam Jon Zan is described as sprung from the fisherman 

1 Compare Waddel, op, oit p. 182 •• and to the cemetery of Lahks (Crtsegs-pa) 
in the country of ZShor, where he was named ‘ Padmasambhava.’' Note this 
LahkS W€t8 a part of the kingdom of U^diyfina^ 

2 S. C. Das wrongly writes UdySna for UddiySna as he might have thought 
the two to be definitely identical, 

2 Note in Waddel, op, cit, p. 182, Lanka is associated with Zahor. 

4 Taranath, 326. 6 IHQ. Vol. II, June, 364. 
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caste of U^cjiya-na who rose to be the writer in the 
employ of the king of U(idiyana and was then known as 
Samantasubha. He met Savarlpa who initiated him 
into the mysteries of Tantrism.‘ But in the Tangyur 
Catalogue he is characterised as a Mahayogisvara and 
what is important as a Bengali* M.M. Haraprasad 
Shastri has discovered some Bengali songs composed by 
him and published them in his now classical work 
Bavddha Oan 0 Doha with a short account of the author 
and his songs in the introduction.* Luipa seems to have 
composed a book of songs entitled Luhipadagltika, which 
is now preserved in Tibetan translation only and from 
which only a few songs are extant in the original language. 

There is then an apparent discrepancy in the two 
statements about the native place of Luipa, the testi¬ 
mony of Pag Sam Jon Zan will take it to be Uddiyana 
whereas the Tangyur Catalogue will have it in Bengal. 
There is, however, in our opinion no discrepancy in the 
two statements, because Luipa can belong to Uddiyana 
and still be a Bengali. The identification of Uddiyana 
not being settled under the circumstances enumerated 
above it is quite possible to locate it in Bengal. If how¬ 
ever Lahkapura, the counterpart of Uddiyana, is located 
according to Prof. Jacobi in Assam, then Uddiyana also 
will have to be located in Assam possibly in the Western 
part of it which is also a part of Bengal.* 

It is then in Uddiyana that Tantrism first developed 
and was probably transmitted to the other Pithas 
Kamakhya, Sirihatta and Purnagiri (which must be 
somewhere near) and thence to the rest of India. 

1 Op. cit. Index, oxv. 

2 P. Cordier: Catalogue du Fonda Tibetain de la Bibliotheque NationaUt 2* 
partie, p. 33 under No. xii, 8. 

3 Op. cit, p. 20. 

^ In the S&dhanamatS, pp. 80 and 83 SarahapS is also associated with 
U^^ySna. Saraha wrote a number of Bengali songs. Buddha Odn 0 Doha 
intro, p. 26. He is said to have been bcm in the kingdom of BSjfil (?) in 
Eastern India. Pag Sam Jon Zan, index, p. xzvi. 
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§ 4. Chronology of Vajrayana. 

From the foregoing it will appear that it is indeed 
very difficult to trace the origin of this strange religion, 
but it is much more difficult and hazardous with the 
present materials to attempt to build a chronology of 
Vajrayana. But a beginning has to be made some¬ 
where. Let us attempt, therefore, to make out a 
beginning in a way which may be above adverse criti¬ 
cism. It has already been pointed out that Vajrayana 
is a field of literature entirely unexplored, and any 
research made in the beginning is bound to be faulty 
and not altogether free from error; and this, especially, 
when we have to depend for information on works of 
highly questionable authority like the Pag Sam Jon Zan 
or Taranath’s Oeschieste. 

The Buddhists generally believe that the Tantras 
were introduced into Buddhism by Asahga, the elder 
brother of Vasubandhu, who flourished as we have 
shown elsewhere^ between A.D. 280-360. But what 
he taught and what he introduced the history does not 
tell. We may however hold that he introduced some¬ 
thing very questionable into Buddhism. The accounts 
of Taranath® point unmistakably to the fact that the 
Tantric knowledge was handed down in secret in a 
period between Asanga and Dharmakirti ; but the 
material to construct the chronology of the Vajrayana 
literature consists in some important Ouruparamparas 
or the succession lists of Gurus and disciples through 
whom a particular Tantra has been handed down. 
Two such lists prove very valuable in determining the 
chronology of Vajrayana: one given in the Tangyur 
Catalogue of P. Cordier and another in the Pag Sam 
Jon Zan quoted in the edition of the Chakra Samhh&ra 


^ Foreword to the Tattvcucnhgraha (GOS No. XXX) p. Ixvif. 
2 TBrSnith, 201. 
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(slo) Tantra by the late Kazi Dawasam Dup.^ The 
first gives the succession as follows:— 

1. Padmavajra, 2. Anaiigavajra, 3. IndrabhQti, 
4. Bhagavatl Lak^ml, 5. Lilavajra, 6. Darikapa, 
7. Sahajayogini Cinta, 8. Pombi Heruka. 

The second succession list on which we can rely 
for the present is the list of Gurus and disciples through 
whom the Gakrasamvara Tantra was handed down, 
namely : 1. Saraha, 2. Nagarjuna, 3. Savarlpa, 4. Luipa, 
6. Vajraghanta, 6. Kacchapa, 7. Jalandharl, 8. Kisna.- 
caryya, 9. Guhya, 10. Vijayapa, 11. Tailopa (or Tilipa), 
12. Naropa. 

It is natural to assume that the Tantric Gurus were 
very particular about their succession lists and each 
important Tantra may be believed to have a list of this 
kind. When these Tantras were translated into Tibetan 
the translators occasionally noted down the tradition of 
the Tantras as it was handed down through a succession 
of Gurus and disciples. It is in this way some lists 
have been preserved and at present constitute our only 
authentic material in determining the chronology of 
this extensive literature. 

The two lists above stated are pretty long and 
cover a considerably long period, and seem to be fairly 
authentic. In these two lists the point of contact is 
represented by Jalandhar! who in the second list was 
the first to profess the Hevajratantra and to compose a 
work on the subject. The Hevajratantra was introduced 
by Padmavajra who must therefore be earlier than 

1 In determining the chronology importance has been laid on the sequence 
of works composed by each author cmd on ascertaining from the titles or actual 
works how far one is indebted to the other. When such information 
cannot be had, help from TSrSnSth and such other authorities has been 
freely taken. No reliance has however been placed on the mere words of these 
Tibetan authorities when evidence of borrowing is manifested in the actual works 
composed by the atithors* 
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Jalandharl by at least one generation.^ The second 
point of contact is that Kamalailla who was removed 
by one generation from Indrabhtiti wrote a book in 
which he closely followed a commentary composed by 
Saraha. The third point of contact is that Darikain 
one of his songs reverentially mentions the name of 
Luipa who must therefore be earlier. 


Now in the first list the name of Indrabhtiti is by 
this time quite familiar; he was the father of Guru Pad- 
masambhava who was invited by a king of Tibet and 
who along with Santaraksita the author of the Tattva- 
sangraha erected a monastery at Samye in the year 749 
A.D. We have elsewhere * discussed this question and 
have shown that the time when Indrabhtiti lived can be 
fixed to a period between A.D. 687-717 onwards. If we 
take A.D. 717 as the starting point and 12 years be¬ 
tween each succession of a Guru and his disciple then 
the approximate time of the first succession list will be 
as follows:— 


1. Padmavajra 

2. Anahgavajra 

3. Indrabhtiti 

4. Laksmimkara 

5. Lilavajra 

6. Darikapa 

7. Sahajayogini Cinta 

8. PombI Heruka 


cir. 693 A.D. 
cir. 705 A.D. 
cir. 717 A.D. 
cir. 729 A.D. 
cir. 741 A.D. 
cir. 753 A.D. 
cir. 765 A.D. 
cir. 777 A.D. 


Now if Jalandhar! is taken to be removed by only 
one generation from Padmavajra who introduced the 
Hevajratantra for the first time, and an interval of 12 
years is taken between each succession the chronological 
order of the second succession will be as follows:— 


1 If however we believe in the story that he along with Goraksa, KanhupS 
and Goptoandra belonged to the reign of Devapala (cir. 820 A.D,), then accord¬ 
ing to our calculation A.D. 784 will have to be assigned to LuipS who is referred 
to by DfirikapS (753 A.D.) ! But this is absurd. See infra. 

2 Taitvcuathgraha, foreword, p. xvf. * 
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1. 

Saraha 

.. cir. 

633 

A.D. 

2. 

Nagftrjuna 

. . cir. 

645 

A.D. 

3. 

Savarlpa 

.. cir. 

667 

A.D. 

4. 

Luipa 

.. cir. 

669 

A.D. 

6. 

Vajraghanta 

. . cir. 

681 

A.D. 

6. 

Kacchapa 

. . cir. 

693 

A.D. 

7. 

Jalandharipa 

. . cir. 

705 

A.D. 

8. 

Krsnacaryya 

. . cir. 

717 

A.D. 

9. 

Guhya 

.. cir. 

729 

A.D. 

10. 

Vijayapa 

♦ He 

cir. 

He 1 

741 

A.D. 

11. 

Tailopa (or Tilipa) 

.. cir. 

978 

A.D. 

12. 

Naropa 

.. cir. 

990 

A.D. 


When we fix the time of Saraha we practically go 
to the root of the Buddhist Tantra or Tantrayana, be¬ 
cause Saraha is reputed to be one of the chief promul¬ 
gators of the Tantric religion. Both Taranath and the 
author of the Pag Sam Jon Zan admit that Saraha was 
one of the earliest writers and diffusers of Tantric doc¬ 
trines and practices. While mentioning the origin of 
some of the most important Tantras, Taranath gives us 
the information* that Saraha (633 A.D.) introduced the 
Buddhakapala Tantra, Luipa (669 A.D.) the Yogini 
Sancarya, Kambala and Padmavajra (693 A.D.) the 
J5remjratow<m,Krgnacaryya(717 A.D.) t\\Q 8ampu\atilaka, 
Lalitavajra (693 A.D.) the three divisions of the Krsna- 
yamdritantra, Gambhiravajra the Vajrdmrta, Kukkuri 
(693 A.D.) the Mahdmdyd, and Pito (?) the Kdlamkra. 
It is interesting to note that the name of Saraha has 
also been placed on the top of the succession list of a 
Tantra of no less celebrity than the Gakrasamvara Tan- 

1 There was, it seems, a big gap before Tailopfi and all the intermediate 
Gurus were not mentioned. Tilipa was a contemporary of MahfpSla, probably 
the first MahtpSla of the Pala Dynasty while NSropa succeeded Jetari, also a 
contemporary of MahipSla as a DvSrapandita of Vikramadila. Pag Sam J<m 
Zarif index, pp. xli, Iv. 

2 TSrftnath, p. 276 f. 
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tra and that the names of at least four among the Qurus 
in Taranatha’s list are in chronological order, namely, 
Saraha, Luipa, Pa/dmavajra, and Kr^nacarya in accord* 
ance with the proposed calculation. 

Let us now see how the account of Saraha as given 
by Taranath is corroborated by the author of the Pag 
Sam Jan, Zan. According to him Rahulabhadra or 
Saraha was the name of a Buddhist sage born of a Brah¬ 
min and a Pakinl, in the city of Rajni(?)in the Eastern 
country. He was an adept both in the Brahmanical and 
the Buddhist lores and flourished during the reign of 
King Candanpala of Pracya. He worked some miracles 
in the presence of king Ratna Phala and his Brahmin 
minister and thereby converted them to the Buddhist 
faith. Afterwards he became the high priest of Nalanda. 
It is also related of him that he visited Orissa where 
from one Covesa Kalpa he learnt the Mantrayana, and 
from there proceeded to Maharai^tra. There he united 
in Yoga with a female ascetic who had approached him 
in the guise of an archer’s daughter. Having performed 
the Mahamudra ritual of mysticism with her he attained 
to Siddhi. He was thenceforward called Saraha. He 
used to sing the Doha (hymns) of mysticism and there¬ 
by converted 5,000 people and their king to Buddhism. 
He is characterised as the earliest diffuser of Tantric 
Buddhism. He composed a large number of works 
in Sanskrit and several among them are preserved 
in the Tibetan Tangyur. 

All our authorities, namely, Taranath, the author 
of the Pa,g Sam Jon Zan and the Oakrasamvara succes¬ 
sion list are agreed on one point at least that Sarah apa- 
da, also known as Sarahapa, Sarahabhadra and Rahul- 
bhadra, was one of the earliest Buddhists responsible 
for diffusing the Tantric knowledge and popularising it. 
It is noteworthy that our calculation makes him a con- 
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temporary of Dharmakirti (600-650 A.D.) during or after 
whose time according to Taranath the Tantras got 
publicity. 

The next author of importance is Nagarjuna (A.D. 
645) who is, of course, different from the author of the 
same name who is regarded as the founder of the 
Madhyamaka school of Buddhist philosophy. Absurd 
accounts are recorded about the life of this Nagarjuna 
and wild stories are told of his stupendous magical 
feats. M. Walleser,^ after a thorough investigation of 
the accounts of Nagarjuna from Tibetan and Chinese 
sources, has come to the conclusion that there was no 
such person as Nagarjuna existent on the face of the 
earth. From his learned and scholarly observations it 
can be easily seen that the Tibetan sources have hope¬ 
lessly mixed up together the accounts of the Nagarjuna 
the disciple of A^vagho^a with the Nagi-rjuna who was 
a disciple of Saraha. One flourished in the first and 
second quarter of the second century and was the Guru 
of Aryadeva, while the other flourished somewhere in 
the middle of the seventh century, the two names thus 
being separated by nearly five hundred years. But as 
these two are taken erroneously to mean one and the 
same person a serious confusion has arisen. The Chinese 
version which does not take into account the Tantric 
Nagarjuna is less confusing though it also abounds in 
absurd stories about his life. We are not, however, here 
concerned with the accounts of Nagarjuna, the founder 
of the Madhyamaka school, but we can easily prove the 
second or the Tantric Nagarjuna to be a historical 
person and a follower of Vajrayana. Two Sadhanas of 
his are recorded in the Sadhanamala, one for the wor¬ 
ship of Vajratara, ® while the other relates to the wor¬ 
ship of EkajafA. ® In the colophon * of the latter 

1 The Life of NQgafjuna from TiheUm arid Chinese Sources, p. 1. 

2 p. 193 f. » p. 266 f. * n 
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it is distinctly said that NSgarjuna rescued this Sadhana 
from the country of Bhota which may be identified 
with Tibet. The worship of Ekajata appears to have 
been current in Tibet, and the goddess probably be¬ 
longed to the primitive Bon religion of that country» 
and it was Nagarjuna who for the first time introduced 
this goddess into Buddhism. We can thus see that 
Ekajata, variously known as Ugratara, Mahacinatara, 
etc., is comparatively a recent introduction in Indian 
religions, and definitely say that any work, Buddhist 
or Hindu, which may refer to this goddess must be 
later than the time in which Nagarjuna flourished. 
Nagarjuna was quite famous and wrote a large number 
of Tantric works the translations of many of which 
are still preserved in the Tibetan Tangyur.^ 

►Savaripa (657 A.D.) is our third author in chrono¬ 
logical order. In the Pag Sam Jon Zan^ he is des¬ 
cribed as having belonged to the hill tribe called the 
Savaras or huntsmen in Bangala where he met 
Nagarjuna during the latter’s residence in that country, 
and embraced Tantrism, and after being initiated by 
him, along with his two wives Lok! and GunI attained 
to sainthood. This f^avaripa was also a historical per¬ 
son and has composed a Sadhana of Kurukulla which 
is published in the Sadhanamala, for the first time. ® He 
is also the author of a number of melodious songs 
in the vernacular of his country which according to 
the authority of Pag Sam Jon Zan was Bafigala. This 
Sadhana above referred to has been found in only one 
manuscript, namely, the one from Cambridge which 
bears a date in Newari Era equivalent to A.D. 1166. 
In this Sadhana also there is a Doha in vernacular. * 

Luipa (A.D. 669) is our next author in chronological 


1 See Injra. 
» p. 386. 


2 Op oit, Index, p. cxxxi. 

4 5ee Injra and SMhanamUlU, p. 387. 
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order. He is termed the first SiddhScaryya or magi¬ 
cian and is even now respected by the Tibetan Buddhists. 
In the Tangyur Catalogue of P. Cordier, he is distinct¬ 
ly called a Bengali.^ He is further said to have 
sprung up from the fisherman caste of Uddiyana and 
was very fond of the entrails of fish. He was formerly 
a clerk in the employ of the king of Uddiyana and was 
known as Samanta^ubha.* Several Dohds of his are 
recorded in the Garya^aryaviniscaya’^ which has been 
published in Bengali characters by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dr. Haraprasad Shastri of Calcutta. 

Leaving aside the next two Gurus such as Vaj- 
raghanta and Kacchapa about whom we have practically 
very little historical information, we pass on to another 
great name in Tantric Buddhism. This is Padmavajra 
(A.D. 693) the first name in the first succession list 
above referred to and the author of a large number of 
works out of which only two are extant in Sanskrit 
while many others are preserved in translations in 
Tibetan Tangyur. According to Taranath he was the 
first to introduce the Hevajratantra in Vajrayana, 
which he did along with his collaborator, Karabalapada. 
Padmavajra is also said to be a contemporary of Indra- 
bhuti, Lalitavajra and Kukkuripa.* This Lalitavajra 
is probably the senior Lalitavajra who is said to have 
introduced the three divisions of the Krsinayamaritan- 
tra,^ and therefore should be distinguished from the 
later Lalitagupta who was a disciple of Advayavajra.® 
Kukkuripada another contemporary of his is believed to 
have introduced into Vajrayana the Mahamayaiantra, 

Padmavajra was a historical figure and we have 
discovered a very interesting work of his entitled the 


1 op. cit., Vol. II, p. 33. 

8 Bauddha OUn 0 Doha, p. 1-76. 
6 Taranath, p. 276f. 


2 Pag Sam Jon Zan, index, p. cxv« 
4 Taranath, p. 188. 

® see below. 
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Ouhyasiddhi,^ which seems to have been a work of 
great authority in Tibet even so late as 1747 A.D. when 
Pag Sam Jon Zan was written.® The whole work is 
written in what is called the twilight language but 
still it can be easily seen that he advocates mystic and 
objectionable rites and practices, which he terms secret 
rites. According to Padmavajra such practices and 
rites were first formulated by the Buddha and were first 
recorded in the Srisamaja which is only another name 
of the Quhyasamaga. Beyond the Srisamaja he says 
there is no better treasure in the three worlds.* Fur¬ 
ther, he says: how wonderful are the teachings of 
Vajrayana which is the most secret of all secrets, and 
is without Svabhdva (real nature) and is pure and in¬ 
comparable.* He advocates the meditation on the 
Prajna (wisdom) and the Upaya (means) and the 
remembrance of the admantine mind, all of which are 
more secret than all secrets and which are not possible 
of attainment without the female element or the 
Sakti.* He asks his followers to enjoy the Maha- 
mudra conjoined with the Upaya which is in his own 
body. The knowledge of Mabamudra which is most 
auspicious is of a peculiar nature which can be realized 
by one’s own self.* Padmavajra, in accordance with the 


1 One copy exists in the Oriental Institute MSS. Library and another is 
with MM. H.P. Shastri of Calcutta. 

2 See op. cit., p. Ixiii, index. 

* f^Tg% I 

* wvV pifiigTW I 

* vrwg i 

piTC II 

ftriW n M *Nt n 

* wfrpt i 

VT fniT impr wr zjw g 
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teachings of Chihyaaamaja, follows the doctrine of the 
five Dhyani Buddhas, and says that by these five forms 
alone Sambodhi can be attained in accordance with the 
pronouncement of the Tathagatas. The five forms are; 
Sa^vata (Vairocana) Ak^obhya, Ratna, Ayus, (Ami- 
tabha) and Kuladya (Amoghasiddhi).^ Siddhi or per¬ 
fection is indeed very difficult to attain in one life; but 
those who so desire should, according to Padmavajra, 
take up the secret rite which is the destroyer of all dual 
thoughts. If he is initiated in the Tantra of ^rlsamaja 
which is the cause of all happiness he may obtain 
divine perfection by coming in contact with the Maha- 
mudra. But in order to do so the initiation (Abhi^eka) 
must be taken from a Guru without whose kind assist¬ 
ance no success can follow.^ Throughout Guhyasiddki 
similar ideas occur and it is useless to enumerate the 
practices inculcated therein. The long and short of the 
whole work is that without Mahamudra (great woman) 
no emancipation or success in any rite is possible. But 
if you are initiated into the Mahamudra cult success is 
assured even if you do things which are against all 
laws, social or religious.® 

Jalandharipa, also known as Hadipa (7u5 A.D.), 
whom we place one generation after Padmavajra or 
Saroruhavajra is made by Taranath * a contemporary of 


jbf gtnui II 

inr: <ji w ^»^ wr Hi iq i 

* ^>t tar ar*Btt i 

atvitar jj tara waawrm g 

* Op. cit., p. 195. 
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several important personalities such as Bhartpbari, 
Vimalacandra, Krgijaoaryya, Tantipa and even Dharma- 
kirti. In the Pag Sam Jon Zan^ it is said that he was 
buried in a hole underground by the order of the King 
Gopicandra of Oatigaon, who was afterwards converted 
to mysticism by the Acarya. 

It is indeed very difficult to place him correctly 
from the above accounts and all that can be said now is 
that Jalandhar! was regarded as a very ancient Siddha- 
caryya as may be evidenced by Taranath’s making 
him a contemporary of Dharmakirti whose time is defi¬ 
nitely known to be the first half of the seventh cen¬ 
tury A.D. His other contemporaries are mostly myste¬ 
rious persons and none can say, with any measure of 
accuracy, as to the time when they flourished. The 
very fact that Jalandhar! wrote a commentary on a 
work of Saroruhavajra ® and followed the Hevajratantra 
introduced by him* places him one generation after 
Padmavajra who flourished at the end of the seventh 
century. 

Anabgavajra (705 A.D.), the disciple of Padmavajra, 
is characterised in the history of the Eighty-four 
Siddhapuru^as, as the son of King Gopala of the Eastern 
India.*' The time of Gopala has been fixed by V. A. 
Smith® as cir 730 A.D. But S. C. Vidyabhfl^ana places 
him between 695and705 A.D.* Dr. S. Krisnaswami Iyen¬ 
gar also doubts this date; and in the absence of any inscrip- 
tional or monumental evidence we are more in favour of 
accepting the earlier date. Anahgavajra’s date will there- 


1 Op. cit. index, p. xovii. The same story is repeated in Sukur Muham¬ 
mad's OopicUnder Sanny^aa, edited by N. K. Bhattasali of Dacca. See pp. Ilf. 

2 Cat. du Fonda Tibetain, II, p. 18. 

3 TarfinSth p. 275f. 

^ See Anai&gavajra in op. cit. 

3 Early Hiatory of India, 3rd edition, p. 413. 

« Hiatory of Indian Logie, p. 323, Gopala who reigned up to 706 A.D.” 
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fore be in consonance with the theory advanced in the his¬ 
tory of the Eighty-four Mahasiddhas. Anahgavajraseems 
to be a fairly well-known author as can be seen from the 
number of works written by him whose translations now 
find place in the Tibetan Tangyur. One of his famous 
compositions is the Prajnopayaviniicayasiddhi, copies 
of which are available in the Nepal Durbar Library ‘ and 
the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.® The 
work is characterised by its boldness of spirit and by 
the lucidity of his teachings. It is now in the course of 
publication in the Oaekwad’s Oriental Series. Like Jalan- 
dharipa who is probably his contemporary, he also 
wrote several works on the Hevajraiantra^ which was 
for the first time introduced into Buddhism by his 
Guru Padmavajra. 

The next author of importance is Indrabhuti, (717 
A.D.), the King of Uddiyana, which is generally identi¬ 
fied with Orissa but which may also conceivably be a 
part of Bengal.* He was the father of Padmasambhava 
who conjointly with the famous logician Santaraksita 
erected the monastery of Samye in Tibet in the year 
749 A.D.® His sister was Laksmifikara who was married 
according to the History of the Eighty-four Siddhas* to 
the Prince of Sambhala and attained Siddhi. Indra¬ 
bhuti was regarded as an authority on Vajrayana and 
Tantra long after his time.^ He has written a large num¬ 
ber of works and at least twenty-three among them are 
preserved in the pages of the Tibetan Tangyur in transla¬ 
tions.® We have, however, been fortunate to discover 


^ Nepal Catalogue, Vol. II, p. 64f. 

2 Descriptive Catalogue Govt, Collection, vol. I, p. 110. 
s As we know from the index to Bauddka Gan 0 Doha, p. v. 

^ See Supra, p. xxxix ; see also B. Bhattaoharyya; Glimpses of Vajrayl&na, 
(in the Proceedings, Madras Oriental Conference), p. 133. 

® Waddel; Lamaism, p. 676. 

^ Die Geschisten der 84 Zauberer : see Indrabhuti. 

7 Nepal Catalogue II, p. 66. 8 Bauddha Gdn 0 Dohd, app. p. 14. 
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at least two of his works in original Sanskrit, namely, the 
Kurukullaaddhana which appears in the SMhanam&ld, it¬ 
self, while the other is called Jnarumddhi} This latter 
has been taken up for publication in the Gaekwad's Ori¬ 
ental Series and we hope to publish it at no very distant 
date. The JMnasiddhi ^ is an extremely interesting 
work in twenty-two chapters, giving in a nut-shell many 
leading doctrines and rites of Vajrayana which throw 
immense light on this obscure religion. 

As the title indicates the thesis of the Jnanasiddhi 
is that emancipation or perfection can only be attained 
through the medium of knowledge which is nothing but 
the knowledge of the five Tathagatas or the Dhyani 
Buddhas. In the first chapter which is entitled Tattva- 
nirdeAa the author says that Vajrayana is the essence of 
all Tantras, and those who do not know it move about 
in the sea of Samsara. Emancipation cannot be obtain¬ 
ed either by Mudra or Mantra, or Manciala or by the 
learned or by the fools, or by any one who is devoid of 
knowledge. Those who are conversant with the kind of 
knowledge which is preached here can attain Bodhi 
even if they indulge in actions which are against law 
and morality, such as, animal food, strong drinks, etc. 
The knowledge, the. author says, cannot be obtained 
without the kind offices of the Guru or the preceptor 
whose characteristics he describes. The knowledge is 
then defined as the knowledge of the Tathagatas which is 
also known by the three terms Vajrajnana ‘admantine 
knowledge,’ Samantabhadra ‘auspicious all round’ or 
Mahamudra ‘ great woman’. This knowledge is subdivid¬ 
ed into five AdarsajfiSiia, Samata jnana, Pratyavek^apa- 
jnana, K|1)yanu$thanajnana and Suvisuddhajnana eetch 


^ One copy is in the possession of MM. Haraprasad Shcistri and two copies 
are in the Baroda Oriental Institute. 

* For a comprehensive summary see OHmpses of Vajraytina, Op. oit. 137£. 
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of which is represented by one of the five Dhyani Bud¬ 
dhas. Armed with these five kinds of knowledge the 
ascetic should think himself as Sunya in essence and all 
else as Sunya, and with all the paraphernalia of worship 
should worship none but himself. There is no restriction 
of food nor is any class of women forbidden. Women 
of the lowest classes such as the Candalas or the Dombis 
are epecially recommended for the purposes of Ma- 
hamudra perfection, though daughters of higher castes 
such as Brahmins are also recommended with the re¬ 
mark that the worshipper must take care that his mind 
is not in any way troubled, always bearing in mind that 
there is no better truth than that which is experienced 
by himself. 

The next author in chronological order is Kr^na- 
caryya (717 A.D.). InTangyur^ we meet with several 
Krsiiacaryyas, and it is indeed difficult to differentiate 
between them in the absence of more definite materials. 
Taranath makes Krsnacaryya a contemporary of Jalan¬ 
dhar!, Bhartrhari, Gopicandra and even Dharmakirti. 
Taranath is probably wrong in making him a contempo¬ 
rary of Dharmakirti who, as we definitely know, flour¬ 
ished in the first half of the seventh century. Kr§ina- 
caryya seems to be a contemporary of Jalandhar! and 
Gopicandra ® both of whom in all probability flourished 
in the first quarter of the 8th century. 

According to the Pag Sam Jon Zan this Ki^na was 
born of a Brahmin family of Orissa and was initiated 
into the mystic cult by Jalandharipa. His disciple was 
a weaver (Tantipa).® Krsna is credited in the same 
work with having introduced the Tantras in which the 
male and female divinities sit clasping each other.* 


^ BaiiMha Oan O Doha, app. p. 21ff. 

2 Sukur Muhammad: Oopicander Sannyasa, intro, p. 2. 
Index, p. V. * Index, p. Ivii. 
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Kf^^acarya wrote in Dohas also, in his own vernacular, 
which was probably Uriya and had great affinity to¬ 
wards the old Bengali language. Twelve songs of his 
are available in the original vernacular and are printed 
in the Bavddha Oan 0 Doha. The following ^ is only a 
specimen showing his language:— 

ffiJT RUNT wftuai H ^ II 

?r*T5 n ^ ii 

In the history of Vajrayana the name of Lak§mim- 
kara (729 A.D.) is interesting not only because she is a 
woman but also because of the novel doctrines she 
preached without reserve and with great confidence and 
emphasis. Born in a royal family of Uddiyana as 
sister of Indrabhuti she showed remarkable boldness in 
preaching her own peculiar theories in a small but inter¬ 
esting work, entitled, the Advayasiddhi.^ This work 
was long lost in the original Sanskrit but was preserved 
in the Tibetan Tangyur in translation.* To this work 
attention of scholars was first drawn by MM. H araprasad 
Shastri in one of the stray numbers of an extremely 
irregular journal which goes by the name of the Dacca 
Review. We have since had an opportunity of studying 
this book more carefully and the leading ideas revealed 
by its study are summarised below. Throughout this 
work the influence of Indrabhuti’s Jncinasiddhi is very 
perceptible and this is due probably to the fact that 
Laki^mlmkara was not only a sister of Indrabhiiti but 
also one of his favourite disciples.^ 


^ Op. cit, p. 18. 

2 One copy of this MS is in the Oriental Institute while the original is 
with MM. Haraprasad Shastri. 

3 Oaialogue du Fonda Tibetain, 2^ partie, p. 211. 

^ Catalogue du Fonda Tibetain, II, p. 211. 
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In the Advayasiddhi a most remarkable and bold 
innovation has been introduced by the authoress. Hither¬ 
to the Vajrayanists advocated the worship of the five 
Dhyani Buddhas and their innumerable emanations, 
but what Laksmimkara advocated was quite out of the 
way and strange, even though since her time this new 
teaching has gradually won for it many adherents who 
are styled Sahajayanists, and who are still to be met 
with among the Nadha Nadhis of Bengal and especially 
among the Bauls. Laksmihkara declares: “There is 
no need of undergoing suffering; no fastings, and no 
rites, nor bathing nor purification and other rules of 
society. Nor do you need to bow down before the 
images of gods which are prepared of wood, stone or 
mud. But with concentration offer worship only to 
your body where all the gods reside.” ' 

She explains later on, without however openly 
declaring the truth, that when the truth is known 
there is no restriction for the worshipper. He can 
eat anything, he can drink anything, violate any 
laws, human or divine. Towards women, she 
specially declares, no hatred should be displayed 
because they are the embodiments of the Prajna in 
restraint.® 


*r f vkj afrqvT^ sr ^ i 

sr i 

vwifvw: ii 

ibr n 

fviirv n 

^ HJrafT'SniT <3*^ I 
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Later on, she says, that the instructions on Nirvana 
should always be obtained from the preceptor. In the 
whole of the moveable and immoveable world there is 
nothing better than a Guru through whose kind offices 
the wise obtain many kinds of perfections.^ 

Bhagavati Laksmi or Lak^mirakara’s direct disciple 
was Lilavajra ® (741 A.D.) who was also a Vajracaryya 
of great repute and wrote a large number of authorita¬ 
tive works. So far as we know none of his works is 
existent in the original Sanskrit but some are indeed 
preserved in Tibetan translation in the Tangyur collec¬ 
tion. The following is a list of books written by Lila¬ 
vajra and translations of these in Tibetan are still 
extant *:— 

1. Sri Sahajaguhyasamajasadhana. 

2. Sri Sahajasiddhi. 

3. Aryanamasangiti^ika. 

4. Yamantakamantramulartha Vajraprabheda. 

5. Dakinlvajrapahjara-pahcadakinisadhana. 

6. Kpjnayamaritantrasya pahjika. 

7. Mahatilakakrama. 

8. Guhyasamajatantranidana gurupadesa bhasya. 

9. Vajrasattvasadhananibandhana. 

From these titles it can easily be seen that both 
Vajrayana and Sahjayana were in a flourishing condi¬ 
tion and that the Ouhyasamajatantra and the Krsna- 
yamaritantra were regarded as very authoritative. It 
appears from the Tangyur that he also acknowledged 
another Guru by name Vilasavajra* besides the one 
already mentioned. In the same way besides Darika- 

1 I 

^ n fol. 74. 

2 Galatogue du Fonda Tibetain, II, p. 212. 

3 Bauddha Qan O Doha, app. p. 76. 

♦ Catalogue du Fonda Tibetain, II, p. 87. 
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pada he had another devoted disciple who called him¬ 
self Karunacala. This latter was a poet of a high order 
and several of his compositions appear in the Sadhana- 
m&la. His compositions are distinguished by easy-flow¬ 
ing diction and devotional language. In the end of the 
Sadhana of Vajramahakala he has mentioned the name 
of his Guru Lilavajra.' 

The name of Darikapada (753 A.D.), the disciple of 
Lilavajra,* is fairly well known through the publication 
of MM. Haraprasad Sliastri’s Bauddha Gan 0 Doha. 
From this work it appears that Darika was a Bengali 
and wrote a number of songs in his vernacular some 
of which are recorded in the work above referred to.* 
In one of his songs he offers his obeisance to Luipa * 
and this leads the editor MM. Shastri to think that 
Darika was a direct disciple of Lui.* Luipa, as we have 
shown, belonged to an earlier age and as such any close 
connection between the two is hardly admissible. We 
can, however, explain this by holding that Darika prob¬ 
ably mentioned Lui as he was the first Siddhacaryya, 
and this seems to be a more reasonable explanation. A 
specimen of his song is given below:— 

irwuTN ii 

CTWT itut i 

1*: VTw inc ’w'stt ii 

Darika composed a pretty large number of works in 
Sanskrit but none of them is found to be existent in the 

' vm varr 

ftiarr i 

I etc. 

2 Catalogue du Fonds Tibetain, II, p. 212. 

8 Op. cit intro., p. 30. ^ Op. cit., p. 53. 

VTw V? fwtvT i 


& Op. cit., intro., p. 30. 
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original Sanskrit at the present time. He has written 
books on the Cakrasamvara, Kalacakra and Vajra- 
yoginl Tantras. Several of his works were translated 
into Tibetan and the following among them are now 
extant — 

1. f^ri Kalacakratantrasya Sekaprakriyavrtti. 

2. Tathagatadygti. 

3. Cakrasamvarasadhanatattvasaiigraha. 

4. Cakrasamvaramandalavidhi tattvavatara, 

5. Cakrasamvarastotra sarvarthasiddhi visuddha 

chudamani. 

6. Yoganusaripi nama VajrayoginI tika. 

7. VajrayoginI pCijavidhi. 

8. Kamakala tarana sadhana. 

9. f^ri Oddiyanavinirgata Mahaguhyatattvopa- 

desa. 

10. Prajnaparamita hrdayasadhana. 

Next comes Sahajaj^oginl Cinta (766 A.D.) a female 
ascetic and a disciple of Darikapada who is known to ns 
as the authoress of the Vyaktabh&vamigata-taUra-siddhi a 
a small work in Sanskrit.® A translation of this in 
Tibetan also exists.’ 

It appears from her work that she was a follower of 
the Vijnanavadin school and laid particular stress on the 
Universe being nothing but the creation of the citta or 
mind. It is the mind, she says, which begets miseries 
and in consequence creates all the external objects. 
The Prajna and Upaya are also creations of the mind 
and when they combine give rise to Mahasukha in the 
mind which fancies the whole external world to be the 
forms of Mahasukha. The mind has its vagaries and 
its own ways: sometimes it is sleeping, sometimes it is 

^ Op. cit., pp. 39, 40. 

2 This MS. was discovered by us and a copy is preserved in the Oriental 
Institute. 

3 Bauddha Q^riy index, p. 96. 
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awake and active, sometimes it begets desires, some¬ 
times it is pure and sometimes it is impure, sometimes 
it has many forms and sometimes it is in an undescrib- 
able state. The Yogin who is able to realize the 
voidness of the external world and keep his mind free 
from reflection in all its different states and in all 
its vagaries and ways, is really the emancipated, and 
Buddhahood for him is easy of attainment. At the 
end of the work the authoress describee Yajrasattva in 
most eloquent language and characterises him as one 
who is realized by self alone, who defies comparison, is 
omnipresent, all-pervading, who is the creator, destroyer 
and the lord of the Universe and who brings into 
prominence the manifestations of the mind.' 

Next comes Dombi Heruka (777 A.D.) the disciple 
of Sahajayoginl who like Darika is well-known to many 
through the publication of the Biiddlm Gan O Doha 
already referred to. He was a king of Magadha but 
became an ascetic." In the Tibetan Tangyur he is 
sometimes called Acaryya or Mahacary 3 ^a or Siddha- 
caryya. Dombi Heruka is recognized as one of the 
eighty-four 8iddhas. He wrote books on Sahajayana 
and Vajrayana, and composed a book of songs entitled 
the Domhl-Gltika. The .songs given in the Bavddha 
Gan 0 Doha are taken probably from this Dombi Giiika 
composed by him. The following is a characteristic 
sample: 

Nf? m I 

WTTg I 

inw me ariTW ^ n * 

' *?>RT1T I 

mar: n mif mif n 

2 TSrSnSth, p. 323 ; Pag Sam Jon Zan^ index, p. cxliii. 

2 Op. cit, p. 26. 
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Dombl Heruka composed a Sadhana of the goddess 
Nairatma and this is recorded in the SMhanamala.^ 
It appears from the very opening lines of this Sadhana 
that he followed the Hevajra Tantra : 

wf^HT ^f|lJT*rtn»Pira ii 

He wrote a fairly large number of works; the 
Tibetan translations of the following among others are 
extant.* 

1. Dasatattva. 

2. Yogiyogini nama sadharanarthopadesa. 

4. Nairatmayogini sadhana. 

5. Ganacakravidhi. 

6. Ekavirasadhana. 

7. Namasangltivrtti. 

8. Guhyavajratantraraja-vrtti. 

Besides these he wrote another work, entitled, the 
Sahajasiddhi * which we have discovered in the original 
Sanskrit. This is a highly interesting work even though 
it is short and consists of three small chapters, and prob¬ 
ably does not exceed even a hundred Mokas in all. In 
it there are certain topics of absorbing interest, and we 
take this opportunity of recording some of the views 
expressed by the author. 

Dombi formulates that the worship of Kula is the 
most important in Tan trie religion. Without it no 
success can be achieved, but with it great success is 
possible of attainment.* While explaining the word 
Kula, he says, they are five in number and they origi¬ 
nate from the five Dhyani Buddhas, Ak§obhya, Vairo- 
cana, Amitabha, Ratnasambhava and Amoghasiddhi 

' Sadhatiain^la, Vol. II, p. 443, 2 Bauddha Gan, app. p. 34. 

2 Copy of this is preserved in the Oriental Institute. 
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and this is the reason why they are called Kitlesas or the 
Lords of the Kulas (families). The thunderbolt family 
originates from Aki^obhya, the Lotus family from Ami- 
tabha, the Jewel family from Ratnasambhava, [the Disc 
family from] Vairocana and the Action family from 
Amoghasiddhi.' 

From the word Kula the words Kulacara, Kaulika 
are derived. The Kaulas declare themselves to be Tantric 
Hindus. From the literature of the extant Kaulaism 
the meaning of the word Kula is not clear. Moreover, 
in some instances a large number of interpretations of 
the word appear which shows definitely that Hindus 
were not certain about the meaning of the word.® But 
the meaning in the Buddhist sense is quite clear and 
unequivocal; they gave not more than one interpretation 
to the word. The Kaulas according to them, mean the 
worshippers or the followers of the originators of the 
five families, namely, of the five Dhyani Buddhas. The 
question will then arise as to whether the Kaulas are 
really Hindus or Buddhists. We are not here to discuss 
this great question which should remain open until 
sufficient materials are at hand to prove either. There 
is indeed very little difference between the Kaulacara 
and the Tantric Bauddhacara, because in both the 
desire to do improper and illegal things in the fullest 
extent is present. 

Dombi Heruka has written about the theory of 
Mahasukha, and the happiness obtainable therefrom has 
been fully dealt with. The happiness which can best 
be obtained by one’s own experience, according to him, 
has four successive stages: Ananda, Paramananda, Vira- 
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manauda, and Sahajananda. By the combination of 
the two elements Prajna and Upaya these four stages 
of great happiness can be obtained.* It can only be 
experienced by one’s own self and when so realized 
then only emancipation or perfection can be obtained.® 
In the 11th century Advayavavajra also voiced the 
same opinion.® Dombi Heruka was also responsible 
for the introduction of certain new elements into the 
Vajrayana system. 

The next period of the development of the Tantric 
culture amongst the Buddhists is probably represented 
by a set of most powerful writers and popular gurus 
like Dipaiikara (980-1053), Advayavajra or Avadhutipa, 
his disciple Lalitagupta/ Tilopa of Catigaon, Ratna- 
kara^nti, Prajnakaramati and Naropa all of whom 
were contemporaries of King Mahipala I of the Pala 
Dynasty who according to V. A. Smith flourished 
between A.D. 978 to 1030.® 

§5, Leading Tenets of Vajrayana. 

(i) Conception of Onru. 

In ancient India for all kinds of religious and 
secular knowledge the necessity of a Guru or preceptor 
was always felt, but nowhere is reverence to the Guru 
so much in evidence as in Vajrayana. Nothing, they 
affirm, can be achieved without a preceptor. It is 

^ g II 

- <Jf. p, 32, Qo8f No. 40. 

* qi g i i y am i 

For detailed information see N. K. Bhattasali; ed : Gopkander SannyM, 
p. 60; Indian Teachera of BuddMst Universities, p. 168. 
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impossible to follow mystic doctrines and practices 
without a preceptor. What particular Mantra or mystic 
practice is suitable to a person who is already initiated 
must be told by the preceptor whose duty it is also to 
inform him of the way in which it should be repeated 
and the number of times it should be muttered in order 
to obtain the different kinds of perfections (Siddhia). 
The Buddhists always had preceptors practically since 
the time of Buddha, but the more Buddhism became 
mystified in its later stages the greater was the necessity 
of preceptors that was felt, and, in Vajrayana, we find the 
position of the Gum altogether paramount. He is 
idolized as the Buddha, he is the Sugata, he is Dharma- 
kaya, and the bestowal of emancipation lies in his power; 
he is omniscient and without his kindness nothing can be 
achieved. In every Tantric work there is an evidence of 
the high esteem in which the Gurus were held * and, in 
many works, the characteristics of the Gur^( and the 
disciple are enumerated.^ Simply because a Mantra is 
known it does not necessarily follow that by muttering it 
one can attain perfection. It is impossible, and it is 
against the principles of Vajrayana. The worshipper is 
first to be initiated by a Guru, and he must obtain the 
different kinds of Ahhiseka from the Guru, and then, if 
all his instructions are followed in the most precise 
manner possible, then and then alone Siddhi or perfection 
is possible of attainment. G^rMship is a position which 
is very difficult to attain; and unless one answers to 
the characteristics laid down in Vajrayana literature he 
is no Gtiru but a cheat.* 


1 See, for instance, the prayer to the Guru by the disciple in the Prajfiopaya^ 
rinUcayttsiddhi, GOS, p. 12, 61okas 9-16. 

- See, for instance, JMnasiddhi GOS, chapters 13 and 14, on pp. 71 ff. 

Of. Jftiinaaiddhi, GOS, p. 72— 

^ ^ ^Tur i 

fwf « 
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(ii) Regulations for worshippers. 

In view of the conflicting statements regarding the 
restrictions imposed on the worshippers in the Sadhana- 
mdila, it becomes diflficult to say as to how the lives of 
the worshippers were regulated in those times, and what 
mandates of the Church they had to follow. We find, 
for instance, that the worshippers must abstain from 
taking non-vegetarian and all objectionable items of food^ 
such as, onions, oil, salt, etc., and must not violate the 
rules of strict celibacy. ‘ In other places it is said that 
the offerings should consist of flesh, wine and other 
objectionable articles.® In one place it is said that 
worship should be done after purifying the body by bath 
and by observing the rules of celibacy.'’ In other 
places, again, contrary to the above, no restriction is 
laid down either of place or of any particular food.^ 
Again, w'e also meet with a general rule that the w'orship- 
per obtains perfection by the muttering of the Mantras 
only, even without drawing the Maridala (magic circle) 
or purifying himself by fasting.® 

The reason for this contradiction seems to be that 
the Vajrayanists recognized the existence of different 
grades among the worshippers, and legislated for the 
different classes beginning from a strict observance of 
Vinaya rules in the lowest ranks to the stage of no 
restriction in the highest ranks. Indrabhuti recognized 
three classes of disciples, as Mrdu, Madhya and Adhimatra, 
who had different degrees of mental development, and 

p. 333 i 

S p. 385 etc. 

3 D. 336 I 
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prescribed for them according to their mental capacities 
different regulations for their spiritual uplift. ‘ Advaya- 
vajra classified the Buddhists as ^aik^as and Asaik^as 
and prescribed the strictest rules for the Saik^as who 
were less advanced.* The Asaik^as being much more 
advanced in the matter of spiritual progress were 
allowed to follow such advanced practices as are 
prescribed in the Anuttarayogatantras. 

Our late lamented friend Kazi Dawasam Dup has 
given us also a classification of the Vajrayana; he 
divides it into six stages, though, of course, he regarded 
the different divisions as pertaining to Mantrayana.* 
The aforesaid divisions are:— 

1. Kriyatantrayana. 

2. Carya(Upaya)tantrayana. 

3. Yogatantrayana. 

4. Mahayogatantrayana. 

5. Anuttarayogatantrayana. 

6. Atiyogatantrayana. 

We do not know on what authority this classifica¬ 
tion is based and there is little hope of knowing it as 
the reverend Kazi is now no more. It is to be pointed 
out in this connection that this elaborate classification 
was unknown in India where only the (1) Kriyatantra 
(2) Caryatantra, (3) Yogatantra and (4) Anuttarayoga- 
tantra"* were known. These four terms are more or 
less frequently met with in Buddhist Tantric literature 
and as such they make their appearance in the Sadhana- 
mala also. Beginners and initiates into the mysteries 
of Vajrayana were, of course, admitted in the lowest 
ranks, for instance, in the Kriyatantra where strict 


^ Jtlanasiddhi, chapters 18, 19 and 20, pp. 95ft’. 

2 Advayavajraaamgraha, chapter 1, p. 1. 

Cakrasambharatantra {T&ntric texts), intvo., xxxii. 
^ See Waddell; Lamaiam, p. 152. 
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rules, discipline, and celibacy were enjoined on them 
until they were considered fit to be raised to the higher 
claas. The Yogatantra appears to have been reserved 
for those who were considered fit to come in contact with 
the t^aktis, while the Anuttarayogins belonged to the 
highest class and were immune from all laws, human or 
divine. They were called Siddhas and were believed, 
to be in possession of extraordinary powers of working 
miracles and performing prodigious feats. The tradi¬ 
tional number of the Siddhas is recognized as eighty- 
four and they mostly belonged to the Pala period of 
Bengal History.* The Tibetans are supposed to have 
preserved a history of these eight 5 ^-four Siddhas and 
this has been translated into German by A, Grunwedel 
and published as Die Geschichten der Vierundachtzig 
(Mahasiddhas) in the Baessler Archiv, Band V. 

1916. 

(iii) Mantras. 

The Mantras or mystic syllables constitute tin* 
backbone of Tantric worship and of Vajrayana; they 
are of innumerable varieties, such as, Bija, Hrdaya, 
Upahrdaya, Puja, Arghya, Puspa, Dhupa, Dipa, Naive- 
dya, Netra, Sikha, Astra, Raksa, and so forth. These 
Mantras are mostly unmeaning words but they some¬ 
times disclose distinctly the influence of a language now 
unknown, * It is however impossible to say how these 
Mantras were introduced in ancient India; the V'edic 
hymns were indeed called Mantras but they had their 
meaning. But these Tantric Mantras are in most cases 
meaningless strings of words, sometimes giving absolute¬ 
ly no sense. The Vajrayanists, of course, in several 
instances, attempted to trace the origin of certain Man¬ 
tras which point unmistakably to Buddha himself as 


3 Kem: Manual of Buddhism, p. 133. 

2 See for instance the Mantra of Jshguli for prevention of snake bite, and 
for killing snakes. SSdhanamala, p. 249>50. 
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their originator.^ The Mantras of Vajrayana seem to 
be a development of the Dharapis contained in the 
Vidyadharapitaka to which a reference has been given 
by Hiuen Thsang. These Dharanis according to Kern 
existed in Buddhism from very ancient times,^ and 
seemed to have been introduced into Buddhism for the 
benefit of the less advanced followers who did not care 
so much for their Nirvana as they did for their material 
prosperity in this world. Such recruits to Buddhism 
were enjoined to read some of the Sutras which how¬ 
ever proved to be beyond their intelligence. For their 
benefit these had to be shortened into Dharanis and 
they had to commit them to memory. This seems to 
be the process in which the Sutras underwent a change 
in very ancient times, and ultimately when they were 
further reduced they gave rise to Mantra. Take for 
instance, the example of Astasahasrika Prajnapammita 
which in itself is too stupendous for any tolerably learn¬ 
ed Buddhist to read through and understand, not to 
speak of the illiterate mass which were mostly respons¬ 
ible for the great popularity of Mahayana. They can¬ 
not indeed read this vast literature for acquiring merit; 
for them something shorter was necessary. Prajndpar- 
amitd with its eight thousand stanzas was therefore 
reduced to a hundred, and, ultimately, to a very few 
stanzas which became known as the Prajndpdramitd 
Hrdaya Sutra which was further reduced to make room 
for the Prajnaparamita Dharani. The next step in this 
chain of evolution is in the formation of a Prajnapara¬ 
mita Mantra which makes its appearance in the SadJuma- 
mala, and this again led to the conception of her 
Bija in one syllable Pram in response to which the 
Sunya may transform itself in the form of the god- 

1 cf. p. 334 i 

p. 335 ^rr»T>H: »ltftnT: « W I 

2 Manual of Buddhism, p. 6. 
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dess Prajnaparainita, a veritable metamorphosis of the 
Prajnaparamita literature. The origin of the Tantric 
Mantra thus can be traced through the successive stage.s 
of the Buddhist literature; when, however, we turn our 
attention to Hindu literature we are surprised to find 
that the Tantric Mantras suddenly make their entry in 
the Hindu Tantric literature without showing even a 
faint trace of the earlier and crude stages of development. 
To our mind this seems to be a sufficient reason for 
believing the Hindu Mantric system to be later than 
the Buddhist Vajrayana and for holding that they were 
incorporated into Hinduism bodily from Buddhism. 

In the Sadimnamala the sadhana for Jahguli which 
is in the form of a Sangiti is said to have been delivered 
by Buddha himself.* In the sadhana of Vajrasarasvati it 
is said that this sadhana has been composed in accordance 
with the instructions of the Sugata.* With reference to 
the Mantra Om picu picu prajnavardhani jvala jvala 
mehavardhani dhiri dhiri buddhivardhani svaha the 
sadhana says that this Mantra was delivered by Buddha 
himself.’ The famous logician ^antarak^ita and his 
erudite disciple Kamalaslla both of whom belonged to 
the eighth century are of opinion that the Buddha 
instructed the people in the Mantras, Man4alas, etc. 
so that they might obtain prosperity in this world.* 
From these facts we can easily maintain that Buddha 
introduced some sort of mysticism into his religion which, 
in later times owing to a variety of influences, developed 


1 See p. 248ff. 

2 p. 334: I 

3 p. 336: WTXTO: «ltfw R I 

4 TaUva»athgmha,p. 906: I etc. 
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into a full fledged mystic system in the form of 
Vajrayana. 

The Vajrayanists maintain that the Mantras are 
endowed with great powers and blindly believe in 
them. In the Sadhanamcdat passages showing this blind 
faith on their part are too frequent and eloquent. In 
one place it is said: What is there impossible for the 
Mantras to perform if they are applied according to 
rules? ^ In another place it is said that through the 
repeated mutterings of the Mantra, so much power is 
generated that it can astonish the whole world.* The 
Mantras by their power can even confer the Buddha- 
hood *; the merits that accrue from the mutterings of the 
Mantra of Mahakala are so numerous that all the Buddhas 
taken together cannot count them even if they were to 
count without cessation for a number of days and 
nights.* The five greatest sins according to Buddhism 
are the five Anantaryas but these can be easily washed 
away and perfection can be gained if the Mantra of 
Lokanatha is repeated.® By the repetition of the 
Mantra of Khasarpana the Buddhahood becomes as 
easy of access as the Badaraka fruit on the palm of the 
hand ® By the Dharani of Avalokitesvara even an ass 
can keep three hundred stanzas in memory.The 
Mantra of Ekajata is said to be so powerful that 
the moment it is muttered a man becomes free from 
danger, he is always followed by good fortune and his 
enemies are all destroyed and without doubt he becomes 

1 p. 576: inerrvt wftfV i 

8 p. 334: I 

8 p. 270: *pwriar v^at*iPr fij s^rsiri: i 

4 p. 600: WTO TOTITO IT 
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as pious as the Buddha.^ Examples of this kind can be 
easily multiplied from the SadkanamdUi. Lest the people 
prove doubting, which they are always apt to do, the 
S&dhanamaUi gives from time to time the assurance 
that the power of the mind is extraordinary and one 
should not doubt what is said about the efficacy of the 
Mantras.^ 

It is said that the Mantras are only powerful when 
they are applied strictly in accordance with the rules. 
The rules are so strict and minute, and so numerous 
that it is extremely improbable that any Mantra is 
capable of being applied in strict conformity to rules, and 
this is a factor which is apt to discourage enthusiasts 
and new recruits. But whether the Mantras which are 
not recited according to the letter of the rules, but in 
conformity with them as far as is possible, can give any 
results, is answered in the Sadhanamald probably in token 
of encouragement to new-comers and enthusiasts. “ You 
should not be sorry,” says Kumudakaramati, because 
you are not able to apply the Mantra in accordance with 
the rules stated before. At least you should perform 
the rite of self-protection and thinking of the closure of 
the boundary (Simabandhana) and of worship you should 
repeat the Mantras as long as you can and aim at 
perfection. In accordance with your powers and actions 
you will certainly obtain results. The testimony of the 
Tantras in this connection is that such a worshipper can 
alone give protection to the world.®” The repetition of 
the Mantras, however, has to be done with the greatest 
care and, in several instances, the Sadhanamala gives 

» p. 262 ; | «to. 
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directions for proper repetition. For instance, they 
should not be recited too quickly, nor too slowly. The 
mind at the time of recitation should be free from all bad 
thoughts and completely concentrated on the letters of 
the Mantra which should be repeated so long as there is 
no tired feeling.’ 

The Mantras are considered most sacred by the 
Vajrayanists and the accuracy of these Mantras were 
zealously guarded by them, in much the same way as 
the Vedic Mantras, by means of several devices. These 
Mantras are composed usually in ordinary prose but 
occasionally in an enigmatic language the meaning of 
which sometimes becomes very difficult to understand. 
The Mantras are done into prose as well into mnemo¬ 
nic verses for the obvious purpose of memorising. 
These verses are extremely curious and give practically 
no meaning to ordinary readers. Let us take, for ins¬ 
tance, the verse: 

i 

frrwT*?!! 5a ^ n 

At first sight it gives no meaning unless you know that 
it is the statement of a Mantra done into verse which 
when translated will give the following meaning. “ In 
the beginning there is Cakradhara, who is followed by 
two PicvLS and Vardhani joined with Prajna ; after that 
are two Jvalas which are followed by Vardhani after 
Medha; even at the end there are two dhiris, Briddhi 
and Vardhani ending in Svahd. This Mantra which has 
power to confer the cleverness of a poet was introduced 
by the Sugata.” 

S p. 335. 
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Now the above is nothing but the statement of 
the Mantra of VajraviBasarasvat! which runs as; Om 
pwu picu prajMvardhani jvala jvala medMvardhani 
dhiri dhiti huddhivardhani svdha. 

Another example of a similar nature is the Bija- 
mantra of Sarasvati which is stated in the Sodhana- 
m&la as: 

R 

“ It stands on the second syllable of the seventh ; and 
is the fourth of the eighth, it is accompained by the 
fourth of the first and decorated with the spot.” The 
explanation seems to be; the second syllable of the 
seventh class (Antahstha) is R, fourth of eighth (U^ma) 
is H, fourth of the first (Svara) is I, the spot is M and 
therefore the resultant Bija is HRiM, (^) the Bija of 
Sarasvati. 

Let us take up a third interesting example of this 
kind where the Mantra of Ekajata is expressed in 
mnemonic verse *;— 

TTWi W R 

'Bfli wjum*! i 
srT^f^wRx^ i 

g uw»s ii 

» ^ 

^ig«i w utn fan i 

1 p. 335. S p. 261f. 
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“ It ends in H placed on Fire, is pierced by the fourth 
vowel and is accompanied by the head of a spot and the 
half moon. This first Bija is a great Bija. Now hear 
of the second which ends in T with Fire, is pierced by 
the same and is accompanied by Nadabindu. The third 
also I state carefully which ends in H trampling on the 
sixth vowel and is accompanied by Nadabindu. This 
Bija is the most powerful and is able to set the three 
worlds on fire. I state now as was done before by the 
Buddha, the fourth syllable which ends in PHA and 
gives all kinds of perfections. In order to complete the 
Mantra hear the half syllable ending in T which is 
devoid of A and by mere utterance saves all.” 


The first Bija consists of H, R (fire), I (fourth 
vowel), II (spots) and ]fi[ and the resultant syllable is 
H RI & ^ (iiff i). The second Bija includes T, R (fire), 
I and iSl which together makes T R I ]&; (^’). The third 
has H, U (sixth vowel), and ]&, which together give 
H U ]& (^). The fourth is PHA while the fifth letter is T 
which is deprived of its A and therefore considered as a 
half letter. The last two will give P H A T. So the whole 
Mantra stands as * 'lu (Hrims Trim Hum Phat). 


(iv) Bodhicitta. 

The Vajrayanist conception of the Bodhi mind 
appears to be the same as that of the Yogacara School 
started by Asahga and the literature of which included 
among others such excellent works as the Tattva- 
sa'hgraka of Santarak^ita. The human mind, or as it is 
called in Buddhism, the Bodhi mind is something like a 
continuous stream of consciousness which changes every 
moment, the consciousness of the previous moment 
givingrise to the consciousness of the succeeding moment. 
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the first being the cause of the next. This chain of mo¬ 
mentary consciousness is without a beginning, or at best, 
its starting point cannot be traced, and Buddhism, more 
or less, is not so much concerned with the beginnings 
of things as it is with the future or the emancipation 
of the chain of Vijnana. This chain of momentary 
consciousness operating in unison with the all powerful 
act-force leads the chain either to degradation or emanci¬ 
pation according as the actions done are good or bad. The 
Bodhi mind is by nature surcharged with bad conforma¬ 
tions, memory, desires, etc., which consequently make 
it impure. To purify this chain of Vijnana there should 
be an attempt on the part of its owner to remove the 
many impurities, and until the impurities are not so 
removed the Bodhi mind will be subject to a series of 
transmigrations, not necessarily in the world of men, 
but in one of the numerous heavens if the actions done 
are good or in the world of animals, ghosts, etc., if the 
actions done are bad.^ 

According as are the impurities removed one after 
another from the Bodhi Mind the mind commences an 
upward march in the different spiritual spheres named by 
the Mahayanists as, the Bhumis, and stays in the different 
spheres only so long as he is not qualified enough to rise 
still higher. The number of these Bhumis is recognized 
generally as ten, and the Sutra which describes these 
ten Bhumis is the famous Da4abhumikasutra of which 
we have just got a magnificient edition from Dr. Ji,. 
Rahder. The Bhumis are named on page 5 of this 
book, and their names are Pramudita, Vimala, Pra- 
bh&kan, Arci^matl, Sudurjaya, AbhimukhI, DuraAgama, 
Acala, Sadhumati, and Dharmamedhya. When the 
Bodhi Mind obtains emancipation, or in other words, 
when it crosses the ten Bhumis mentioned above, it is 
rewarded with Omniscience. Now then the question 

1 BhattaohaiTya: Foreword to the Tattvcuahgraha^ p. xxxix. 
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arises as to the place where the Omniscient Bodhi Mind 
can reside in the real cosmological structure as conceived 
originally by Buddha. The Bhumis, it may be remem¬ 
bered, were not meant for the Hinayanists but were 
exclusively meant for the Mahayanists whose followers 
went by the name of the Bodhisattva. No Buddhist 
will be called a Bodhisattva who has no compassion 
for suffering humanity or who will not be prepared to 
sacrifice his Nirvana, even though entitled to it, until all 
the creatures of the universe are in possession of the 
Bodhi knowledge. Thus we can see how the Sravaka 
and Pratyekas are not entitled to the name of a 
Bodhisattva which also accounts for their being called 
Hinayanists because they selfishly look forward for 
their own benefit and are not at all moved by the intense 
sufferings of other less advanced brethren. 

The Hinayanists before obtaining their Nirvana, have 
a place in the world structure, but their individuality is 
lost when they actually obtain Nirvana. They have not 
to wait for the emancipation of others and as such their 
continuing to hold on to existence is not at all necessary. 
But the Bodhi Mind of a Bodhisattva is entirely different. 
Even when he is entitled to his Nirvana he has to 
continue for the benefit of all living beings and work 
vigorously. But to the question, where do they live 
after their attainment of Omniscience ?—a satisfactory 
answer has been given by 6antarak§ita in his famous 
work the Tattvctsangraha where he says: 

A kanisihapure ramye suddhavasavivarjite ! 

Buddhyante yatra sambtiddha nirmitastviha Bvd- 
dhyate !! 

“In the excellent Akanii^tha heaven which leaves 
aside the Suddhavasa gods, the Bodhisattva attains 
Omniscience and (under his influence) a Buddha is 
born in this world.” 
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KamalaSlla while commenting on this passage says 
that above the Akani^liha heaven there is the MaheSvara- 
hhavana or the abode of MaheSvara where the chain of 
consciousness of the compassionate Bodhisattva attains 
Omniscience. 

The Vajrayanist conception and definition of Bodhi- 
citta is in accordance with the tenets of the Bodhisattva- 
yana, and was first promulgated in the Guhyasamaja. 
According to this authority the Bodhi Mind is there 
where voidness and compassion work in unison.^ 

At this stage it is necessary to explain the concep¬ 
tion of the external objects from the viewpoint of Vajra- 
yana. In the eye of a Vajrayanist the external world 
has much the same significance as it appears in 
Yogacara. In the Sadhanamala also there is ample 
evidence to show how the external world is treated in the 
philosophy of Vajrayana. In one place it characterises 
the external world with its movable and immovable 
objects like the pot, picture, carriage, house, house of 
statues, mountains, etc., as reduced by reason to mere 
appearances in much the same way as magic and dream 
are considered as appearances.® Therefore the Vajraya- 
nists held that external objects have no more reality than 
magic, mirage, shadow or dream and that their reality 
could not be proved by reason. 

(v) Ahamkara. 

A peculiar feature of Vajrayana worship lies in its 
doctrine of Ahamkara or identification of the Bodhicitta 


^ p. Ill quoted from the Quhyaaamaja — 

See also JMnaMdhi p. 75 where the identical iloka is also quoted. 
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with the deity worshipped. The 8&dhananuiJd explains 
this doctrine of Ahaihkara clearly in several places and 
the word occurs in almost every Sadhana. It is explain¬ 
ed as “ I am the goddess and the goddess is in me.” ‘ 
After Ahaihkara the worshipper should conceive himself 
as the deity with the same complexion, form and limbs 
as described in the Sadhana and should instead of wor¬ 
shipping any external object worship himself. It was 
suggested elsewhere that this identification of the 
worshipper with the deity worshipped was a new feature 
introduced by the Buddhists into Tantrism. This has 
met with a general criticism from a number of noteworthy 
scholars and journalists including Dr. A. C. Coomar- 
swami of Boston and Mr. O. C. Ganguli of Calcutta. It 
has been urged that in view of the great antiquity of the 
Yoga Philosophy the view that the doctrine of 
A hamkara is a new introduction is untenable. To this it 
may be said here that the theory of the absorption of the 
individual self with the Primordial Matter or union of 
the self with a Personal God by the practice of Yoga, 
and thereby the attainment of perfect knowledge and the 
consequential freedom from the bondage of transmigra¬ 
tion, was started in India from very ancient times, and 
traces of it can be found in the Upanisads of very great 
antiquity, even greater than that of the Yoga System. 
Nothing therefore can be said to be a new introduction. 
But still we say, for instance, that the Yedanta doctrines 
originated with Sankara though previous to that there 
was a school of Aupani^ada philosophers; that Sahkara 
systematised the doctrine of Maya though Buddhists 
from Nagarjuna’s time all acknowledged and wrote 
about the same doctrine in their works. When it is said 
that this element of Ahaihkara was introduced by 


1 See for instance, p. 318: ^ VWVTKfiWT ^ tuwift 
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Vajrayana for the first time it was said with reference to 
the identification of the worshipper with the deity who 
is a transformation of the great Reality known as Sunya 
not only for the purpose of obtaining emancipation as is 
found in Yoga but also for bewitching women, destroying 
men and their dwelling houses and even for the extraction 
of snake poison or for relieving a woman of the pains of 
labour. The Ahathkara in fact is imperative in the 
Vajrayana form of worship and this introduction is 
considered to be new in view of the multifarious purposes 
it was called upon to serve. 

In some of the Hindu Tantras the doctrine of identifi¬ 
cation or Ahamkara is indeed to be met with, and this 
fact gives rise to the controversy as to which Tantras, 
those of Hinduism or Buddhism, are older. We have 
sufficient reasons to hold that the Hindu Tantras were 
introduced on the model of the Buddhist Tantras and 
the Hindus among other things borrowed many Buddhist 
customs, practices, deities, and Mantras. The very 
Kulacara seems to have been originally conceived by 
the Buddhists and probably the forefathers of a large 
number of Kaulas to-day were direct disciples of 
Buddhists in the Tantrik Age. 

(vi) Advaya. 

To understand the significance of the Vajrayanic 
conception of Advaya, the theory of Stinyata and 
Karupa will first have to be taken into consideration. 
Voidness and compassion together constitute what is 
called the Bodhicitta or the Bodhi Mind. This idea 
probably for the first time makes its appearance in the 
Quhyasamaja. The mixing up of the two elements 
Sfinyata and Karupa is what is known as Advaya. 

The Stinyata as conceived by the Vajrayanists is 
very forcibly expressed in the Sadhan^rmld,, p. 111. 
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Here it is mentioned that Sfinyata consists in thinking 
or realizing all Dharmaa (elements or objects) as transi¬ 
tory, momentary, non-ego, mistaken (as realities) by the 
mind, similar to objects seen in a dream or magic, 
endowed with a beginning and end, and natural purity, 
non-existent, unborn, and void like the place of Ta- 
thata/ 

The conception of Karuna or compassion of the 
Vajrayanists finds also a lucid expression in the Sadhana- 
mdla: Compassion is defined as the determination on 
the part of the Bodhisattva to lead and finally to place 
all beings in Nirvana including beings bom from 
eggs, uterus, perspiration, or beings endowed with 
shoes like horses {Aupapaduka) or endowed with a form 
or formless, or endowed with consciousness or uncon¬ 
sciousness, or beings who abide neither in consciousness 
nor unconsciousness.^ In another place Karuna is ex¬ 
pressed as a strong determination to diffuse right 
knowledge among the people who owing to desire (fwna) 
are blinded by ignorance and cannot realize the con¬ 
tinuous transmigration as caused by the act force, in 
order that they may lead a life in accordance with the 
law of Dependent Origination.® 

The commingling of Sunyata with Karuim is what 
is designated by the Vajrayanists as Advaya and it is a 
theory which is very important for understanding the 
underlying features of Vajrayana, for, on this alone, the 
foundation of Sakti worship is based. The Sadhana- 

1 p. Ill: sriiraii: sfir- 
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mdZS also quite clearly explains the theory by charac¬ 
terizing the effects of Advaya by means of a simile: as 
copper leaves its dirty colour (and becomes gold) when 
it comes in contact with the magic tincture, similarly 
the body leaves off its attachment, hatred, etc., when it 
comes in contact with the tincture of Advaya.^ This 
Advaya is a form of cognition which is all important in 
Vajrayana and in many instances the craving for this 
knowledge finds expression in the Sadhanamala. In the 
same way as other ideas were deified in Vajrayana, 
Advaya was also deified and we find two deities Heruka 
and Prajna, the embodiments of Sonyata and Karuna, 
commingled in Advaya, and fused together in embrace 
in the Yuganaddha or the Ydb-yum form. The duality 
merges into one even as salt commingles with water. 

§6. Aims and objects of the Tantrics. 

The SadJianamalci is a collection of Sadhanas. The 
word Sadhana is closely connected with the word 
Siddhi and the Sadhana is a procedure by which Siddhi 
or perfection can be obtained, provided the directions 
therein given are practised with patience and zeal. The 
Hindus generally recognize eight Siddhis though occa¬ 
sionally eighteen and twenty-four Siddhis are also 
acknowledged. The eight Siddhis are: Anima, Mdhima, 
LaghivnA, Prapti, Prakamya, Isitva, Vaaitva, Kamava- 
sayitva. 

In the Brahmavaivarta Pura/m^ mention is made of 
thirty-four kinds of Siddhis, including the eight already 
cited. Some of them are: DUraSravana, Parakaya- 
praveia, Manoyatitva, Sarvajhatva, Vahniatambha, Jalaa- 
tanibha, Girajivitva, Vdyustambha, K^utpip&sanidraa- 

1 p. 82: w fiw wiw awfir rnt f*Rr 

2 Kfaf^anma-Khav^p Ch. 78, St. 20-28. 
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tambhUf K&yavy^hapraveSat Vaksiddha, MrtO/nayanat 
Pr&n&kar^ana, Pr&nadUna, Indriyaatamhha, and Buddhis- 
tambha. One who is able to attain by a particular pro¬ 
cess many of the foregoing powers is called a Siddha- 
puru^a “ Perfected Man.” In the mediseval times it is 
said there were many Siddhapuru^as in India, and the 
Buddhists recognize their number as eighty-four. Pic¬ 
tures of these are still prepared in Nepal and Tibet 
and they are even now venerated in these countries. 

The Siddhas again are of three varieties according 
to Tantraaara : ^ Uttama, Madhyama, and Adhama. The 
characteristics of each class are also given in the same 
work; and a Siddha, for instance, will be recognized 
as belonging to the first class when he is able to fulfil 
all his desires by mere wish, or in other words, as 
soon as a desire arises in his mind that very moment it 
is fulfilled. The second class Siddha is able to conquer 
death, commune with gods, enter unperceived into the 
bodies and homes of others, move in the air, hear the 
gods talk in the firmament, understand all terrestrial 
truths, obtain conveyances, ornaments, etc., and a long 
life, bewitch people, perform miracles, remove diseases 
by a mere glance, extract poison, obtain erudition in 
the Sastras, renounce all wordly enjoyments, practise 
Yoga in all the eight divisions, show compassion to all 
beings, obtain omniscience, etc., etc. The third or the 
lowest class of Siddha obtains: fame, long life, convey¬ 
ances, ornaments, familiarity with the king, popularity 
with royal personages and the people, power of bewit¬ 
ching, wealth and prosperity, children and family. 

It can be easily seen from the above that the third 
class of Siddhas were never designated as Siddhapuru^as; 
those were attached either to the first or the second 


1 Viivakota, (Bengali): arts, on and I 
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class. In all Tantras, Hindu or Buddhist, general direc¬ 
tions are always given as to the manner of obtaining 
Siddhi by muttering the mantras. In case legitimate 
muttering of the mantras and the conformity to the 
regulations do not bestow the desired Siddhi, the Tan¬ 
tras also give directions as how it can be obtained by 
seven different processes.^ 

Having thus described the nature of the Sadhakas 
or Magicians let us now proceed to characterise the 
different Siddhis or perfections, the possession of one 
or the other of which entitles a man to be called a 
Siddha or a Magician. The word Siddhi may be defined 
as the attainment of superhuman powers of the mind, 
body or the sense-organs. The Siddhi is generally 
known to be of five varieties: ® (1) Janmaja, co-existent 
with birth, (2) Ausadhija, due to some drug, (3) Man- 
traja, due to the agency of magic syllables, (4) Tapoja- 
due to austerities, (5) Samadhija, due to intense medita¬ 
tion. The mind is compared to a river in the rainy 
season with all the exits closed except one through which 
the water rushes with tremendous vigour. When mind 
in the same way is concentrated on one particular 
thought it is able to acquire great strength which we 
caU Siddhi (Perfection). 

Siddhis are of various kinds and range from success 
in love affairs to the attainment of the highest emanci¬ 
pation. But the Siddhis with which we are concerned 
in the Sadhanamdla owe their origin to mantras or 
magic syllables. If we examine the kind of Siddhis for 

Sk/bdakalpadruma from TatUrasSra : see art. on I 

* SwfxfilirWIlWXWfxsfT: fiww! I 
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obtaining which the Buddhists of the Tantric Age busied 
themselves in muttering mantras and executing Tantric 
practices, we will be able to understand the aims and 
objects of the people and their mentality. Hence a 
study of these practices is not considered redundant as 
it is capable of throwing a flood of light on the state 
of Tantric culture. 

In the Sadhanas great anxiety is shown for 
averting and curing diseases,^ and for the extraction 
of snake-poison.* Next in importance to the above 
desire is the longing for acquiring a knowledge of the 
Sastras without study but only through the agency of 
the mantras. Another characteristic feature of the 
Sadhanas is presented by their craving for the Bodhi 
which again is to be obtained only through the help of 
the mantras.^ Then come the six cruel rites and the 
attainment of the eight great perfections {Astamahasid- 
dhayah).* Great anxiety is also shown for the attain¬ 
ment of Sarvajnatva,® or omniscience, or emancipation, 
or the position of a Buddha—all signifying one and the 
same thing,—namely, emancipation. The Tantric Bud¬ 
dhists also possessed a great desire to have the mighty 
Hindu gods as their servants, whom they believed to 
be conquerable by mantras, and willing to do menial 
work for the magician.® 


1 A good example of this is the group of three S&dhanas No. 17,84, and 312 
Expressions like the following are very common: 

I J’i, etc. 

2 All the Sadhanas of JahguU and some of Kurukulla are examples of this 
kind. 

8 Cf. for instance, I 

II 

4 As in Nos. 71,144, etc. 

4 For instance in S. 81. 

• AsinS. 172,260. 
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The Tantrio Buddhists also believed that the benign 
act of protection could be granted by divine agencies 
and also secured by rmntras.^ Curiously enough, the 
aid of the mantras was widely availed of by the TSntric 
Buddhists for vanquishing their opponents in public 
discussions.^ From this it appears clear that religious 
discussions in public assemblies were very common, and 
victory in these assemblies was eagerly sought by all 
classes of people including the Buddhists, and it is no 
wonder that gods and mantras were invented in order 
that the Sadhaka may easily obtain victory in learned 
discussions without being qualified for it. This leads 
us to believe in the stories recorded in the Pag Sam 
Jon Zan that in public assemblies disputants of different 
religious sects used to assemble and take part, either 
staking his own religion. Thus people were converted 
and reconverted to different religions. A great desire 
is also shown for performing miracles® probably for 
creating an impression on the public mind. In spite 
of acquiring such spiritual powers, however, the monks 
were habituated to go out for alms, as is evident from 
the devices invented by them, which miraculously in¬ 
duced people to offer alms of their own accord.* 

Their conception of future happiness was also of a 
strange character. In one of the Sadhanas a wish is 
expressed for a Siddhi which will enable the worshipper 
to remain in a state of rapture in the company of num¬ 
berless Apsarsas, in the land of the Vidyadharas where 


» Cf. S No. 200. 

* Cf. s. 161— I S« 166 

i s. 2 i 8 s. 266 ^ PwifimT; 

etc. 

8 s. 222 -^ I ..TOTww 

etc* 

* s. 236—ififj Pww iJTii 5ffWq[ i vm 
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the Lord of Heaven will.hold the parasol over his head, 
Brahma acting as councillor, Vemacitri as the army- 
commander, Hari as the gate-keeper, and the naked God 
^aiikara discoursing on the different virtues/ The 
monks usually led a poor life but they were nevertheless 
anxious for wealth, and believed that wealth could be 
obtained by the muttering of mantras alone. Jam- 
bhala, the God of Wealth, was created by them and 
different images and mantras were invented and a 
large number of Sadhanas were devoted to his wor¬ 
ship. These and similar instances are evidence of the 
attraction the poor monks had for wealth.* 

The Buddhists also acknowledged the eight great 
Siddhis though they were somewhat different from the 
eight Siddhis acknowledged by the Hindus. With the 
Buddhists the eight Siddhis are: (1) Khadga, (2) Anjana, 
(3) Padalepa, (4) Antardhana, (5) Rasa-Rasayana, (6) 
Khecara, (7) Bhucara, (8) Patala,® It is diflScult to get 
an explanation of the nature of these perfections cor¬ 
rectly from any Buddhist work. But, evidently, the 
first signifies the perfection which enables a man to 
conquer a battle with the help of a sword on which 
mantras have been muttered. The second evidently 
means the magic unguent which enables the wearer to 
perceive the treasures buried under earth or otherwise 
hidden from the eyes. The third refers to the mysteri¬ 
ous ointment which when applied to the legs enables 
a man to move about everywhere without his body 

1 s. 260 — gww: 

VM firefir, wfir, w'wr 'ifx: i 

etc. 

2 Cf. for instance, S. 293— 

qtsft ^ n also s. 296—'sfiir^uurm! I 

?rw[^ «nft wilN I etc. 
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being perceived by anybody. Thesimilarly, refers 
to the mysterious power which enables a man to dis¬ 
appear miraculously before the very eyes of other people. 
The fifth refers probably to the magic solution which 
turns baser metals into gold, or the medicine which 
gives immunity from death. The sixth is the power 
which enables one to move in the firmament. The 
seventh gives one power to go at will anywhere in this 
world in a moment, and the eighth refers to the power 
of going to the nether regions. Such feats were consi¬ 
dered superhuman and the monks of the Tantric Age 
directed their attention to executing such superhuman 
feats through the agency of the mantras which, they 
thought, develops psychic power. 

The most important among the different rites of the 
Tantrics are probably what are known as the iSatkarma 
or six rites, and it is necessary here to give some idea 
of the different rites with which the old monks always 
busied themselves. These six rites are: 6anti, Vasl- 
karana, Stambhana, Vidvesana, Uccatana and Marana. 
The first rite is the one which is calculated to remove 
diseases and save men from the terrible consequences 
of evil stars, or of bad actions done in the previous 
births. The second Vasikarana is the rite which when 
performed gives the performer the power to bewitch all 
other men or women or even animals and gods, and get 
work done by them. The third Stambhana is the rite 
by the performance of which power is conferred on the 
worshipper for stopping all actions of others, and even 
when a cause is operating to stop its effect. Thus tlie 
burning power of fire can be stopped; so that even if 
the fire be there it will not burn; it is the rite by which 
all actions of human beings can be stopped at will. 
The fourth Vidve^apa is another interesting rite which 
gives the power to separate two friends, relatives, lovers 
from each other and so forth. The fifth Ucc^ana is the 
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rite which when performed gives the performer special 
power to make his enemy flee from the country with all 
attendant disgrace. From the Sadhanamala it may be 
inferred that Uccatana was employed in destroying the 
dwelling houses of enemies by incantations of mantras 
and by other means. The sixth is Marana, which is 
perhaps the most cruel among the six cruel rites of 
Tantrisra. This consists in killing enemies by means 
of apparently harmless practices.^ 

These are known as Satkarma and it is said that 
experienced Tan tries get results immediately these rites 
are performed. It is nevertheless difficult for ordinary 
laymen to obtain any successful result because the rites 
have to be performed in accordance with Time, Star, 
and the appropriate gods and mantras which are known 
only to specialists. 

The mantras are of primary importance in all cruel 
rites and no less than six methods of application are 
generally formulated:— 

(1) Oratkana consists of reciting mantras on each 
of the letters of the name of the medium (Sadhya)— 
generally required in Santi or protective rites. 

(2) Vidarbha consists in writing the letters of the 
name of the medium, between the letters of the Mantra 
used mostly in Vasikarana or bewitching. 

(3) Samputa consists in writing the mantra in the 
beginning and at the end of the name of the medium— 
mostly required in Stambhana. 

(4) Rodhana consists in ajjplying the mantra in the 
beginning, middle and the end of the name of the 
medium—necessary in Vidvesana. 

(5) Yoga consists in reciting the name of the medium 
at the end of the mantra —required in Uccatana. 


I Viivakoia, article on I 
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(6) Pallava consists in applying the mantra at the 
end of the name of the medium, and this is required in 
the Marana or destructive rite/ 

Many more technical matters of absorbing interest 
to those interested in Mysticism, may be brought in 
and discussed here, but want of space prevents us from 
entering into the subject more in detail. So before 
closing this Section it is necessary to give a few refer¬ 
ences to the text of the Sadhanamala itself which will 
provide more information on this subject. These 
observations contained in the Sadhanamala, are of special 
value because there are at present only a few people 
who are acquainted with the purely Tantric doctrines 
and practices which were current amongst the Buddhists 
in the Tantric Age. 

If page 368ff of the Sadhanamala on the Sadhana 
of ^ukla Kurukulla is referred to, it will be seen that a 
number of general rules for the different practices have 
been given there. Some of these details may be of general 
interest. For instance, the Tantra insists that the men¬ 
tal condition in different rites should bo different. “ In 
Santi the mind should be peaceful, in Pau§tika it should 
be thriving, in Vasikarana it should display anxiety, 
and in Marana it should be in a greatly troubled state.”* 
“Santi should be performed on the first day of the 
lunar fortnight, Pau^tika on the full Moon day, Abhi- 
cara (Marana^ on the 14th day of the Moon and Vasi¬ 
karana on the eighth day.”* The worshipper should sit 
with his face Northwards in 6anti, Eastwards in Paui?- 

1 Ibid. 

w 3 fluc'f ii p. nes. 

vfinwi ^ 3 i 

II p. 368. 
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tika, Southwards in Abhicara and Westwards in the 
rites of attraction and Uccatana.”^ “Santi should 
be performed in Autumn, Pau^tika in Hemanta and the 
Abhicaras in the Summer season.”* “Santi should 
be performed in the evening, Paustika in early morning, 
and the Abhicaras in the noon or at mid-night.”® 

It is unnecessary to point out in this connection 
that the deity worshipped in the different rites may be 
the same, but the same deity will have different colours, 
weapons and forms in accordance with the rules guiding 
the rites, and it is precisely in this way that the deities 
were multiplied. 

§ 7. Authors of Sadhanas. 

Arranged alphabetically. 

The Sadhanas, as has already been said, are short 
works of different authors where the procedure for wor¬ 
shipping Buddhist gods and goddesses are given. The 
Sadhanas are mostly of anonymous authors, but 
amongst the total of 312 Sadhanas, quite a large 
number of names of authors are mentioned. Out of 
these many are known in the Tibetan Tangyur, but 
there are also many who were unknown to Tangyur. 
In the following pages attempts have been made to 
arrange the names of authors alphabetically (as chrono¬ 
logical arrangement is fairly impossible) and to indicate 
their literary services and, if possible, to give their 
approximate time. 

g ^ ^ i p. 369 . 

2 g w^rr i 
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1. Ahhayaharojgupta (No. 295). 
cir. A.D. 1084-1130. 

This author was well-known both in India and 
Tibet. He was well-versed in Tibetan and translated 
many works in that language. He hailed from Bengal, 
got his training from Magadha and made himself 
famous in the Vikramasila Monastery. Mr. P. N. Bose 
in his Indian Teachers of Buddhist Universities^ has 
given good ground for placing him in the reign of 
Rama Pala of Bengal who according to the latest 
authorities flourished between A.D. 1084-1130. 

Abhayakara was a great writer and translator into 
Tibetan, and the following list from Tangyur ® will show 
how many works he wrote and how many he transla¬ 
ted * 

T 1. Kalacakravatara. 

2. Sri Cakrasamvaramahabhisamaya, 

T 3. Abhisekaprakarana. 

4. Svadhisthanakramopadesa. 

5. Cakrasamvarabhisamayopadesa. 

6. Amnayamanjari, a commentary on Sri Sampu- 

tatantraraja. 

7. Jnanadakinisadhana. 

8. Jnana^akinlmantra. 

9. Abhayapaddhati, a commentary on Sri Buddha- 

kapalamahatantraraj a. 

T 10. Sri Mahakalasadhana. 

T 11. Sri Mahakalantarasadhana. 

12. Candraprabha, a commentary on Pancakra- 

mamata. 

13. Raktayamantakanii^pannayoga. 

14. Vajrayanapattimanjarl. 

15. Gapacakravidhi. 


I p. 82. « Bauddha Gan ODoha, app. p. 9. 

3 T indicates books composed and translated by him. 
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16. Vajravall nama Ma^cjalopayika. 

17. Nispannayogavall. 

18. Jyotirmanjarl nama Homopayika. 

In Tangyur he is sometimes called Papciita, Maha- 
pandita, Acaryya, Siddha and Sthavira. He is des¬ 
cribed in the Tangyur as a resident of Magadha. 

2. Advayavajra (Nos. 17, 217, 261). 
cir. 978-1030 A.D. 

Advayavajra popularly known as Avadhutipa is 
here represented as the author of three Sadhanas: for 
Simhanada, Vajravarahi and Saptak^ara, but curiously 
enough, he is also mentioned in one of the Sadhanas 
(No. 128) composed by Lalitagupta who calls himself a 
disciple of Advayavajra. We have no means to as¬ 
certain whether the Advayavajra mentioned in this 
latter Sadhana is the same as the author of the three 
Sadhanas above referred, but in all probability the two 
Advayavajras seem to be one and the same person. 
And this gives a good clue to fix his date with some 
reasonable probability. Now the Cambridge MS in 
which the Sadhana of Lalitagupta has been found is 
already known to have been written in the year 1165 
A.D. We can thus take 1100 A.D. as the probable 
date of Lalitagupta, and Advayavajra about one gene¬ 
ration earlier. But as Taranath mentions him as a 
contemporary of King Mahipala the Pala King, Dlpah- 
kara the great reformer, Naropa and several others, his 
time should be approximately taken to be the time of 
Mahipala who reigned between A.D., 978 to 1030. 
Advaya wrote a large number of works and twenty- 
one among them have been recovered by MM. 
Haraprasad Shastri in original Sanskrit, and these short 
works are now published in the Oaekwad's Oriental 
Series (No. XL). 
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In the Tibetan Tangyur* Advayavajra stands as 
the author or translator ® of the following works. 

1. i^ii Kalaoakropadesa-^adangayogatantra-pah- 

jika. 

2. Saptaksarasadhana. 

3. ^rl Cakrasamvaropadesa. 

4. Sri Cakrasamvaraprati(?tha. 

5. Sarvarthasiddhisadhana. 

6. Vajravarahisadhana. 

7. Vajravarahikalpasarvarthasadhana. 

8. Vajrayoginisukhottarasamvara - nirpayasvar 

thakamandala. 

9. Hevajrasadhana. 

10. Visuddhanidhi nama Hevajrasadhana. 

11. Nairatmaprakasa. 

12. Sznahomavidhi. 

T 13. Mahamayasadhana. 

14. Baktaikajatasadhana. 

15. Sri Mahakalastotra. 

16. Namasahgityupasaihharavitarka. 

17. AryamanjusrI-namasahgititika saropayika. 

18. Aryajnanasattva-manjuto-upayika. 

19. Jhanasattvamahjusriupayika. 

20. Jnanasattvamanjusri-vimalaratnamudravidhi. 

21. S vabhavavasamantracaryadasaka. 

22. Svapnek§a. 

23. Buddhabodhisamadhivi^aghatadipa. 

24. J hanasatt vamahj usrisarasiddhi. 

25. Kudr^t'lnii'ghata. 

26. Kudr^tinirghatacinta. 

27. Svapnanirdesa. 

28. Mayanirukti. 

29. Aprasahaprakasa. 

30. Tattvadasaka. 


liauddha C/Sn, app, p. 3. 

2 T indicates books composed and translated by him. 
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31. Y uganaddhaprakasa. 

32. Mahasukhaprakasa. 

33. Tattvaratnavali. 

34. Tattvaprakasa. 

35. Fancatathagatamudravivarana. 

36. Sevakarthasangraha. 

37. Samk^iptasekaprakriya. 

38. Pancasvabhava. 

39. Prajnopayodayapancaka. 

40. Dohanidhi nama Tattvopadesa. 

41. Mahayanavimsati. 

42. Amanasikara. 

43. Tattvamahayanaviihsati. 

44. Dobakosapanjika. 

45. Dohanidhikosaparipurnagiti nama nijatattva- 

prakasatlka. 

46. Dohakosahrdayarthagita tika. 

47. Caturmudropadesa. 

48. Sar vadharmaprasaha-desaka-tatt varth a -gatha- 

vrtti. 

49. Abodhabodhaka. 

50. Caturavajragitika. 

51. Prajnarambhavadhi-parikatha. 

T 52. Sevarthanirukti. 

53. Jnanasattvamanjusri Adibuddha nama sadha- 

na. 

54. Pindlkrtacaityasadhana. 

In the Tangyur various epithets are given to him, 
such as, Pandita, Mahapaijdita, Brahmana, Acarya, 
Mahacarya, Avadhuta, Upadhyaya, etc. He is defi¬ 
nitely said to be a Bengali. 

3. Ajitamitra (No. 55). 

Only one Sadhana of his is recorded in the Sadkana- 
mala. It is devoted to the worship of Arapacana, a 
form of ManjusrI, but the verses are remarkable by 
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reason of their sweet and melodious language and by 
their artistic adjustment of words. The following works 
are ascribed to him in the Tibetan Tangyur.^ 

1. Sriyaksabhratrdvayasadhana. 

2. Sugata^sanaratnavohittha. 

3. Arapacanasadhana. 

4. Prati^thavidhi. 

The epithets given to him in the Tangyur are: 
Acarya, Mahapandita, Siddha, and Siddhacaryya. His 
time is unknown but as the Sadhana appears in the MS 
Ab the time of the author may be taken to be some¬ 
what earlier than the 12th century. 

4. Anupamaraksita (Nos. 24, 98). 

This writer stands as an author of the two most 
elaborate Sadhanas for Khasarpana and Tara. His 
Sadhanas are very learned and informing with details on 
the different doctrines of the Vajrayana. In Tangyur* 
he is reputed to be the author of the following works:— 

1. Sadangayoga. 

2. Aryatarabhattarikasadhana. 

3. Arya Manjusri namasangitivrtti. 

4. Saraksacakradhisthanapi^thopadesa. 

5. Khasarpana-Lokesvara-vistara-sadhana. 

He is given in the Tangyur the epithets of Sthavira, 
Siddha, Mahapandita, Upadhyaya, Pandita and is des¬ 
cribed as an Indian. Nothing definite is known about 
his time. 

5. Asanga (No. 159). 
cir. 270-350 A.D. 

In Tangyur he is mentioned as the author of only one 
work Dharmakayasraya-Samdnya-Gunastotra, and the 
titles given to him there are Acaryya and Arya. In the 
Sadhanamala he stands as the author of one Sadhana of 

t Bauddha Qan 0 Doha, app., p. 3. Loc. cit., app., p. 5. 
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PrajMparamita and we are inclined to identify this 
Asanga with the famous Asahga the great expounder 
of the Yogacara School who was the brother of the 
celebrated monk and scholar Vasubandhu (A.D. 280- 
360).^ The theory that all deities should be stamped 
with the miniature of the parental Dhyani Buddha was 
already current in the beginning of the 4th century, and 
by that time the theory of the five Dhyani Buddhas 
as presiding over the five Skandhas was also well- 
established.® This shows at least that the Sadhana in 
question, its author and the Guhyasamaja where the 
Dhyani Buddha theory was definitely systematized, 
were very likely contemporaneous." 

6. Gintamani Datta (No. 47). 

From the materials at our disposal it is not possible 
to say whether this author is unknown in Tangyur, but 
so far it has not been possible to trace him in Tangyur 
through the catalogues. But the Sadhana of Vadirat 
composed by Gintamani Datta exhibits his aptitude as a 
poet. He has introduced a variety of metres in com¬ 
posing the few stanzas he devoted to the Sadhana of 
Vadirat. From all this it is evident that he was a poet 
of no mean order. 

7. Dharmakaramati (Nos. 97, 210). 

The name of this author likewise could not be 
traced in the catalogue of Tibetan Tangyur. He stands 
as the author of two Sadhanas, one of Tara and the 
other of Dhvajagrakeyura. One colophon characterises 
him as a Mahapandita and Sthavira, while the other 
designates him as a Pandita and as Madhyamakaruchih 


1 Tattvasamgraha, Foreword, p. Ixviii. 

2 This is evident from the elaborate Puja offered to all the five Dhyani 
Buddhas and their Saktis and the manner in which their place has been fixed 
in the hierarchy. 
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or as ‘ one who believes in the Madhyamaka system of 
Philosophy.’ It is not correct, therefore, to say that 
the Madhyamakas or the earlier Mahayanists did not 
believe in gods and goddesses, and at least we find one 
instance here where a Madhyamaka composes Sadhanas 
for the worship of Tantric deities. The Vajrayanists 
must have included in their folds the Mahayanists 
of all sorts. 

8. Durjayacandra (No. 250). 

He is reputed to be the author of a large number 
of works and the following among others are mentioned 
in Tibetan Tangyur ^:— 

1. Dakini va j rapan j arapailcadaka-Sad h ana. 

2. Sadanganama-SMhana. 

.3. Sarvabhutabali. 

4. Nairatmadevipancadasastotra. 

5. Saptak^arasadhana. 

6. ^ricakrasam varasadhana-Arartaksara. 

7. Kaumudi Hevajrapanjika. 

8. Ratnacchata nama panjika. 

9. Suparigraha nama Mandalopayikavidhi. 

10. Nairatmasadhana. 

11. Mayavatl Mahamayatantrasya Panjika. 

In Tibetan Tangyur he is differently styled as Acar- 
ya, Pandita, Mahacarya, Mahapandita, and Vandya. 
From the Sddhanamald he appears to be a follower of 
the Heruka cult, and of the Anuttarayoga division. 
This god is called Vajradaka and Saptakgara; the 
latter name is given to him because of his seven-syl¬ 
labled Mantra. Saptak^ara is here associated with his 
^akti Vajravarahi whose form and weapons are the 
same as those of the principal deity. 


1 Loc, oit,, app.y p. 46. 
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9. Oarbha (No. 142). 

In Tangyur he is styled as Mahacarya and is reputed 
to be the author of only one work, viz.: Vajrayana- 
mulapattitlka. But in the Sadhanamala he appears as 
an author of the Marlcisadhana which is in accord¬ 
ance with the Kalpa. This Marici is three-faced and 
eight-armed, which is by far the most common type of 
Marici up till now found. Nothing further is known 
about the author or his time. 

10. Gunakaragupta (No. 272). 

This author is called in Tangyur both as Gunakara 
and as Gunakaragupta and the following works are as¬ 
cribed to him ^:— 

1. Bodhicittavivarana. 

2. Guhyasamajabhisamaya-nama-Sadhana. 
i^ri Mahakala Sadhana. 

4. Mandalavidhi. 

He is styled as Upadliyaya, Pandita, Acarya, Malta- 
carya, Paindapatika and is definitely said to be an 
Indian. 

In the Sadhanamala he stands as the author of a 
Sadhana devoted to Raktayamari and in the colophon 
designates himself as a Paindapatika Bhiksu which is 
also corroborated by Tangyur. His Sadhana is in verse 
and the stanzas are written in a lucid and forceful style. 
They are written in several different metres and show 
at .once the devotion and skill of the author in compo¬ 
sition. 

11. Harihara (No. 53). 

He is not mentioned in the Tibetan Tangyur but 
in the Sadhanamala his name stands as the author of a 
very short and solitary Sadhana. This is devoted 


1 lUd^ p. 41. 
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to the worship of Vadirat, a form of Manjusri, and it 
contains a verse which gives the Bijamantra of the 
deity (^"0- 

12. Indrahhuti^ (No. 174). 

In Tangyur he is reputed to be the author of the 
following works ®:— 

1. Sri Cakrasamvara-tantraraja-samvara-samuc- 

caya nama vrtti. 

2. Sri Cakrasamvara-stotra. 

3. Cakrasamvaranubandha-saiiigraha. 

4. Siddha-Vajrayoginisadhana. 

5. Vajrayogini-mantratattva - svadhisthana - nir- 

desa. 

6. Sukla-Vajrayoginisadhana. 

7. PakinivajrapanjaramahatantrarajasyaPanjika 

Prathamapatalasukhabandha nama. 

8. Kulikamatatattvanirnaya. 

9. Sri Samputatilaka nama Yoginitantrarajasya 

tika Smrtisandarsanaloka. 

10. Sri Anandapu?pamala. 

11. Sri Tattvamrtopadesa. 

12. Mahamaya Sadhana. 

13. Sri Sarvabuddhasamayoga nama Tantrapan- 

jika. 

14. Sri Sarvabuddhasamayoga-Dakinijalasamva- 

ratantrarthatika. 

15. Sarvabuddhasamayoga-ganavidhi. 

16. Vajrasattvopayika. 

17. Sri Sarvabuddhasamayoga-Dakinijalasamva- 

ramahatantraraja nama mandalopayika. 

18. Jhanasiddhi nama Sadhanopayika.^ 

19. Sahajasiddhi. 

20. Tattvai^tfthad|^t)i> 


1 For his time and other details see Supra, § 4/p. li. 

2 Loc, cit., app., p. 14. 

8 In the course of publication in the QaekwatTa Oriental Series, 
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21. Ratnacakrabhi^ekopadesa. 

22. Arya Mafijusri namasangitivrtti. 

23. Kurukulla Sadhanam. 

He is styled as Mahacarya, Odiyanasiddhi, Acarya, 
Avadhuta, etc., and is definitely mentioned as the king 
of U4(Jiyana or Odiyana. 

13. Kalyanagarhha (No. 242). 

His name is not mentioned in Tangyur, but in the 
Sadhanamala he stands as the author of a Sadhana of 
Heruka of the two-armed single variety. He calls him¬ 
self as “one who is afraid of being too elaborate.” 
Nothing tangible is however known about this author. 

14. Karunii (Nos. 187, 303). 
cir. 753 A.D. 

This author, who is also known as Karunacala, seems 
to bo an author of considerable parts, but none of his 
works is preserved in translation in Tibetan Tangyur. 
Here Karuna stands as the author of two Sadhanas, one 
of Kurukulla and the other of Mahakala. He was a 
follower of the Hevajratantra and he twice called Lila- 
sani or Lilavajra as his preceptor, who, as has already 
been pointed out, flourished about A.D. 741. If Karuna, 
his disciple, is taken to be twelve years his junior then 
his time will fall somewhere near 753 A.D. 

15. Kokadatta (No. 218). 

In the Tibetan Tangyur he stands as the author of 
the following works ^:— 

1. Sukla Vajravarahi Sadhana. 

2. Sri Vajrayogini manasagopya-homavidhi. 

3. Sri Vajrayoginyabhipretahomavidhi. 

4. Vajravarahiprajnalokakrtyastotra. 


1 Loc, cU,f app., p. 23. 
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He is styled as Acarya or Mahacarya and was also 
known as Konkanapada. 

In the SadhanamcUa he stands as the author of one 
single Sadhana which is devoted to the worship of 
Vajravarahi who is designated as Prajnaloka. It is 
rather an elaborate Sadhana where instructions are 
given for reciting Mantras while sitting on a corpse. The 
Mantra of Prajnaloka according to him is so powerful 
that the ‘ careless repetition of the same only two lakh 
times enabled him to compose the Sadhana even though 
he never made any efforts to learn the Sastras.’ ’ This 
Sadhana is included in the MS. B which shows that the 
author cannot be later than 1100 

16. Krsvm'pada (No. 181). 

In Tangyur the following works are attributed to 

him — 

1. Vajragiti. 

2. Ganacakravidhi. 

3. Ki^nayamarismahomavidhi. 

4. Sarvabhutabalividhi. 

5. Hevaj rasadhanatatt voddy otakara. 

6. Arya-Dakinivajrapanjara nama Mahatantra- 

ra j a-kalpamukhabandha. 

7. Stupa vidhi. 

8. Mrtyuvidhi.' 

9. Guhyapativajrapani-Sadhana. 

10. Guhyapativajra-Sadhana. 

11. Kr^nayamaribuddhasadhana. 

12. Dharmakayadipa vidhi. 

1 cf. p. 431—srtffi’eiT w 

2 If, however, this Kohkana is identified with Kankana of the school of 
Kambala who in. collaboration with Padmavajra (in 693 A.D.) introduced the 
Hevajratantra, Kokadatta’s time will fall somewhere in the beginning of the 
8th century. Cprdier, op. cit, p. 231. 

2 Lot: cit,, app., p; 23. 
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In Tangyur a large number of K|^nas are men¬ 
tioned, and it is very difficult to distinguish one from 
the other. The works above stated are definitely as¬ 
cribed to K^napada and not to Ki^na, Kahnu, or 
Krgnavajra. This author is styled as Acarya, Maha- 
carya, Mahapandita and Yogi. 

In the Sadhanamala he stands as the author of a 
Sadhana of Kurukulla who is described as six-armed 
and decked in ornaments of snakes. The author in the 
colophon further gives the information that the Sadhana 
has been taken from the Mayajala Tantra which ex¬ 
tends to sixteen thousand granthas. The Sadhana also 
gives some directions for the extraction of snake-poison. 


17. J^rl Krsimraja. 
cir. 717 A.D. 

Kr^naraja is mentioned in S. 161 and is there stated 
as having introduced the goddess Vajrasarasvatl in the 
Rrsimyamari Tantra. It is very difficult to say which 
Kr§na among the many mentioned in the Tangyur really 
composed this work and what other works are ascribed 
to him. But he seems to be different from the Krsna who 
composed the Kurukulla Sadhana because the latter 
appears to be only an humble follower of the Krsnaya- 
mari Tantra. The Krsruiyamaritantra was introduced 
according to Taranath by Lalitavajra who was a contem¬ 
porary of Padmavajra (693 A.D.). Kr^nacarya (717 
A.D.) who also introduced the SamputatilaJea Tantra 
might have introduced the worshio^ifJl^ajeaaMasvati, 
and we are tempted to take thjjiK^^?hgiii4A-f^i<3(B^tical 
with Krauacarya.' 


yr -- 



1 See 
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18. Kukkuripada (No. 240). 
a>. 693 A.D. 

In Tangyur he is also known as Acaryya, Kukuraja 
or Kukkuraraja and a larger number of works are attri¬ 
buted to him. The following works are said to have 
been composed by him.^ 

1. Sri Vajrasattva-guhyartha-dharavyflha. 

2. Sri Vajraheruka-guhyarthadharavyuha. 

3. Sri Padmanarttesvara-guhyarthadharavyuha. 

4. Sri Vajraratnaprabha-guhyarthadharavyQha. 

6. Sri Sughotalalita-guhyarthadharavyuha. 

6. Sarvamandlalanusarena pahcavidhi. 

7. Sri Sarvabuddha-samayoga-mandalavidhi. 

8. Mahamayatantranusariiii Herukasadhanopay- 

ika. 

9. Vajrasattvasadhana. 

10. Mohatarupa-Kalpa. 

11. Mahamaya sadhana mandala vidhi. 

12. Sri Mahamaya mandala deva stotra. 

13. Sri Mahamayatattvasukhabhavananusari Yo- 

gabhavanopadesa. 

14. Sravaparicchedana. 

In the Sadhanamala, he stands as the author of the 
Mahamayasadhana where Mahamaya represents Heruka 
in the embrace of Buddba^akini as four-armed and 
four-faced and surrounded by four Yoginis. In this 
Sadhana the word Heruka is analysed, dissected and each 
particle thereof explained. It contains also one song in 
Vernacular which is very probably Bengali. Some of 
his songs are also recorded in the Bauddha Qdn 0 Doha. 

According to Taranath he introduced the Maha- 
mayatantra and was a contemporary of Kambalapada, 
Padmavajra and Lalitavajra. We have already shown 


I Loc, cit,, app. 18£f. 
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that Padmavajra flourished in cir. A.D. 693 and there¬ 
fore the time of Kukkuri also should be placed some¬ 
where near. 

19. Kula [datta\ (No. 164). 
cir. A.D. 1100. 

He is the son of Sanghadatta and in the Tangyur, 
where he is styled as Acarya and Mahapan^ita, only 
one work entitled Kriyasamgraha is ascribed to him. ^ 

In the Sadhanamdla he also calls himself as the son 
of Sanghadatta, and stands as the author of a Sadhana 
devoted to the worship of Prajnaparamita—a deifica¬ 
tion of the Prajnaparamita literature. As this Sadhana 
is found in the MS. B which bears a date correspond¬ 
ing to A.D. 1165 his time cannot be later than A.D. 1100. 

20. Kumarakaragupta (No. 293). 

His name is not mentioned in the Tangyur, but he 
stands in the Sadhanamald as the author of a parti¬ 
cularly interesting Sadhana in verse devoted to the wor¬ 
ship of Ucchu^ma Jambhala, a fierce form of the Bud- 
hist God of Wealth, Jambhala. This Sadhana also des¬ 
cribes the Mantra of the god in three stanzas. The 
author calls himself as a Pandita and Sthavira, but 
nothing else unfortunately is known about him. 

21. Kumudakaramati (No. 1). 

In the Tangyur ® he is styled as Mahapan(Jita and 
is credited with only one Sadhana namely the one whieh 
heads the list in the Sadhanamald. The Sadhana com¬ 
posed by Kumudakaramati is a pretty long one and is 
taken from the Trisamayardjatantra. It serves more or 
less as an introduction to the whole book because of its 
treating many preliminary and elementary subjects in¬ 
cluding descriptions of a number of Mudras and their 


1 Cordier: op. oit. p. 266. 


2 Ibid, p. 371. 
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Mantras. From an obscure reference on p. 13 ^ it ap¬ 
pears very probable that Trisamayaraja was only an¬ 
other name of Amoghasiddhi one of the five Dhyani 
Buddhas. This same Sadhana holds out some hope 
to the beginners where the author confidently declares 
that in accordance with the intensity of concentration, 
some amount of psychic culture is bound to follow.* 

22. Lalitagupta (No. 128). 

cir. A.D. 1050. 

He calls himself a direct disciple of Advayavajra 
and in the Tangyur * he is credited with only one work, 
the same in fact, which appears in the Sadhanamala. 

This Sadhana is devoted to a peculiar form of Eka- 
jata with two arms carrying the rosary in the right and 
the blue lotus in the left. The goddess is an emanation 
of the Dhyani Buddha Aksobhya and naturally presents 
a very fierce appearance. This Sadhana is found only 
in the MS. B which bears a date corresponding to A.D. 
1165, and, therefore, the time of Lalitagupta should 
not be taken as later than A.D. 1100. But it will be 
more reasonable to place him approximately in A.D. 
1050 as Advayavajra belonged to circa A.D. 978-1030.* 

23. Mangalasena (No. 273). 

Though the name of this author cannot be traced 
in the Tangyur catalogue, he stands in the Sadhanamala 
as an author of a Sadhana of Krgnayamari. He has 
employed a variety of metres in the composition of the 
Sadhana which is almost wholly written in verse except 
for the Mantras. In this Sadhana Yamari is associated 
closely with Manjusri to whom a panegyric is addressed. 


i p. 13 i 2 see p. 13 . 

3 Cordier, op. cit., p. 122. ^ Supra, p. xci. 
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It also contains another Stotra for the 6ve Dhyani 
Buddhas. Nothing else is known about him or his time. 

24. Manoratha Raksita (No. 164). 

This name is not mentioned in the Tibetan Tang- 
yur, but he stands as an author of a Sadhana of 
Vajrasarasvati written wholly in verse. The author 
seems to be a follower of the Avalokitesvara cult, and 
did not belong to the higher strata of Vajrayana, as we 
understand from his advocacy of Brahmacarya “celi¬ 
bacy” and discouragement of drinking habits. He 
shows himself a firm believer in the efficacy of the 
Mantra as is evident from the line :— 

26. Manjughosa. 

His name is mentioned in S. 28 and the way in 
which the reference is given clearly shows that Manju¬ 
ghosa represented the author’s Guru and not the god 
ManjusrI. In the Tibetan Tangyur we find an author 
of the same name to whom the undernoted works are 
ascribed':— 

1. Samadlubhasatika. 

2. Aryaparimitayurjfiana sadhana. 

He is styled as Upadhyaya, and Pandita and is des¬ 
cribed as an Indian. This author should be distin¬ 
guished from the author Maiijugho^akirti who wrote a 
work on Grammar.* Our Manjughosa, however, is the 
Guru of Prajnapalita who composed a Sadhana of Hala- 
hala Lokesvara. 

26. Muktaka (Nos. 46, 66, 172). 
cir. 1100 A.D. 

His other name appears to be Padmakara as can 
be understood by a reference to the Sadhana No. 66. 


1 Loc. cit., app. p. 64. 


2 Cordier op. cit., p. 20, 
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Muktaka is not mentioned in the Tibetan Tangyur but 
to Padmakara the following original works and transla¬ 
tions are attributed^:— 

1. Aryanilambaradhara Vajrapa^i Sadhanopayi- 

ka Tika. 

2. Guhyapatrika, 

3. Vajravidarani nama dharapi vyakhyana Vajra- 

loka nama. 

4 Alimanmatha Sadhana. 

T 6. Hevajratantradvikalapatika. 

T 6. Tattvapradipa nama Vajrapani sarvasadhana 
ni^pannalahkara. 

T 7. Sugatapancatririisat stotra nama ratnamala. 

He is styled as Acarya, Mahacarya, Mahopadhyaya, 
Pandita and Upadhyaya. His Sadhanas in the Sadha- 
namald are to be found in the MS. B and, therefore, the 
time of Muktaka cannot be later than A.D. 1100. 

Out of the three Sadhanas included in the present 
work, one is for Sthiracakra, the second is for Arapa- 
cana and the third for Tarodbhava Kurukulla. 

27. Nagarjuna, (Nos. 96, 127). 
cir. 645 A.D. 

Though the S&dhanamald only records two Sadha¬ 
nas of Nagarjuna he must be regarded as a prolific 
writer of Sadhanas and other Tantric works, and the 
Tibetan Tangyur records a large number of works com¬ 
posed by him. A list of his works is given below “ :— 

1. Mantralahkarasadhana. 

2. Kak^aputa. 

3. Pin(][ikrtasadhana. 

4. Sh Guhyasamajamandalavidhi. 

5. Sekacaturaprakarapa. 


1 Loc, cit„ app. p. 32. T represents works translated by the author. 

2 See loc. cit. app. p. 49. 
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6. Bodhicittavivarana. 

7. Pancakrama. 

8. Aryanllambaradhara Vajrapanisarva inan4ala' 

nigparmavidhi. 

9. Svabhavasiddhyupade^. 

10. Vajrayanasthulapatti. 

11. Prajnaparamitahrdaya sadbana. 

12. Aryamlambaradhara-lTajrapanikalpa nama 

dharani tika. 

13. Lokesvara sadbana. 

14. Nilambaropasiddhi. 

15. Vajrapaniraandalavidbi. 

16. Hayagrlvasadhana. 

17. Dharmadhatu Stotra. 

18. Nirupamastava. 

19. Lokatita stava. 

20. Cittavajra Stava. 

21. Paramartha Stava. 

22. Kalatraya Stotra. 

23. Sattvaradhana stava. 

24. Prajnaparamita stotra. 

25. Acintyastava. 

26. Stutyatitastava. 

27. Niruttarastava 

28. Arya-Manjusrl-Bhattaraka-paramartba-stuti. 

29. Arya-Manjusribhattaraka karuna Stotra. 

30. A§tamahasthana-caitya-stotra. 

31. Dvadasakaranyayastotra. 

32. Vandanastotra. 

33. Narakoddhara. 

34. Samadhibha^atika. 

36. Mahakarunika Arya-tara sadbana samanyabhi* 
samaya. 

36. Sapraj na-^rl- Maha kala-sadhana. 

37. Sil-Mahakalasya stotra a^taniantra. 

38. Sri Mahakalasya stotra-pada^t^^ka. 
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39. Bodhicitta-Vivarana. 

40. Aryasahasrabhujavalokitesvara sadhana. 

41. Arya Lokesvara ^adak^ara sadhana. 

42. Saptahga sadhana. 

43. Arya Pratisara Mahavidya-cakranibandhana. 

44. Vajramahakalastaka stotra. 

45. Sri Guhyasamaja tantrasya Tantratika. 

46. Sri Guhyasamajamahayogatantrotpatti-Kra- 

ma>sadhana-sutra-mclapaka. 

47. Kalyana-Kamadhenu. 

48. Tarasadhana. 

49. Tarasadhana-samksepa. 

50. Sri Mahakala-sadhana. 

51. Krodha vajra Candadeva-pahca nama mandala- 

« vidhi. 

52. Vajrapani margastaka. 

53. Tattvapradipa nama vajrapani sarva-sadhana- 

ni^pannalaiikara. 

54. Pratisthapanalahkara. 

55. Prayascittamrta. 

56. Sri Mahakalasya stotra Bhavasancara. 

57. Vajrapavitra-Karmasambhara. 

58. A^tadasa-patala-vistara-vyakhya. 

59. Manjusri-prajna-vardhana. 

He is styled as Acarya, Mahacarya, Arya, Bhiki^u, 
and Bhattaraka. 

Out of the two Sadhanas composed by him one is 
devoted to the worship of Vajratara who exhibits the 
Varada Mudra in the right hand and the Utpala in the 
left, and sits in the Vajraparyanka attitude. The 
second is devoted to Ekajata and according to a state¬ 
ment in the colophon the Sadhana was restored from 
Bhota country by Nagarjuna.* 


1 I For other details see Supra, p. xlv. 
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28. Padmavardhana, (No, 166.) 

This author is not mentioned in the Tibetan Tangyur 
but his name stands in the Sadhanamala as an author 
of a sadhana of Prajnaparamita, who ‘ when manifested 
makes the lotus face of the disputant (in discussion) 
sleep in peace.Nothing else is known of this author. 

29. Padmakaramati, (No. 14). 

The name of Prajhakaramati appears in the Tibetan 
Tangyur where only one sadhana is attributed to him.** 
In the Sadhanamdla he stands as the author of one 
sadhana only, and the Tangyur sadhana is very pro¬ 
bably the translation of the same thing. 

The sadhana refers to the worship of Khasarpana, 
a form of Lokesvara who is accompanied by four 
deities: Sudhanakumara, Hayagriva, Tara and Bhrkuti. 


30. PrahhakaraMrti, (No. 86). 

A.D. 1100. 

Prabhakarakirti’s name is mentioned in the Tibetan 
Tangyur and only one sadhana is attributed to him.® 
In the Sadhanamala also one sadhana is attributed to 
him. The latter seems to be the Sanskrit original and 
the former represents its Tibetan translation. 

This sadhana refers to the ritual of Capdamaharo- 
9ana, and gives directions for the application of the 
mantra in different functions. The sadhana appears in 
MS. B and therefore, the time of Prabhakarakirti can¬ 
not be later than A.D. 1100. 


1 finnfk i 

Cordier; op. cit p. 373. 


S Ibid p. 367. 
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31. Prajnapalita. (No. 28.) 

This author wrote a large number of sadhanas and 
the following among others are preserved in translations 
in the Tibetan Tangyur ^:— 

1. Raktayamari karmavali sadhana cintamani. 

2. Batipriya sadhana. 

3. Yak^a natanati sadhana. 

4. Yak^ini parthivi lak^mi sadhana. 

5. Yak^a Nandikara sadhana. ' 

6. Yak^araja Kilikila sadhana. 

7. Pidana mahayak^asenapati sadhana. 

8. Sri Candradevi nama sadhana. 

9. Kun^aladharinl Harlti sadhana. 
lU. Ratnamala. 

11. NagI sadhana. 

12. Nag! Vasupalamukhi sadhana. 

13. Nagyaphunamopaya. 

14. Manohari sadhana. 

16. Subhaga sadhana. 

16. Vi^lanetri sadhana. 

17. Ratiraga sadhana. 

18. Aparajita nama sadhana. 

19. Adhijayajita sadhana. 

20. Purnabhadra sadhana. 

21. Bhutisundari sadhana. 

22. Sri Jayasundari sadhana. 

23. Vimalasundari sadhana. 

24. Pisaca Pilupala sadhana. 

26. Pi^ca Munidhara sadhana. 

26. Kr^^a pi^ca sadhana. 

27. Pi^ca Kf^nasara sadhana. 

' 28. Pisacihana sadhana. 

29. Aluka nama sadhana. 

30. Alagupta nama sadhana. 


I loc, cU, app. p. 56. 
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31. Kharamukhi sadhana. 

32. Alumbini pfsaoi sadhana. 

33. Ucchu^ma nama sadhana. 

34. K^uk^usri kundali sadhana. 

35. Pisaci Karnagrhya sadhana. 

36. Pi^oi Kr^namukhi sadhana. 

37. YamaricintamaQi>mala nama sadhana. 

38. Pratistiha-vidhi. 

He is sometimes styled as Acarya in the Tibetan 
Tangyur. Prajnapalita appears in the Sadhanamala as 
the composer of a solitary sadhana of Halahala which 
is found only in MS. Ab. From the concluding verse it 
may be surmised that he accepted one Manjugho^a as 
his guru. In the sadhana a long Dharani of Halahala 
is a distinguishing feature. 

32. Ratnakara &anti. (No. 110.) 
cir. 978-1030. 

He should be distinguished from Ratnakara the 
author of the sadhana No. 73, as there are no grounds 
to suppose that they were one and the same person. 
The following works are attributed to Ratnakara Santi 
in the Tibetan Tangyur ‘:— 

1. Khasama nama tika. 

2. Hevajra-panjika (Muktikavali nama). 

3. Sukha-dubkhad vaya-pari tyagadrsti. 

4. Bhrama hara nama sadhana. 

, 5. Sahaja rati samyoga. 

6. Sahaja yoga krama. 

7. Pin^ikrta sadhanopay ika vrtti Ratna vali nama. 

8. Kysnayamari sadhana Protfulla-kumuda nama. 

9. Vajrabhairava ganacakra. 

10. Sri sarva rahasya nibandha pradipa. 

11. Pratisara*rak^cakra-lekhopaya. 

12. Pahcarak^a-vidhi. 


1 loc, cii. app. p. 72. 
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13. Vajratara sadhana. 

14. Gunavati srl Mahamaya tika. 

15. Mahamaya sadhana. 

16. Sri Kr?nayamari mahatantraraja-panjika- 

ratnapradipa. 

17. Abhi^eka-nirukti. 

18. Kusumahjali nama Guhyasamaja-nibandha. 

He is styled as Acaryya and Mahapandita. He 
is also known by the name of Santi only. In the 
Sadhanamala his name appears as the author of a 
sadhana devoted to the worship of Vajratara and con¬ 
taining a large number of applications of the mantra of 
Vajratara: Om Tare tuttdre ture svahd’ All these applica¬ 
tions refer mostly to the enchantment of women and 
similar other purposes. In another sadhana of an 
anonymous author, probably composed by one of his 
disciples, his name is mentioned in connection with the 
diffusion of the worship of Trailokyaksepa, a form of 
Heruka (page 474). 

Ratnakara 6anti was a fairly well-known scholar 
and he is said to have been in charge of the Eastern 
gate of the Vikraraaslla monastery. King Mahipala I 
(A.D. 978-1030) Dipahkara 6rijhana, Avadhutipa or 
Advayavajra, Prajnakaramati, and Naropa were all his 
contemporaries. ’ 


33. Ratnakara, (No. 73.) 
cir. 1100 A.D. 

He should be distinguished from both Ratnakara- 
fenti and Ratnakaragupta whose names are separately 
mentioned in the Tangyur where separate sets of books 
are ascribed to their authorship. In the Tibetan Tan¬ 
gyur the undernoted works are attributed to him.® 


1 See Supra § 4, p. xci. Also P. N. Bose, Indian Teachers, p. 55. 

2 loe. cit. app. p. 72. T indicates translations. 
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1. Nairatma sadhana paui^tika nirdeSa. 

T 2. Simhanada*sadhana. 

T 3. Trailokyavasamkara Lok6svara-sadhana. 

T 4. Padmanarttesvara-sadhana. 

He is styled as Acaryya, Papdita and Mahapandita. 
He appears in the Sadhanamala as the author of a 
sadhana of Alimanmatha also known as Bhrhganahga 
who is regarded as a form of Manjusri as well as 
Heruka. At' the end of the sadhana a couplet in verna¬ 
cular appears and from Rayariamkareim raiam we under¬ 
stand that he was its author. 

The sadhana is found in MS. B and therefore the 
author cannot be later than 1100 A.D. 

34. Ratndkaragupta, (Nos. 2 and 255). 
cir. 1100 A.D. 

Ho should be distinguished from Ratnakara and 
Ratnakara nanti as they seem to be different persons. 
In Tangyur the following works are attributed to 
Ratnakaragupta^:— 

1. Arya MahjusrT Namasahgiti-panjika sahgraha. 

2. Trisaraayasadhana. 

T 3. Khasarpana sadhana. 

He is styled as Mahapandita. His name appears 
in the SadJianamala twice as an author of the Trisa- 
mayaraja sadhana as also for the sadhana of Sambara. 
In the first he gives elaborate directions and rules of 
discipline to be observed by all followers of the Trisa- 
mayarajatantra, though in the second the author talks 
of things which pertain to the highest class of Yogatan- 
tra which cannot be practised without the assistance of 
^aktis. 


» Ibid. p. 72. 
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The sadhana of Sambara is found in MS. B 
and therefore the author cannot be later than A.D. 
1100. 

36. Ravigupta (No. 79). 

The name of the author is not mentioned in the 
Tibetan Tangyur, but he appears in the Sadkanamala 
as the author of a short sadhana where directions are 
given for miraculously increasing knowledge by mut¬ 
tering continuously the Bijamantra of Manjiisri which 
is Ham. Nothing tangible, however, is known about 
him. 

36. Sahara (Nos. 185, 235). 
cir. A.D. 667. 

Sabarapada who is styled in the Sadkanamala as a 
Siddha (one who has attained perfection) is represented 
in the present work as the author of S. 185, and he 
seems to have been the originator of the Vajrayogini 
cult where this particular deity with red colour is wor¬ 
shipped as we understand from the colophon of the 
sadhana No. 235. In the Tibetan Tangyur he has 
several names such as Sabari, Sabarisvara or Sabares- 
vara. He is one of the eighty-four Siddhas famous in 
Buddhist Tantrism, and the authorship of the following 
works is attributed to him in the Tibetan Tangyur*:— 

1. Vajrayogini sadhana. 

2. Kurmapadasiddhi sadhana. 

3. Aryanilambaradhara Vajrapapirudra-trivinita 

nama tantravrtti. 

4. Si^yanugrahavidhi. 

6. Vajrayoginyabhiseka samk^epa. 

6. Vajrayogini ganacakra vidhi. 

7. Sunyata dr^ti. 

8. Adhisthana Mahakala sadhana. 


1 loc, ciU app. p. 86. 
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9. VajravidaraDi nama dhara^i vrtti Ratnamala 
nama. 

10. Vajravidarani nama dhara^i maD^^lavidhi 

Batnadyuti nama. 

11. Krodhavajramaranakrama sadhana. 

12. Vajravidarani nama dharanl Candamaharo^ana 

sadhana. 

13. ^AdO'hgayoga. 

14. Citta guhya gambhirartha giti. 

15. Mahamudra vajra gIti. 

16. B^aktavajrayogini sadhana. 

He is styled as Acaryya, Mahacaryya, and Siddha.* 

37. Sahajavilma (Nos. 183, 231). 

Only three works are attributed to this author in 
the Tibetan Tangyur ®:— 

1. Samasta mukha pravesa rasmi vimalo^ni^a- 

prabhasa sarvatathagata hrdaya samaya 
vilokini nama dharani-vivrti. 

2. Sri Heruka sadhana. 

3. Hevajrodbhava Kurukulla sadhana. 

He is sometimes styled as Mahacaryya. Sahaja* 
vilasa appears in the Sadhanamala as the author of two 
sadhanas, one for the worship of Kurukulla and the 
other for that of Nairatma. In the first sadhana he 
gives two ^okas in vernacular describing Mahasukha. 
It appears probable that he followed the Hevajra 
Tantra. 

38. Sanghadatta. 
cir. 1075 A.D. 

Saftghadatta’s name is mentioned in the sadhana 
No. 154 composed by his son Kula or Kuladatta in the 
praise of Prajnaparamita. He was very probably an 


1 See Supra § 4. p. xlvi. 


2 ioc. ciU app. p. 96. 
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author of no consequence as his name is not to be found 
in the Tibetan Tangyur. His son Kuladatta however 
outshone his father by composing a fairly large number 
of important books. 

Kuladatta’s sadhana is to be found in the MS B. 
and therefore he cannot be later than A.D. 1100. 
Sahghadatta’s time, therefore, can be placed in cir. 
1075 A.D. 


39. Saraha. 
cir. A.D. 633. 

The name of this author appears in the two 
Sadhanas for Rakta Lokesvara. These Sadhanas were 
very probably written by one who followed Saraha’s 
teachings or belonged to his school. 

In the Tibetan Tangyur the undermentioned works 
are attributed to Saraha ‘:— 

1. 6ri Vajrayogini sadhana. 

2. Kayako^a-amrtavajratika. 

3. Vakko?arucirasvaravajragIta. 

4. Trailokyavasaftkaralokesvara sadhana. 

6. Cittakosa Ajavajragita. 

6. Sarvabhutabalividhi. 

7. Sri Buddhakapala nama mandalavidhi krama- 

pradyotana. 

8. Sri Buddhakapala sadhana. 

9. Sri Buddhakapalasya panjika Jnanavati nama. 

10. Dohako^agiti. 

11. Tattvopadesa-sikharadohagiti. 

12. Dohako^a nama caryagiti. 

13. Dohako^a upadesa giti. 

14. Kakhasya Doha. 

15. Svadh4thana<-krama. 


^ loc, cit, app. p. 94. 
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16. Kakhasya Dohatippana. 

17. MahamudropadeSavajraguhyagiti. 

18. Dvada^opadesa gatha. 

19. Dohakosa nama Mahamudropadesa. 

20. Bhavanadr^ticaryaphala dohako^a-gltika. 

21. Kaya-vak-citta manasikara. 

He is styled as Acaryya, Mahacaryya, Siddha, Yogi, 
Mahayogi, Yogisvara, Mahabrahmana, Mahasavara, etc.^ 

40. 3asvatavajra (No. 101). 
cir. A.D. 1100. 

Sasvatavajra is well-known as a great author and 
the following works are attributed to him in the Tibetan 
Tangyur.^ 

1. Sri Sam vara-vrtti tattvavisarada. 

2. Sam vara Luhipadabhisamaya vrtti. 

3. Tarasadhana. 

4. Cakrasamvarasekakriya. 

5. Aryogratara sadhana. 

6. Ekajatasadhana. 

7. Krodha-tarabalyupahara. 

8. Ekajata-taramativardhana. 

9. Taradevi pafica sadhana. 

10. Karunatara sadhana. 

11. Prsthacakra. 

12. Taraguhya sadhana. 

13. Karuna-tara visva-karma sadhana. 

14. Kakasyatulakoti kali. 

15. Adarsaprasada nama Tarabhatt^rikopadesa. 

He is styled as Acaryya, and Mahapandita. He is 
mentioned in the Sadhanamala as the author of three 
Sadhanas: one refers to the worship of Mahacinatara 
while the two others refer to the worship of Cakra- 
samvara, the hero of the famous Gakrasamvara Tantra. 

^ For further details, see supra § 4, pp. xlivff. 2 ioc» cit. app. p. 98. 
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The first Sadhana (vhioh is in verse appears in the MS. 
B and therefore, the time of Sasvatavajra cannot be 
later than cir. A.D. 1100. 

41. Sarvajnamii/ra. 
cir. 1050 A.D. 

In the Tibetan Tangyur there is none who is styled 
as Sarvajnamitra but there is one with a similar name, 
Sarvajna-srl-mitra. In the Sadhanamala Sarvajna¬ 
mitra is associated with a Sadhana (S. 109) of rather a 
peculiar deity by name Sragdhara, and in the Tangyur 
Sarvajnasrimitra stands as an author of certain stotras 
in the praise of the same deity Sragdhara. It is there¬ 
fore, highly probable, if not certain that the two names 
represent one and the same person. In the Tangyur he 
is credited with the following works. ^ 

1. Sragdharastotra. 

2. Aryatara Sragdhara-stotra. 

3. Devitara kuvakyadhye?ana nama stotra. 

4. Aryatara sadhana. 

He is styled as Acaryya, Mahacaryya, and Maha- 
papdita and it is definitely stated both in the Sadhana- 
maJn and in the Tangyur that he hailed from Kasmir. 
It is stated in the Sadhanamala that Sarvajnamitra 
when once in great difficulty wanted death to overtake 
him and addressed his last prayer to his favourite god¬ 
dess Tara with his face upwards and a garland in his 
hands, Sragdhara miraculously appeared before him. 

42. iSrldhara (No. 161). 
cir. A.D. 1100. 

In the Tibetan Tangyur he is credited with the 
undermentioned works ®:— 


1 loc» cit. p. 95. 


2 loc. cit. p. 92. 
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1. Krodhavarahi VajrayoginI sadhana. 

2. Sri Yamaritantra-pafijika Sahajaloka. 

3. Krgnayamari sadhana. 

4. Kr^nayamarimandalopayika. 

5. Vajrasarasvatistotra. 

6. Mahi^nanasya sadhana. 

7. Baktaricatuhsaktiprthak sadhana. 

8. Raktayamari samadhividhi. 

9. Raktayamari balividhi. 

10. Svacittodhva-samkramanopadesa. 

11. Deviprabhadharadhi^thana. 

12. Raktayamari mancialopayika. 

13. Raktayamaryadhisfihana kramopadesana. 

14. Caturyogatattva nama Svadhi^thanopade^. 

15. Raktayamari sadhana. 

16. Aloka-caturatika. 

17. Raktayamari mantra sangraha. 


He is styled as Acarya, Mahapandita, Mahayogi, 
Brahmana, Mahaoarya, Siddhacarya, Mahopadhyaya, 
etc. 


In the Sddhanamala he is mentioned as the author 
of a Sadhana written wholly in verse for the worship of 
Vajrasarasvati. The whole Sadhana shows the author’s 
mastery over the language and brings forcibly to the 
mind of the reader that he was a great adept in the art 
of versification. This Sadhana appears in the MS B 
and therefore, the author cannot be later than cir. 1100 
A.D. 

43. Sujanabhadra (Nos. 66, 296). 
cir. A.D. 1100. 

Sujanabhadra’s name appears in the Tangyur cata¬ 
logue more or less as an insignificant author and only 
one Sadhana is attributed to his authorship.^ 


1 Cordier P; op. cit. 
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In the Sadhanamala he stands as an author of two 
Sadhanas, one for Vak, a variety of Manjuto, and the 
other for Jambhala. From the first it can be easily 
seen that he possessed rare powers of composition and 
of versification and his language is always sweet, melo¬ 
dious and forcible. The Vaksadhana appears in tbe 
MS B and therefore, he cannot be placed later than 
cir. 1100 A.D. 


44. Sumatibhadra (No. 306). 

In the Sadhanamala only one Sadhana of four lines 
for the worship of Mahakala is attributed to this author 
whose name is not expressly mentioned in the Tibetan 
Tangyur, unless however, he is identified with Sumati 
or Sumatikirti, but this identification is doubtful. 

46. Trailokyavajra (No. 266). 
cir. 1100 A.D. 

This author is hot mentioned in the Tibetan Tangy¬ 
ur but he stands in the Sadhanamala as the author of a 
Sadhana which refers to the worshij) of Bhutadamara, a 
fierce deity of the Buddhist Pantheon, who is believed 
to confer great powers to his devotees. The Sadhana is 
found in the MS B and therefore, the time of the 
author cannot be later than cir. 1100 A.D. 

46. Vairocana Raksita (Nos. 264, 271). 
cir. A.D. 728-764. 

Several Vairocanas figure prominently in the Tangy¬ 
ur list. The Sadhanamala, for instance, mentions one as 
Vairocana and the other as Vairocana Raksita, and in 
the Tangyur there is a third Vairocana Vajra. It is, 
however, quite possible to identify the first two names 
because the works Vajrahhairava man4<Ro,‘f}idhi ‘prakaSa 
and Dohdkosa are ascribed in one instance to Vairocana 
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and in another to Vairocana Rak^ita in the Tangyur 
catalogue itself.^ 

The following original works and translations are 
attributed to Vairocana ®:— 

T 1. Sriguhyasamajatantrarajatika. 

T 2. Sukla Vajrayogini sadhana. 

T 3. Srivajrabhairava mandalavidhi prakasa. 

T 4. Bhagavad Hevajrasadhana tattva catura 
krama. 

5. Kalpasaptaka vrtti. 

T 6. Sri Vajrabhairava sadhana vajraprakasa 
nama. 

T 7. Dohako^a nama Mahamudropadesa. 

T 8. Prajnaparamitahrdayasadhana, 

9. Baktayamari sadhana. 

T 10. Mahisananasya sMhana. 

He is styled as Guru, Pandita, Upadhyaya, Pandita, 
Mahapandita, and Mahacarya. 

In the SMhanamald he appears as the author of 
two Sadhanas: one for Bhutadamara and the other for 
Raktayamari. Vairocana Rak^ita is said to have been 
a disciple of guru Padmasambhava who went to Tibet 
to reform the Buddhism of that country when king 
Khri Sron Ide Btan was reigning in Tibet. This king is 
believed to have reigned between A.D. 728 to 764 and 
as Vairocana Raksita was his contemporary he must 
have flourished in the second and third quarters of the 
8th century.® 

47. Virupaksa (No. 312). 

This author’s name does not appear in the Tangyur 
Catalogue unless of course he is identified with the 


1 See Zoc. cit app. p. 86. 

2 Ibid, p. 85. T indicates works translated by him. 

2 P. N. Bose : Indian Teachers in Indian Universities, p. 42. 
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Siddhaoaryya Virupak^a nicknamed Virupa who stands 
as an author of the following works ‘:— 

1. Cchinnamunda sadhana. 

2. Uddiyana srI yogiyogini svayambhu sambhoga 

Smasanakalpa. 

3. Karmacandall dohako^a giti. 

4. Baktayamari sadhana. 

6. Balividhi. 

6. Prabhasodaya krama. 

7. Suni^prapanca tattvopadesa. 

8. Yamari yantravalL 

9. Amrtadhi^thana. 

10. Sri Virupapada catura^Iti. 

11. Dohako^a. 

12. Margaphalanvitavavadaka. 

13. Amrtasiddhimfila. 

He is styled as Mahacaryya, Yogisvara, and Maha- 
yogi. In the Sddhanamala he appears as the author of 
the last Sadhana which refers to the worship of a very 
furious form of Mahakala with eight faces sixteen arms 
and four legs. In the Sadhana a whole Mandala of 
Mahakala with attendant deities is described in detail 
and numerous applications are mentioned of the mantra 
of Mahakala for a variety of purposes beginning from 
relieving the pain of a woman in labour and ending in 
the scaring of animals. Virupak^a was a native of 
Tripura and wrote many songs in his vernacular some 
of which are published in the Bauddha Oan O Doha. 

§ 8. Vajrayana Deities. 

(i) Their significance. 

The deities of the Vajrayanists are all manifesta¬ 
tions of Sunya.* Advayavajra says in a very characteris- 


1 /oc, ciU p. 83. 

2 For a discussion see Indian Buddhist Iconography, p. 166. 
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tic stanza that the deities are nothing but manifesta* 
tions of Sunya and are by nature non-existent, and 
whenever there is manifestation it must be Sunya in 
essence.^ In the Sadhanamald the process of evolution 
of deities from 6unya is explained in another very in¬ 
teresting stanza which is also found in one of the works 
of Advayavajra. The process of evolution has four 
stages: the first is the right perception of the Sunyata 
or voidness, the second is its connection with the germ 
syllable, the third is the conception of an icon and the 
fourth is the external representation of the deity.* 
This statement which occurs both in the SadhanamMd, 
and in Advayavajra is a very strong argument against 
the theory that later Buddhism was nothing but gross 
idolatry. This shows on the other hand that their con¬ 
ception of godhead was philosophically most profound, 
a parallel to which is scarcely to be met with in any 
other Indian religion. 

Occasionally the Sddhanamala gives us information 
as to the residence of the Vajrayana deities and as far 
as it can be gathered from some stray references we can 
definitely say that the abode of these gods was in the 
Akanistha heaven which is the topmost of the Rupa 
heavens.® 

As has been pointed out before, the deities of the 
Vajrayana system represent the 6unya and they are 
Sunya in essence with the three elements 6unya, Vijnana 
and Mahasukha. They are rather the voluntary mani- 


I Advayavajrasamgraha (GOS), p. 61.— 

«111T w vts "Sr ?reT II 

“ op. cit. p. 60— 

ft# n sifreftajT^ etc. n 
» pp. 47, 64. 
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festations of the Sflnya in accordance with the Bljaman- 
tras uttered by the worshippers, with an appearance 
suitable for the function he has to discharge. In the 
Sadhanamala in one instance while characterising Man- 
jusri it gives us a piece of very important information 
and calls him as equal to all Tathagatas who are none 
but the five Dhyani Buddhas.' This implies that the 
deity is an embodiment of the five Skandhas over each 
of which one Dhyani Buddha presides,* such as Ak^obhya 
for Vijnana, Vairocana for Rupa, Ratnasambhava for 
Vedana, Amitabha for Samjna and Amoghasiddhi for 
Samskara. When one element among the five predo¬ 
minates the deity is considered to be the emanation of 
that Dhyani Buddha who presides over the element in 
question. When such deity is represented in art he 
bears on his head the same Dhyani Buddha and is con¬ 
sidered as his offspring and as belonging to his family. 
The five Dhyani Buddhas are generally represented on 
the aureole over the head of the principal deity. 

(ii) Their appearance. 

It may be noticed that the Sadhanamala is very 
particular in having a colour applied to all the deities. 
This colour has a deep significance and is a thing which 
should not be passed over unnoticed. The Dhyani 
Buddhas, it may be remembered, have each a different 
colour and they preside over one or the other of the 
Skandhas, also five in number. The deities emanating 
from each of these five Dhyani Buddhas constitute the 
family of each. Ordinarily the whole family of a parti- 

1 p. 117 wTRiTJurerev etc. 

V* 

2 Jfianaaiddhi, op. cit. p. 41 — 

WSIWT ftmi: I 

also SSdhanamula, ; p. 391 
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cular Dhyani Buddha should have the same colour as 
that of their spiritual father. Thus the family of Ak^o- 
bhya, the embodiment of Vijnana Skandha, should have 
the blue colour because it is the colour of the Dhyani 
Buddha Akgobhya. This is, of course, the general rule 
but numerous exceptions are also met with. Take, for 
instance, a deity, who is very popular and has the power 
to grant success in a variety of protective and destruc¬ 
tive rites. The deity cannot have the same colour in 
all the rites because the difference in rite demands a 
difference in form and colour, posture, and so forth.^ 
In the Sadhanamdla^ it is said that the colour of the 
deities vary in accordance with the functions they have 
to discharge but we refrain from saying more on the 
point as details such as these should be learnt from the 
Gurus and the comprehensive Tantras because these 
are beyond the scope of the Sadhana. 

It may be frequently seen from the text of the 
Sadhanamala that the deities sometimes, present a very 
fierce appearance and are invoked in terrible rites such 
as for the destruction of men (Marana) and their houses 
(Uccatana) and, so forth. This, perhaps, the authors of 
Sadhanas considered incompatible with the theory of 
compassion and a few indirect explanations to clear up 
the point are not wanting in the Sadhanamdla. Two 
characteristic passages are quoted below, one with refer¬ 
ence to the fierce form of Yamari and the other in res¬ 
pect of Ucchu§ma Jambhala: 

1. Srimantam antahkarunamayam tarn 
Sattvarthahetor vahirugrarupam 


^ See for instance the details prescribed for the different rites in which 
YamSri is worshipped with different attributes, p. 633 ff. 

2 p. 666, i 

also p. 396, XlWTfijvjgXlf etc. 

p. 632, I 
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Natham Yamarim pranipatya murdhna 
Likhami tatsadhanam i^tahetoh.^ 

“ After making my obeisance by my head to Lord 
Yamari who is of dignified appearance, internally com¬ 
passionate but externally terrific for the good of all 
beings, I write this procedure of worship for the benefit 
of all.” 

2. Daridryaduhkhahatamanasanam 
ka cittavrttih Sugatasya krtteh 
Atasca kopad iva Jambhalo’ sau. 
Ucchu^marupaih bhayadam cakara.* 

“People who are stricken down with the misery of 
poverty what desire can they have for the rites laid down 
by Sugata ? It is for this reason it seems that Jambhala 
in his anger assumed the terrific form of Ucchu^ma.” 

Mahakala is another very terrible deity with terri¬ 
ble appearance and is invoked to discharge terrible 
functions. Neither his appearance nor his functions 
are in keeping with the doctrine of Karuija or compas¬ 
sion. But a very excellent explanation to clear up the 
point has been offered by the author of the Sadhana. 
He says: 

Acaryye yah sada dveiji kupito ratnatraye’pi yah 

Anekasattvavidhvamsi Mahakalena khadyate.* 

“ One who is persistently a hater of the preceptor and 
is adversely disposed towards the three Jewels (Buddha, 
Dharma and Sahgha) and immolates many animals is 
eaten up raw by Mahakala.” 

Now in a case like this we can easily understand 
that the conception of the fierce form of Mahakala is 
quite in keeping with the doctrine of Compassion be¬ 
cause such a man is incorrigible and he alone and un- 


1 p. 650. 


2 p. 670. 


® p. 686. 
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accompanied does harm to many beings, and a mis¬ 
chievous man like him ought to be removed by a fierce 
deity like Mabakala for the good of many. We do not 
see however the necessity of eating the poor offender 
raw unless of course it is assumed that his mental con¬ 
dition will change in the next birth by undergoing 
a transformation in the compassionate stomach of 
Mahakala. 

(iii) Buddhist worship and idolatry. 

Idolatry means worship of idols. It has many 
drawbacks but it is very useful for society as a whole. 
The formless abstract and unseen power which we 
characterise as God is a thing very difficult to be con¬ 
ceived even by great ascetics, not to speak of the com¬ 
mon people, who have no idea as to what attributes 
God actually represents. If, of course, as we generally 
do, through the medium of images, we can make the 
mass believe in the great unseen power and his un¬ 
bounded compassion for suffering humanity and make 
them fear sin and love piety, then we must necessarily 
admit that idol worship is fraught with great utility 
and is of great social service. But that is no reason 
why we should call idol-worship scientific unless we 
can definitely prove the actual possession of the image 
by God when a few apparently meaningless Mantras 
are uttered for the alleged infusion of the image with 
life. This is indeed very difficult to believe in this 
scientific age, and it is one of the reasons why image 
worship has been characterised as grossly superstitious, 
and the image worshippers as idolaters. Idol worship 
has its utilities in its ovm sphere and has in India been 
considered as a necessity from very ancient times. But 
on the ground of public utility as such it can have no 
scientific value because we have never authoritatively 
known that a deity ever actually entered into an image 
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prepared for the purpose. The Hindus worship idols 
in this way and believe that their Mantras can infuse 
the image with life and therefore they are for all intents 
and purposes idolaters. 

The Jains regard the images as remembrancers 
(sm&rakas). By seeing the images of the Tirthankaras 
they call to mind their noble lives, good deeds, their 
lofty preachings and high ideals, and to their memory 
they offer various articles of worship, in token of rever¬ 
ence. Their idol worship is not exactly what is known 
as idolatry in so far as these Tirthaftkaras are concerned, 
but the moment they leave this sphere and offer objects 
of worship to hypothetical beings such as the Yaksas 
and Yak^inis with four faces and eight arms and with 
strange vehicles, they are relegated to the sphere of 
idolatry, for here also we cannot prove that these 
strange creatures ever existed on the face of the Earth. 

But the Buddhist mode of worship as can be seen 
from numerous Sadhanas in the present work is entirely 
different from that of the Hindus or of the Jains. To 
the Buddhist the external world has no existence, the 
body with the sense organs are unreal; the real nou- 
menon is only Sunya which together with Karuna, 
constitute the Bodhicitta. The Bodhi Mind then is also 
a reality; in fact it has the same reality as that of 
6flnya, and beyond the mind there is nothing in the 
external world. The body as such being external does 
not exist and it has no reality. This is the conception 
about the mind and the external world in the Vajra- 
yana. To the followers of Vajrayana, therefore, how 
can there be reality in an image, a grossly external 
object, to which worship may be offered. The Vajra¬ 
yana theory of godhead is so peculiar and had such 
successive stages of development traceable through 
Buddhist literature for several centuries that when- 
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ever similar conceptions or theories are met with in 
the literature of other sects we can easily put our 
finger on them and characterize them as borrowed 
from the Vajrayana. 

Bodhisattva after following the prescribed proce¬ 
dure according to the instructions of the Guru or accord¬ 
ing to the Sadhana should regard himself as nothing but 
as a chain of momentary consciousness full of compas¬ 
sion for suffering humanity, and invoke the aid of 6unya 
the ultimate reality with the three elements, Sunya, 
Vijnana and Mahasukha. This aid can only be invoked 
when the Bodhi Mind of the Bodhisattva is also identi¬ 
fied with the ^tinya; and only when this is done, the 
Sunya responds. In accordance with the Bijamantra 
or in accordance with the purpose for which the aid of 
the Sunya has been invoked, the Sunya transforms 
itself in the form of a divinity with which the Bodhi 
Mind is identified. When the commingling of the 
Bodhi Mind with the deity takes place, the former deve¬ 
lops great power, and is able to do the work for which 
the deity has been invoked until he is dismissed from 
the mind with the proper formula. A glance at the 
list of deities and the aims and objects of the Vajraya- 
nist will show how many multifarious duties the Sunya 
had to perform and into how many forms it had to 
transform itself. 

It can indeed be pointed out that because a large 
number of images of gods and goddesses of the Vajra¬ 
yana Pantheon were made and subsequently discovered 
from under the earth, therefore the Buddhists must be 
considered as idolaters. Against this we can point out 
that it is not an easy task to conceive the outward 
appearances of gods and goddesses of an extensive Pan¬ 
theon for the purpose of meditation, without the help 
of images or pictures, and it is in order to supply this 
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most important aid to the numerous worshippers that 
innumerable images had to be carved out of stone. We 
have also evidence that pictures were painted for the 
same purpose and even now in Nepal the Vajracaryas 
keep a large stock of paintings and pictures of numer¬ 
ous deities for their numerous clients. It must be defi¬ 
nitely understood that an attempt is here made to 
represent the case of the Buddhist with regard to the 
charge of idolatry occasionally levelled at them. From 
a study of their literature we can definitely proclaim 
that Vajrayana was no idolatry but if some ignorant 
lay disciples in imitation of the Hindu and Jain customs 
throw a few flowers at the feet of an image need not 
impugn the pure doctrine of the ^astras. 

(iv) Hindu gods versus Buddhist gods. 

The Vajrayanists displayed a great hatred towards 
the gods of the Hindu religion and a large number of 
remarks made by a number of Vajrayana authors on 
the Hindu gods in the Sadhanamala fully bears us out. 
They were not only hostile to the Hindu gods but their 
hostility towards the Hindu gods prove further that 
they had a great hatred towards the members of other 
religions also. This fact was for the first time pointed 
out in the Indian Buddhist Iconography but it met with 
violent criticism from eminent scholars especially from 
the famous art critic. Dr. A. Coomarswami of the Boston 
Museum^ who did not relish the idea mainly on the 
ground of sentiment. This has necessitated further 
comment on the point and we shall here enumerate a 
number of passages from the body of the text from 
which it will be possible to judge whether we were not 
justified in saying that the Vajrayanists displayed 
great hatred towards the gods of the Hindu faith. Dr. 


1 JAOS, Vol. 46. p. 187. 
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Ooomarswami maintains that the BrahmaSiras which 
is carried by a number of gods of the Buddhist Pan¬ 
theon has a very deep spiritual significance. This of 
course sounds very ingenious but is a little out of point, 
and uncorroborated by facts. It shows nothing but 
that the Buddhist gods are so powerful that they des¬ 
troy the Hindu gods and carry their heads in their 
hands thereby displaying wonderful hatred towards 
the Hindu gods in particular and Hinduism in general. 
This can also be proved by various other examples 
from the Sadhanamald itself. Take, for instance, the 
description of Harihariharivahanodbhava, a form of 
Avalokitesvara, the all compassionate Bodhisattva, 
and it will be found that his Vahana or favourite 
animal is Vi^nu, the second God of the Hindu Trinity.^ 
The latter cannot be mistaken for any other god or 
thing, because here his own favourite animal, the my¬ 
thical bird, Garuda, is also present. In another place 
while describing Candaro^ana the author of the Sadhana 
says that the god carries the noose in order to bind the 
enemies who cause sufferings to humanity, such as 
Vi§nu, Siva, Brahma who are terrified by the raised 
index fingers of the god.® Further on, in the same 
Sadhana the author says that Can4aro§ana should be 
conceived as looking towards the miserable people who 
are subjected to constant revolution in the cycle of 
existence by the wicked gods such as Vi§nu, Brahma 
and Siva and Kandarpa the god of love.* By Candaro- 
^ana’s intervention the hosts of Maras who are ter¬ 
rified, weeping, nude, with dishevelled hair, hopeless 
and in despair, are hacked to pieces with the sword. 
Candaro^ana gives their life back and places them near 
his feet so that they may perform pious duties in 


1 p. 77, I*i WnWT, etc. 

2 p. 174,etc. 

3 p. 176, tnww I 
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future. ‘ Further on, while enumerating the benefits 
that accrue from the worship of Mptyuvancana Tara 
the author says that the worshipper conquers death as 
though emancipated, and even the ends of his hair can¬ 
not be destroyed by Hindu gods like Brahma, Indra, 
Vignu, Moon, the Sun, Siva, deities of the quarters, 
Yama and Manmatha.^ Again, while describing Marici 
the principal Hindu gods are brought to the humiliating 
position of making obeisance to Maricl. Some of them 
are actually trampled under her feet while others obey 
her orders like her servants.® In another place the 
author of a Sadhana says that the ascetic who pleases 
the goddess KurukuUa, to him Brahma, Rudra, Indra 
Narayana and others come and meet his wants what¬ 
ever they may be, like servants.* While describing 
Yajrajvalanalarka he is characterised as trampling 
under his foot not only Vi^nu but also his consort 
Lak^ml.® Bhutadamara is described as one who is 
an expert in destroying the pride of Indra, Brahma, 
Kuvera and others.® Ucchusma Jambhala is described 
in one place as pressing Kuvera under his feet so that 
he vomits blood (or jewels).The severed head of 
Brahma is carried by Marici, Vajrasarasvati, Prasannas 
tara and several others. Trailokyavijaya trample- 


1 p. 176, wh 
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upon the head of Siva and the bosom of GauiS who lie 
on the ground in opposite directions.^ Prasannatara is 
described as trampling upon Indra and Upendra and 
pressing Budra and Brahma between the two.‘ Para- 
masva is described as four-legged and as trampling 
with the first right leg on Indrani and Lak^ml, with 
the second Rati and Priti, with the first left Indra 
and Madhukara, and with the second Jayakara and 
Vasanta.® While describing the merits and advantages 
to be gained by worshipping Hayagriva the author of a 
Sadhana holds before us an exceedingly attractive pros¬ 
pect but not without calumniating Hindu gods. It says, 
when perfection is attained in this Sadhana the ascetic 
goes to the Vidyadhara land and enjoys all sorts 
of pleasures; Devendra becomes his parasol bearer, 
Brahma his minister, Vemacitri (Kartika) his general, 
and Hari his gate-keeper; all the gods flock together; 
Sankara, the nude preceptor, lectures on the different 
virtues, and so forth.* Aparajita is described as a god¬ 
dess whose parasol is raised over her head by wicked 
and mischievous gods, like Brahma and others.® 

Now the above are a few among many instances 
where Hindu gods are insulted and made subservient 
to Buddhist gods. But these are instances met with in 
writing; in practice also they did the same. A large 
number of images were carved by the followers of Vajra- 
yana where the Hindu gods were represented in stone and 
in pictures as humiliated by Buddhist gods. Readers 
who are interested in the subjects may refer to our 
remarks in the Indian Buddhist Iconography on page 

1 p. oil i 

2 p. 241 ^ jpbtv vhot i 

3 p. 510 ftv WI3IW xfii 
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162 and the respective plates referred to therein. From 
the above let us hope that our critics will be able to 
derive ample materials for revising their opinion with 
regard to the relation of later Buddhism towards Hindu¬ 
ism and Hindu gods and not lightly throw overboard 
well-considered opinions as though suggestions of a 
“ Victorian Missionary.” No matter what attitude ear¬ 
lier Buddhism might have shown to the Hindu faith, 
the later Buddhists maintained an aggressively hostile 
attitude against Hinduism and the Hindu pet theories 
of emancipation and this is conclusively proved by a 
very interesting passage in the Cittasodhana-prakarana} 
of Aryadeva. The passage in question contains a 
scathing indictment of the Hindu belief that bathing in 
holy places can confer merit and proves its futility 
in forcible but unequivocal language— 

dHwT*! g f*rapw n 
^ wTwrg wurfiar i 

g afT r 

“ A dog swimming in the Ganges is not considered 
pure, therefore bathing in holy places is futile for pious 
men. If bathing can confer merit, the fishermen must 
be most meritorious, not to speak of fish and other 
aquatic animals who are always in water day and 
night. It is certain that by bathing even sin is not 
dissipated, because people who are in the habit of 
making pilgrimages are full of passion, hatred and other 
vices.” 

1 This work was first brought to the notice of Scholars by MM. H. P. Shastri 
in JASB, 1898, pp. 117 fi. It was written by the TSntric Buddhist writer 
Ayadeva or Aryadeva, but was wrongly attributed to the earlier Aryadeva, the 
pupil of NagSrjuna. 
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§ 9. Iconography. 

(1) Importance of the study. 

The study of Iconography has revealed certain im¬ 
portant facts of primary importance, and here it is pro¬ 
posed to deal with one aspect of the importance of the 
study of Iconography, namely, how Buddhism, especially 
Tantric Buddhism, influenced other religions of India, 
especially Hinduism. It is well-known that the Paura- 
nic pantheon of the Hindus likewise influenced Tantric 
Buddhism, which was led to accept such gods as GaneSa, 
Sarasvati, etc., as gods in their own pantheon, but the 
point we want to emphasise h%re is that in purely Tantric 
matters it was Buddhism which took the lead. From 
the discussion below it will be clear that the weight of 
evidence is in favour of Buddhism, and that Tantric 
Hinduism drew its inspiration almost wholly from Tan¬ 
tric Buddhism. With the text of the Sddhanamala in 
hand it is now easy to track this vexed question. 

It is well-known that the Hindus recognize a set 
of ten Siddhamantras with ten deities presiding over 
them. One of these goddesses is known as Tara whose 
Vidya or Mantra is stated to be: Om Hrim Strim Huni 
Phat. The Hindus claim this deity as their own and 
in the Tardrahasya of Brahmananda who flourished in 
the middle of the 16th century and in the Tantrasdra, 
a still later authority, we meet with the following 
Dhyana in which the form of Tara is given in detail:— 

JTTDftrrt I 
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lYom this it would appear that Tara is a fairly awe¬ 
inspiring divinity standing in Pratyali(Jha attitude with 
a garland of skulls round her neck, having a fierce face, 
protruding tongue and bare fangs. She is four-armed 
and carries in the two principal hands the Kartri and 
the Kapala while in two others she carries the sword 
in the right and the blue lotus in the left. She is 
decked in five Mudras, has one tuft of hair on her head 
which is ornamented with Aksobhya. 


Now for the purpose of comparison three points 
are of special value: Tara is Ekajata {lit. one tuft of 
hair), is decked in five Mudras (and has 
Aksobhya on her crown. Why is she called Ekajata, 
what the five Mudras are, and who is Aksobhya ? 
These are three questions which cannot be explained in 
accordance with Hindu traditions. 


The Hindus have no deity known as Ekajata, but 
they have a Tara who is regarded as a different form of 
Ekajata. They have a variety of Mudras but no Mudra 
can be employed a-s an ornament, much less the five 
Mudras or six Mudras which are unknown to them. 
The deities recognized by the Hindus are divided into 
two great divisions as Saivaite and Vi^nuite. Even as 
early as Megasthenes’s time the Hindus of India were di¬ 
vided into two mighty sections, Vi^nuites and Saivaites; 
and it is no wonder that the deities who are completely 


1 See for, instance, Tantraaara^ Bengali edition, 415 £f. 
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at the mercy of the imagination of their devotees should 
lose their universal character and become divided into 
two sections. As the hostility between these two sec¬ 
tions increased, their gods also were represented as 
possessing hostile nature. Hindu deities thus divided 
were never known to have any other deity on their 
heads. This is not in the least necessary for Hindu 
representation of deities, but why should this Tara we 
are discussing have Aksobhya on her crown ? None of 
the points raised, therefore, is explained according to 
Hindu traditions. 

Let us try to explain the three points with the help 
of Buddhist traditions. The Buddhists have a deity 
called Ekajata and the Sadhanas Nos- 100,101,123,124, 
125,126,127, and 128 all relate to the worship which is 
offered to this deity who is conceived in a variety of 
different forms. In the Sddhanamald this deity is 
variously known as Ugratara, Mahacinatara, Ekajata, 
Vidyujjvalakarali, etc. Out of these the form known 
as Mahacinatara agrees in all details with the descrip¬ 
tion of Tara quoted previously. As regards the second 
point concerning the ornament of five Mudras, the 
SadhanamMa offers a solution. According to a Moka 
the Buddhists recognized six Mudras or ornaments all 
made of human remains representing the six Par^mitas 
well-known in early Buddhism. It says ^:— 

^r^ f VT^^clT V:?fT II 

“ The Torque, the (two) Bracelets, a bejewelled girdle, 
ashes and the sacred thread represent the six Paramitas 
and are applied in the form of Mudras.” 

It might, therefore, be inferred that the adjective 
stands for “ a goddess decked in five oma- 

1 SSdl^anaSmia, p. 489. 
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ments (made of human bones) ” and this explanation is 
quite in keeping with the form and nature of the deity 
under discussion. The third point about the goddess 
having Ak^obhya on her head can easily be explained by 
a reference to Buddhist Iconography. The Buddhists 
recognize five Dhyani Buddhas as presiding over the 
five Skandhas which are responsible for creation. The 
names of the five are given in the following couplet ^:— 

The Bodhisattvas emanate from the five Dhyani Bud¬ 
dhas, Vairocana, Ratnasambhava, Amitabha, Amogha- 
siddhi and Aksobhya, and do the work of creation, pro¬ 
tection and destruction. All Bodhisattvas and Buddha- 
saktis emanating from a particular Dhyani Buddha are 
required to bear a small figure of the parental Dhyani 
Buddha on their heads. In a large number of Sadhanas 
the deities are described as wftreiTwftfTTfsrcr- 

etc., and those who have carefully ex¬ 
amined the sculptures of Buddhist deities preserved in 
different museums must have noticed the very interest¬ 
ing miniature of the parental Dhyani Buddha appearing 
on the heads of most of the sculptures.® 

Thus we can explain all the three points raised in 
conne^ltion with the Hindu deity Tara by means of 
Buddhist traditions. Let us now try to find out whe¬ 
ther the identical deity can be found in the Buddhist 
Tantric literature. In a Sadhana composed by Sasvata- 

1 ^adhanamala, p. 568. 

^ But an absurd explanation of this phenomenon of keeping the figure of 
Aksobhya on the crown is given in the To^alatantra :— 
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vajra we find the description of a deity identical in form 
and nature as our Hindu deity Tara. There we read ^;— 





W WTUWf^fli wit I 
srsn^uwrsr >i^g«!Tf4»jfasT»j; ii 
wwf^wi *nn»ft»rt ^?t?«R2»fNsiT»T i 

^ 9rT«fl(q««liqT«UHt I 
uinncT n 


This Mahacinatara also, like the Hindu deity Tara, pre¬ 
sents a fearful appearance with legs arranged in the 
Pratyalldha attitude; she wears a garland of skulls, and 
her face is rendered fierce with protruding tongue and 
fangs. She carries in the two principal hands the Kartri 
and the Kapala, while in two others she carries the 
sword in the right and the blue lotus in the left. She 
is decked in five Mudras and bears the figure of Ak^o- 
bhya on the crown. Thus the resemblance between the 
two is clear and complete. It is a pity the time of 
Sasvatavajra is not known except that he must be earlier 
than A.D. 1100, as his Sadhana is to be found in the 
MS B which was written in A.D. 1165. But fortunately, 
there is, however, another way of finding out when the 
deity Ekajata entered the Buddhist pantheon. In the 
colophon of the Sadhana No. 127 of Ekajata we meet 
with a remarkable sentence®;— 


anu»rTirT^*niT^»Tft5 i 

“Restored by Ary a Nagarjunapada from the country of 
Bhota.” 


This fact points to Nagarjuna as the pioneer to 
bring to India the worship of Ekajata from the country 


^ SadJj^anarnal^t p. 210, 


2 Ibid, p. 267. 
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of Bhot>a, tdso known as Mahacina, which accounts for 
the name of the deity Mahacinatara. We may be pretty 
certain, therefore, that before the time of Nagarjuna 
India knew of no deity as Ekajata. The accurate time 
of Nagarjuna for the present remains an open question 
but from what has been said about him in §4 we can 
place him cir. A.D. 645. 

In this connection another fact is to be noticed, 
namely, the mention of the tradition in connection with 
the origin of Mahacinatara according to purely Hindu 
traditions. In the TarcUantra Bhairavi asks Bhairava 
the nature of the Mantra by which Buddha and Vasi§tha 
obtained perfection (Siddhi) and Bhairava in reply gave 
out the secret Tantra to her—a Tantra belonging to the 
Yogatantra class perscribing revolting practices. In 
the Rudrayamala again we read of Vasi^tha being asked 
to go to Oinabhumi where the Buddha was residing,* 
Vasi^itha went there and saw the Buddha surrounded 
by a large number of women drinking wine and engaged 
in obscene rites.® At this Vasistha had great fears and 
asked the Buddha to clear up his doubts. He even¬ 
tually got his doubts cleared up and ultimately obtained 
perfection by muttering the Mantra and by the free use 
of the five Makaras.^ 

In the Brakmayamala also the same story is repeat¬ 
ed with some modification. Vasistha went to Mahacina 


wrm ^ ^ ^ Tifafkas i 
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and witnessed the same scene as described in the Rvdra- 
yamala. VaSi^tha as a true follower of the Vedic rites 
got horrified and was on the point of leaving the job, 
when there was a mysterious voice from heaven ^ which 
explained these strange rites as Cinacara and asked him 
to follow the same for the attainment of perfection. 
Vasigtha was pleased and eventually came to the Bud¬ 
dha when he was in a deeply drunken state.** The latter 
after hearing him gave Vasigtha all he desired. 

In Hinduism the Rudrayamala and Brahmaydmala 
are regarded as Tantras of the greatest authority. The 
evidence of these two Tantras as well as of the Tard- 
tantra leads us to suppose that this Tara was worshipped 
in Mahacina by the native inhabitants, who professed 
probably the primitive Bon religion of Tibet and that 
the Hindus got the Vidyd from the Buddha or in other 
words from the Buddhists. It is very probably that 
Nagarjuna who flourished in the middle of the 7th cen¬ 
tury, was the pioneer to introduce the worship of Maha- 
cinatara in India. The Mantra, Oih Hrim Striih Hum 
Phat, was first invented by the Buddhists and the 
Hindus quietly took it and found it to be a powerful 
Charm invariably awarding Siddhi, and that is probably 
the reason why the Mantra was designated as one of the 
Siddhamantras. 

In this connection it should be borne in mind that 
the ancient people looked upon the Mantras with super¬ 
stitious awe and believed that if the Mantra were 
changed or distorted it would either give no result or 

wnxj ^ ’ginf n 
?nw iwniirr ftwra wftnrum: a 
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produce great harm. Thus, though Ekajat<a’s name was 
changed to Tara, her Dhyana was changed from the un> 
grammatical Buddhist language to grammatical, the 
Hindus did not change the Mantra, which remained the 
same. This is a very important factor for all who will 
take up this line of investigation, because by comparing 
the Mantras alone it will be possible to detect the com¬ 
mon deities in different religions, to trace their origin 
and to know how they entered into the different pan¬ 
theons. 


Taking the similarity of Mantras as a guiding factor 
let us proceed to examine another deity who is included 
by the Hindus in the ten Mahavidya group and who is 
called by them Chinnamasta. She is described in the 
Tantraaara * and Chinnamasta Kalpa ® in the following 
words:— 


UTTt I 

ifeuBnwbiffrei art JTf»wirs i 

HUT I 

uffWHT B 

HHnUHvfwaRTTUIT HUT^^ WU Ihhs I 

«Ttur^ HDnrru g nfffeguifHwhwTH i 


^ Or. Inst. MS. No. 4995, fol 309 &, Quoted from an earlier work called 
the Bhairavatantra, 

2 Chinnamastakalpa, Or. Inst. MS. No. 1692, fol. 3b ft. 
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iTTiMlf gfR%^ 

^T^wfihmpwi i 


From this Dhyana the principal goddess Chinna- 
masta may be imagined to have a very awe-inspiring 
external appearance. She holds her own severed head 
in her left hand and from her severed neck issues forth 
a stream of blood falling into the mouth of the severed 
head. She is nude, of fierce appearance, with legs 
arranged in the Pratyalldha attitude. She wears a gar¬ 
land of heads and carries in her right hand the Kartri, 
and according to some stands on Rati and Kama. 
She is accompanied by two attendants, Dakini and 
VarninI on the right and the left sides respectively. 
They are identical in form and appearance and carry 
the Kartri in the right hand and the Kapala in the left, 
and drink the blood which issues in a stream from the 
severed neck of the principal deity. 


Now, that we have a definite idea about the form 
of this powerful goddess from the Hindu sources let us 
turn to the Sadhanamala and see if we can find a deity 
identical in appearance and form with the Hindu god¬ 
dess Chinnamasta. The Sadhanamala contains the des¬ 
cription of a deity who is named VajrayoginI and resem¬ 
bles in all respects the form of Chinnamasta we have 
been discussing. There the Dhyana is ^:— 


^ SMhanamalS, p. 462. 
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According to Buddhist tradition, therefore, the 
deity should be nude and should carry her own head 
severed by herself with her own Kartri which she carries 
in her right hand. She stands in the Pratyalldha atti¬ 
tude with her left hand raised and the right lowered. 
She is accompanied by Vajravarnani and Vajravairo- 
oani who carry the Kartri and Karpara (skull) and stand 
in the Pratyalidha attitude. From the neck of the 
principal deity issue forth streams of blood, one falling 
into her own mouth and two others into the mouths of 
the two companions. 

It is, therefore, apparent that the two deities 
though designated by two different names, Chinnamasta 
and Vajrayogini, are remarkably similar. And yet one 
is Hindu and the other is Buddhist. There thus arises 
the necessity to explain the origin of the deity and 
to ascertain whether she was originally Hindu or Bud¬ 
dhist. The Tantrasara is very late, and the Bhairava- 
tantra from which the Dhyana is quoted is of uncertain 
date. Therefore, these dates will not help. The 
Sadhanamald however, gives valuable data in ascertain¬ 
ing the antiquity of this deity. First of all, the sadhana 
appears in the MS B which shows that the sadhana 
must have been composed at least before 1100 A.D. 
The remarks contained in the Sddhanamala :— 

i show further 

that Siddha Sabarapada was the ascetic responsible 
for the introduction of a new cult of Vajrayogini. 
This fact shows that the cult of Vajrayogini ex¬ 
isted even before the time of Siddha Sahara who very 
probably flourished in Cir. A.D. 667 as shown before 
in § 4. The origin of the deity may, therefore, be dated 
still earlier. At this stage it is also necessary to refer 
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to the Mantras in question, which are likely to throw 
decisive light on this point. But unfortunately as much 
time has elapsed since the introduction of the Vajrayo- 
ginl cult many copies of MSS containing the ritual of 
her worship have failed to bring out the original accu¬ 
racy of the Mantras and the practices. Very probably 
owing to this, errors and modifications are noticeable in 
the MSS now extant in the Mantra of the goddess in 
Hindu literature, but it is still to be hoped that there 
remains enough to prove that the cult was originally 
Buddhist. 

Quite naturally the Mantra given in the Sadhana- 
mdld runs as:— 

^[TTT I 

•N X V 

The three wf letters are given to the three deities so 
also the three ^ letters and three nre:s. The principal 
deity is called in the Mantra Sarva-BuddhadakinI, while 
the attendant to her left is Vajravarnanl and to her right, 
Vajravairocani. The prefix “Vajra” shows that the 
deities belong to Vajrayana. Thus we can see that the 
Mantra is the natural consequence of the form of the 
deity according to the canons of Vajrayana. The epi¬ 
thet clearly shows the Buddhist character of 

the Mantra. In the Buddhist tradition the principal 
deity is Dakini and the companions are Vajravarnani and 
Vajravairocani. In the Hindu literature the principal 
deity is designated Chinnamasta while the companions 
are named Dakini and Varnani with the prefix ^ drop¬ 
ped altogether. But the difficulty arises when we take 
up the Mantra of the deity as given in Hindu Tantras. 
Different MSS show different Mantra.s; the Ghhinna- 
mastakalpa ' enumerates several Mantras as alterna¬ 
tives. The Mantra given in Tantrasara is 

1 Oriental Institute MS. No. 4995 fol. 312a. 
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TTRT etc.* In this also 
the three names Pakini, Varnanl, and Vairocanl, all 
appear, but why the prefixes are changed from 
in the first two instances to to in the third instance, 
we fail to understand. The change, however, appears 
to be more or less deliberate as will be evident from 
the Mantra given in the Chhinnamastahal^aj namely, 
off # TP o? oittt i ® 

From this it can definitely be said that the original of 
was as is evident from o4^rjS of the Chhinna- 
mastdkalpa. If the original is taken in view of the cir¬ 
cumstances noted above to be or 3 there remains very 
little to show that the origin of the goddess is Buddhist 

Thus we can realize the importance of the study 
of iconography, especially in determining the origin of 
certain deities and certain Mantras. In this connection 
there are more facts which are noteworthy. It may 
be remembered that the Vajrayanists described the idea 
of Mahasukha as a state when Bodhicitta merges itself 
in Silnyata as salt melts in water, and to symbolize this 
the followers of Vajrayana conceived the idea of Yab- 
yum (or Yuganaddha) deities, or deities in embrace. 
So Yabyum deities are an outcome of purely Vajrayanic 
idea, which was unknown to Hinduism before the Tan- 
tric Age, and even now does not fit in well with Hindu 
ideas or traditions. If there be any deity of a Yab-yum 
character in the Hindu pantheon, there is a strong sus¬ 
picion that the deity may be of Buddhist origin. When 
Kali, for instance, is described as Viparltarataturam we 
have at once to regard the deity as of Buddhist origin. 
Kah according to Buddhist traditions is Kadi or Kaka- 
radi, or in other words, all consonants of the alphabet, 
as the vowels were designated wrftr or and it is 

1 Oriental Institute MS. No. 4996 fol. 312 a. 

2 Oriental Institute MS. No. 1692 fol. 2 b. 
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not to be wondered at if a deity is conceived by the 
Buddhists as Kali belonging to the Yogatantra class and 
in whom all the consonants of the alphabet are deified. 
In the Yogatantra and Anuttarayogatantra all gods 
are represented as embracing their Saktis and feeling 
the bliss of Nirvana. 

Another important fact to be noticed in fixing the 
origin of deities is their Dhyana. If the names of the 
deities end or begin with the word Vajra in ninety per 
cent, of cases we may rest assured that they take their 
origin in Buddhism and where gods and goddesses are 
described as nude and lustful their origin also may be 
regarded for certain as Buddhistic. When deities are 
described with ornaments of Mudras representing the 
Paramitas and composed of human bones such as 

or etc., they may be taken to 

have sprung from Buddhism. And lastly, whenever 
gods and goddesses are described as bearing a miniature 
figure of one of the following deities, Amitabha, Vairo- 
cana, Amoghasiddhi, Ak^obhya and Batnasambhava— 
on their crown they must be taken to be Buddhist in 
origin. 

* ♦ ♦ 

II. Some Identifications. 

How potent the Sadhanas are in determining the 
identification of images in stone or metal or in paintings, 
has already been shown by Professor A. Foucher of the 
Paris University in his two volumes of Etvdes Sur 
VIconographie Bouddhique de VInde and subsequently 
by the present writer in his Indian Buddhist Icono¬ 
graphy. Now that the text of the Sadhanamala is pub¬ 
lished it is likely to ofier fuller details and render fuller 
assistance in correcting identifications already proposed 
in the earlier works on the subject. To show how 
Sadhanas and images mutually help to explain each 
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other, we shall take up the identification of a few images 
including some unique specimens from the State Museum 
and Picture-Gallery at Baroda, and demonstrate the 
picture correspondence as fully as possible within this 
limited space. 

1. Fajmsana {PI. I).^ 

This beautiful sculpture is now preserved in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. The main figure wears the 
monkish dress of the Buddhists, the Triclvara, with the 
right arm bare and left covered. The pose of sitting 
is usual in meditation, cross-legged in the Indian fashion 
with the soles of both feet turned upwards. The finger 
tips of the right hand touches the lotus seat in what is 
called the Bhumi^parsa tnudra and the left hand rests 
on the left lap. The seat of the deity is on the double 
conventional lotus placed on a pedestal supported by 
three lions and two elephants, showing that the seat 
may represent a aimhasana or a lion throne. The head 
of the deity is covered with wavy hair and ear-rings 
adorn the ears. Behind the head is the circular halo 
(Prabhamandala) over which is seen the efl&gy of the 
Bo-tree, the symbol of the Buddha. On the top and on 
the two sides two Vidyadharas are seen flying in the 
air, each holding a garland in his hand. The principal 
figure is accompanied by two more figures, one on either 
side, in a standing posture. The figure to the left of 
the principal figure carries a chowrie in the right hand 
resting against his shoulder, while the left rests against 
the hip holding the stem of a lotus which appears above. 
The figure to the right carries in the left hand the 
chowrie against the shoulder while the right carries very 
probably a bunch of flowers. Both are richly decora¬ 
ted with a bejewelled tiara, torque, bracelets, armlets 
and ear-ornaments. 


1 From a photo purchased from the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
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To identify this figure we turn to page 22 of the 
text of Sadhanamald and find the following description 
which agrees completely with the sculpture in question. 
There we read of a god designated Vajrasana and describ¬ 
ed in the following terms:—. 

... I 


This Dhyana shows that the principal figure in the 
sculpture may be identified with Vajrasana, and the two 
companions with Maitreya on the right, and with Loke- 
svara on the left. The pose of sitting is called the Vajra- 
paryahka attitude and the posture of the right hand is 
the Bhumisparsa mudra. The description of the image 
and the description contained in the Sadhana corres¬ 
pond in a way which makes the identification certain. 


2. Sadaksarl Lokesvara {PI. II).^ 

Here the picture represents a goddess sitting in the 
attitude of Samadhi, with legs crossed and the soles of 
the feet turned upwards. The deity is endowed with 
one face and four arms and is decked with many orna¬ 
ments, such as the girdle, necklace, bracelets, armlets, 
ear-ornaments and a richly bejewelled tiara. The eyes 
are half closed in token of meditation and the whole face 
presents a peaceful, benign, and graceful appearance. 
The two principal hands are joined together against the 
breast in anjali. The second right hand carries the 
rosary while the second left carries a lotus. This metal 


^ From a photo purchased from the Baroda Museum. 
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figure is a product of the Nepalese art and the execution 
of the image is of no ordinary merit. From the appear¬ 
ance of the image it looks as though it were about three 
hundred years old. 

For the identification of the image let us again turn 
to page 29 of the text of the first volume and quote the 
relevant Dhyana which is expressed in the following 
words: 

wEiggreua: ^nsfi 

nTfJHfl’ ... I 

The principal figure presented in the image can thus 
be definitely identified with Lokesvara, who isthe pre¬ 
siding deity of the famous mantra or vidya or formula 
of the Buddhists Om Mani Padme Hum consisting of 
six syllables only. The Jjokcsvara here described, there¬ 
fore, has another name, of Sadak^ari-Lokesvara. He is 
an emanation of the Dhyani-Buddha Amitabha and that 
is the reason why he has to wear on his crown the minia- 
tiue figure of Amitabha. But as in art sometimes this 
super-imposition is made optional no miniature appears 
on the head of this metal figure. The mudra of clasped 
hand is here called the Sarvarajendra-mudra. Thus 
from the accurate correspondence of form and symbols, 
it can be seen how the image and the Sadhana mutually 
explain each other. 

3. i§a4aksan Martdala {PI. 

The word manialoi' in Tantric usage means a magic 
circle which contains within it the figures of deities or 
their symbols in the form of letters of the alphabet or 

^ From a photo purchased from the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
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their geometric figures (Yantra). The maqi^alas may 
contain from a minimum of two to a considerable num¬ 
ber of deities or their symbols. In the present sculpture 
three figures of deities are to be seen, though one to the 
right seems to be much mutilated. The principal figure 
has all the characteristics of the previous figure identi¬ 
fied as ^adakgari-Lokesvara. But this time it is accom¬ 
panied with two other figures and is not alone as in the 
previous case. The two principal hands are joined to¬ 
gether and they rest against the breast. Two other 
hands hold, the rosary in the right, and the lotus in the 
left. The lotus, however, is much mutilated but it can 
be traced by following the stalk which is clearly seen on 
the stone. The figure to the right of the principal god 
is entirely broken, but the Sadhana will show what it 
was and what symbols it had in its hands. The figure 
to the left, however, is intact and presents a goddess 
sitting on a lotus in what is called the Virasana, with 
one face and four arms showing in the two principal 
hands the anjali mudra and in two others the rosary in 
the right and the lotus in the left. To identify the 
mandala thus presented, and to determine the form and 
character of the broken figure let us again turn to page 
27 of the text where the following description is pre¬ 
served :— 

’RRsrar fum: 

Lokesvara is here described as four-armed with two 
hands carrying the rosary in the right and the lotus in 
the left and showing the anjali in the remaining two 
hands. He is accompanied by Marddhara on the right 
whose colour, hands and symbols are the same as those 
of the principal god, seated on another lotus. On a 
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third lotus is seated ^udak^ri Mahavidya who in appear¬ 
ance, colour and symbols in the four hands resembles 
the principal god. Therefore, on the strength of the 
Sadhana we can definitely describe the broken figure to 
the right of the principal figure on the stone sculpture 
as that of Manidhara, four-armed carrying the rosary 
in the right hand and the lotus in the left with the 
remaining two showing the anjali against the breast. 
It has to be pointed out in this connection that though 
the principal figure sits in the Vajraparyahka attitude, 
the companions whose forms ought to agree entirely 
with the principal figure show the Virasana instead. In 
Sadhana No. 11 the goddess Sadak^ri Mahavidya is 
indeed described with the Virasana, but there her sym¬ 
bols are different from those met with in the present 
image. Here, however, the different attitude of sitting 
must be ascribed to the liberties taken by the artist. 

4. Khasarpatja, Lokesvara (PL IV). ‘ 

The image represented is one of the finest the Ben¬ 
gal School of mediaeval art produced and the nature, 
technique, and execution of the sculpture compare favour¬ 
ably with those of the best specimens of Indian art of any 
other school. All the figures in the sculpture are well 
balanced, neatly carved and present a most graceful 
appearance. The execution of details is excellent and 
the workmanship is of a very high order. In this image 
also a mandala is represented with the principal figure in 
the middle who is accompanied by four figures standing 
on double conventional lotuses on the two sides. On 
the arch over the head of the principal figure there are 
seven niches each containing a small figure. Bight on 
the top is the figure of the parental Dhyani Buddha who 
is distinguished further from the other Dhyani Buddhas 
by the two attendants appearing on the two sides. 

From a photograph kindly supplied by Mr. R. D. Banerjee, M.A. 
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Below and all round the niches, a thick foliage is re-^ 
presented and within this are seen lively figures of 
monkeys, peacocks and other animals. On the pedestal 
below are to be found several sacred symbols of the 
Buddhists. 

The principal figure sits on a double conventional 
lotus with its right leg unsupported and the left resting 
on the seat. He is profusely adorned with a variety of 
ornaments, and presents a benign and peaceful appear¬ 
ance with eyes half-closed in meditation. He wears a 
Jatamukuta and on the crown there is the miniature figure 
of a Dhyani Buddha represented in the Samadhi mudra. 

In the right two more figures appear, one in a sitting 
and the other in a standing attitude. The standing figure 
represents a goddess with the blue lotus in the left hand. 
This figure has also a calm and peaceful appearance and 
the mode of standing has a grace of its own. The sitting 
figure represents a male deity, with ornaments and a 
tiara and hands clasped against his breast and a book 
in the left arm-pit. 

There are similarly two figures to the left of the 
principal deity, one in a sitting and another in a standing 
attitude. Here also the sitting figure represents a god 
and the standing figure a goddess. The sitting figure 
has a fierce countenance with bare fangs and eyes rolling 
in anger. It carries a mace in the left hand and shows 
a corpulent belly. The standing figure represents a 
goddess with one face and four arms, showing the wvmas- 
1cd>ra mudra, and the rosary in the two right and the 
Tridan^i and the Kaman^alu in the two left hands. 

For the purpose of identifying this sculpture with 
the principal and the attendant deities let us again tium to 
page 43 of the Sddhanam&la where we have the following 
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description of Khasarpaim Loke&vara with four attendant 
deities:— 

^iwftnrrwhift: erfsRn^ii! fk^lNfg^ss ^T%*r 

^ftsnipnjsa^mcreiipc^s Nv«(MV|‘id*l»r51 

^?qw- 

^3 wwiaft i:wRf^ ^w^rwnh- 

wftw! (?) w<nwf^' I 

^ >zgr^( ^jm^ysirr ^^>sijbt 

^jsn srjT^irTT gRf®T eni^musiJTmrsri:! 

<T3g sjnnN^sri 

5afTspr«f«n.: i 

When this description is compared with the descrip¬ 
tion of the sculpture given above it will be.seen that 
they correspond most remarkably. And as a result of 
this we can identify the principal deity as Khasarpana, 
one of the many forms of Lokesvara—an emanation of 
Amitabha, whose effigy appears on his crown in the 
sculpture. Though the right hand of the image is broken 
we can definitely say on the strength of the Sadhana 
that it showed the Varada or the gift-bestowing attitude. 
The standing figure to the right according to the Dhyana 
is Tara while the sitting figure represent Sudhanakumara. 
The standing figure to the left, of course, represents 
Bhrkuti as we can assert from her characteristic Kaman- 
dalu, while the sitting figure represents the fearful god 
Hayagriva, In the niches of the arch are represented 
the five Dhyani Buddhas with Amitabha and his two 
attendants in the middle, while the two lowermost figures 
very probably represent the Pretas (like Sucimukha) 
whom Avalokiteivara seems to have saved from eternal 
miseries. 
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One thing noticeable in this S&dhana is that the 
principal deity is here described as sitting in ihe Lalita 
attitude on a sattva/paryanka. The attitude of sitting 
adopted by the principal figure in letting down the 
right leg while the left is placed on a pedestal is what 
is called the Lalita attitude of sitting. What the Sattva- 
paryanka is, is a matter of longstanding controversy. 
It was pointed out once that the Sattvaparyanka may 
represent the animal seat but Professor Foucher mis¬ 
trusted this interpretation. From the present image it 
appears very probable that by sattvaparyanka is meant 
the seat on which are carved the figures of animals 
other than the lion, because if the lion was there it 
would no longer be called the Sattvaparyanka but an 
actual Simhasana. 

5. Lokanaiha (PI. F).‘ 

This picture represents the stone image of a god 
seated on what is called the Ardhaparyafikasana attitude 
with the right knee raised up and the left leg placed on 
the seat. The figure is exceedingly artistic with a well- 
balanced body, a round face, pointed and well-shaped, 
and eyes completely but .artistically closed in token of 
meditation. He wears a Jatamukuta, the ear-rings, the 
deer-skin and the sacred thread besides the bracelets and 
the armlets. The left hand rests on the seat behind the 
left thigh and holds the stem of a full-blown lotus which 
appears above. On the right also a full-blown lotus is to 
be seen. On the whole the figure presents a most 
pleasant and mystic appearance and brings to the mind 
of the observer an atmosphere of serenity and peace. 

For the purpose of identification we have to notice 
the two lotuses on the two sides which are the well-known 
symbols of Padmapani, the emanation of Amitabha. 

^ From a photograph kindly supplied by Mr. Prayag Dayal of the Lucknow 
Museum. 
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liokanatha is that form of Padmapa^ in which he may 
or may not be associated with any other deity of the 
Khasarpana man4ala, such as, Sudhana, Hayagriva, 
Tara and Bhrkutl; but when all the four are present he 
is to be recognized as Khasarpana. Moreover, Khasar- 
paiia generally is described as sitting in the Lalita atti¬ 
tude, but Lokanatha may take any attitude such as the 
Ardhaparyahka' attitude in the present figure; even 
standing figures of Lokanatha are not at all uncommon 
in art. 

The figure represented in Plate Xlb from a metal 
image in the Baroda Museum responds to the description 
contained in the Sadhana in as complete a manner as 
could be expected and shows the Varada Mudra in the 
right and holds the stalk of a lotus in his left hand. The 
lotus to the right in the present figure may be ascribed to 
the vagaries of the artist and the addition may be due to 
the desire on his part to have a lotus parallel to the one 
on the left. 

6. Sirhhanada Lokesvara {PI. VII).^ 

The present picture represents a sculpture of wonder¬ 
ful beauty, and its execution in art is perfect. This can 
be pronounced to be one of the very best specimens of 
Oriental Art and represents one of the treasures of the 
Lucknow Museum. The calm, dignified and mystic 
expression, the superb grace in the attitude of sitting on 
a lion, and the beautiful delineation of a well-balanced 
figure, aU contribute to the greatness of the unknown 
artist who shaped the lifeless stone into this exquisite 
image. The figure wears the Ja^amukuta on the crown 
and several tufts of hair are shown on the shoulders in the 
most artistic fashion; it has no ornaments except perhaps 


1 From a photograph kindly supplied by Mr. Prayag Dayal of the Lucknow 
Museum. 
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the Yajfiopavlta if it can be called an ornament. The 
left hand rests on the seat behind the thigh. Probably 
the stalk of a lotus is held in his left hand and by follow-' 
ing the stalk we come to the full blown lotus above, near 
the left shoulder, and the small sword which appears on 
the lotus. To the left appears the trident or the trisula 
on to which a snake is entwined. In the right hand the 
figure carries a rosary. The seat is on the back of a 
roaring lion who holds up his head towards the rider in 
the most life-like fashion. 

For the purpose of identification let us refer to page 
63 of the present text where the description of a deity 
similar in appearance is described in the following 
words:— 

i fsnhf wzTifif2*i 

. 

With the help of this Sadhana we can identify the 
present image as of Simhanada Lokesvara because the 
description of the image and that of the deity in the Sa¬ 
dhana correspond in all possible details. Only in two 
details, however, the present image does not agree; the 
rosary carried by the figure in the right hand is not men¬ 
tioned in the Sadhana, and the lotus vessel contain¬ 
ing various fragrant flowers mentioned in the Sadhana 
does not appear in the image. But in spite of these two 
discrepancies it is easy to testify to the correctness of 
the identification. 

7. Arapacana Manjv^rl {PI. F//).‘ 

The picture represents a figure with one hand and 
the tiara broken. It does not present a satisfactory 

1 From a photograph kindly supplied by Mr. N. K. Bhattasali of the Dacca 
Museum. 
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impression because of the mutilation. The image is 
however rich in details and in workmanship but poor in 
execution. The sunken eyes, a clumsy hand and femi¬ 
nine narrowness of the waist do not redound to the credit 
of the sculptor. The sculpture, therefore, connot be 
designated as a good specimen of art. The central 
figure, however, is richly decorated with all Bodhisattva 
ornaments such as the muku^a, ear-rings, torque, neck¬ 
lace, armlets, bracelets, the girdle and the anklets; the 
upper part of the body is bare though there is a fashion¬ 
able scarf which can be recognized by the overfiowing 
ends shown on the aureole on both sides. The lower 
part of the body is covered by thin loin cloth which is 
rendered most beautiful by means of stripes. The legs 
are arranged in the meditative attitude like that of 
Vajrasana and Sacjaksari previously described. The right 
hand is gone and it is not possible to say at present 
what symbol it held. But the left hand which lies 
against the breast carries a book. 

But on the sculpture there are many more figures 
besides the principal one. Below the lotus seat and on 
the pedestal in front two figures are seen supporting the 
seat with all their might; behind them there are figures 
on the left and the right who represent some unknown 
devotees or perhaps the donor and his family. But 
between the two demons there appears a figure as if set 
up against the lotus seat. Similar figures are also seen 
to the right and the left of the principal deity and one 
on the top of the sculpture just above the crown of the 
principal figure. Besides these four, some more figures, 
sculptured on the upper part of the aureole behind, are 
to be seen representing the five Dhyani Buddhas except 
Ak^obhya,—the Dhyani Buddha with the Bhflsparsa- 
mudra—whose place has been taken by one of the four 
mysterious figures surrounding the principal deity in the 
front and the rear and on the right and the left. All 
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these four figures present the same appearance with legs 
arranged in the Samadhimudra and carrying a raised 
sword in the right hand and a book in the left. They 
all wear ornaments and in other respects resemble the' 
principal deity in appearance and character. 

Here also the sculpture represents a Mandala or 
magic circle and for its identification let us turn to page 
118 of the text where we meet with a description of a 
deity by the name of Arapacana who is accompanied by 
four minor deities. It runs as follows:— 

NKW. 

35?lstwtifa^Tf5u?hnf . wa*. 

ftrawTTifnsni ■najiRT . aat Tpar® 

faar flainfhiir aa 

According to the dictum laid down in the Sadhana, 

tlie whole sculpture may be identified as that of the 
Arapacana Mandala. The principal god represents 

Arapacana ManjusrI, the figure in front Jaliniprabha, 
the one behind Candraprabha, that to the right Kesini, 
and the one to the left Upakesim. The principal as well 
as the minor deities of the Mandala should present the 
same appearance and symbols as we find in the Dacca 
specimen now before us. The Sadhana further says that 
the principal deity originates from the germ syllable w, 
Jaliniprabha from t, Candraprabha from xi, KeMni from 
and Upakesim from *r, and this probably accounts 
for the name of the deity, Arapacana 

8. Buddhakap&la {PI. 

The present image which is now preserved in the 
Baroda Museum, though coarse in execution is unique in 

1 From a photograph supplied by the Baroda Museum. 
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character from an iconographer’s point of view. Here 
we find that the figure presents a fierce appearance with 
three blood-shot eyes rolling in anger, distorted face, 
canine teeth, ornaments made of bones, a garland of 
severed heads and an attitude of menacing dance. The 
right leg rests on the pedestal while the left is placed on 
the right thigh. The hair on its head rises upwards like 
a fiame of fire. The figure is four-armed and iii the two 
principal hands are shown the Kartri and the Kapala 
against the breast, and in the two remaining hands it 
carries the Damaru (drum) in the right and the Khatv- 
afiga (magic wand) surmounted with a trident in the left. 
In order to identify this figure let us again refer to the 
text^ where we find the following description which 
corresponds with the picture presented in the image 
now under discussion:— 

The image, therefore, may be identified with Bud- 
dhakapala who represents a different form of Heruka, 
the most popular deity of the Vajrayana Pantheon. 
But it must be remarked that Buddhakapala is describ¬ 
ed in the Sadhana as associated with his Sakti Citrasena 
in close embrace. Images of Buddhakapala are ex¬ 
tremely rare, and probably wherever found will be of 
the Yab-yum type. The image preserved in the Baroda 
Museum is peculiar because it represents Buddhakapala 
without the 6akti, and as such it is unique. 

9. Jambhala {PL IX). ^ 

From the fierce presence of Buddhakapala let us 
pass on to the pleasing figure of Jambhala who is repre- 

1 pp. 501-2. 

2 From a photo kindly supplied by Mr. N. K. Bhattasali, M.A. o£ the 
Dacca Museum. 
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sented as a typical land-holder with some financial resist¬ 
ance. The figure presents an easily excitable tempera¬ 
ment with a flabby, phlegmatic constitution and a 
bulging belly, but it is well decorated with jewellery and 
costly oniaments and dress. The figure is one-faced and 
two-armed and holds very peculiar symbols in the 
hands, namely the citron in the right and the mongoose 
in the left; the mongoose vomits jewels as the result of 
the pressure exerted by the hands of the master. For 
the identification of the image let us again open the text 
where the following description is given of a god who is 
called Jambhala *:— 

»Tini*Fr 

The image, therefore, represents the Buddhist god 
of wealth who is well-known amongst the Vajrayana 
ascetics as the deity possessing extraordinary powers of 
conferring wealth on his devotees. He must have 
been extensively and eagerly worshipped by the 
poor ascetics to whom wealth was denied by Providence. 

10. Heruka {PL X).^ 

Tliis plate in which a Dacca Museum image is repre¬ 
sented shows the figure of a slender, well-built deity 
dancing in the Ardhaparyahka attitude with the right 
leg placed on the left thigh. The face is rendered fero¬ 
cious by the gaping mouth, canine teeth, blood-shot 
eyes and an angry expression. The hair rises on the head 
in the shape of a flame of fire and forms the back-ground 
for a tiny little figure sitting on the head. The right hand 
is broken from the shoulder and the arms together with the 
symbols have disappeared. But from the marks remain¬ 
ing on the stone it can be seen that the right hand was 
raised above menacingly in the attitude of throwing 

1 p. 560. 

2 From a photo kindly supplied by Mr. N. K. Bhattasali, M.A. 
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something. The left hand is also injured but it can be 
easily inferred from the marks on the stone that it rested 
against the breast and held something like a vessel. 
The figure wears a garland of severed heads and orna¬ 
ments made of bones. From his left shoulder hangs a 
Khatvabga with flowing banners and small bells attach¬ 
ed to the extremities of the flags. The workmanship of 
the whole sculpture is simple but expressive, but the 
beauty is somewhat marred because of mutilation. 

To identify this sculpture let us turn to page 469 
of the text where we find a description of a god Heruka, 
which corresponds exactly with the descripton just given. 
There he is described as:— 

* _< I ■Mil. ... ■ f ll lU JilU* » 



By comparing the two descriptions we can definitely 
say that the miniature figure on the crown in the sculp¬ 
ture represents Aksobhya; in the right hand which is 
broken Heruka wielded the Vajra, and in the left hand 
the Kapala [full of blood] was held against the breast. 
The figure wears garments of human skin, and ornaments 
made of human bones, and the Khatvahga is composed 
of bones and a human skuU. The garland is made of 
severed human heads and they are held together by 
means of guts. Thus the whole sculpture is identified 
by means of the Sadhana and now it is possible to see 
how the Sadhana and the sculpture mutually throw light 
on each other. 
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In plate XI Ms represented a metal figure of Heruka 
preserved in the Baroda Museum. In this figure the 
hand to the right holds a Kartri instead of the Vajra 
but in all other respects presents the same features as in 
the previous figure. 

11. Vajrardga ManjvArl (PI. XIJ a).* 

The male figure represented from a metal specimen 
in the Baroda Museum is a unique and rare specimen 
from the point of view of iconography. The figure sits 
on a double conventional lotus in the meditative attitude 
with the soles of both feet turned upwards. It is fully 
adorned with costly upper and under garments and rich 
ornaments such as the tiara, torque, necklace, ear-rings, 
bracelets and armlets. The hands are placed one upon 
the other on the lap over which a vessel is placed. The 
image is not very old and though some serenity of ex¬ 
pression has been given to the face, it cannot be other 
than the product of an ordinary artisan. For its iden¬ 
tification see page 157 ® of the text where the description 
of a deity is given who is variously referred to as Vak, 
Vajraraga Manjusri, and Dharma^hkha-samadhi. 

In the image under discussion the remarkable feature 
is the Samadhi mudra and that serves as a distinguishing 
factor for identification. Amitabha, the Dhyani Buddha, 
it may be remembered, exhibits the Samadhi mudra 
when represented in art. Nilakantha when represented 
also shows the Samadhi mudra, and Vajraraga 
Mahju^i is the third two-armed deity exhibiting the 
same Samadhi mudra. The Dhyani Buddha Amitabha 
. has a peculiar ascetic appearance and dress without any 
ornaments or embUishments of any sort. Nilakantha is 

1 From a photo supplied by the Baroda Museum. 

‘-i From a photo supplied by the Bc^oda Museum. 

I 
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described as completely shorn of ornaments and as accom¬ 
panied by two serpents, ^hus we can say that the 
present image cannot represent either the Dhyani Buddha, 
Amitabha or Nllakantha who is another form of Loke- 
svara. Therefore, as the image is decorated richly from 
head to foot it is to be identified with that of Manjusri 
who is described as a prince (Kumara), and always wears 
costly garments and ornaments whenever represented 
in stone or metal. The bowl is placed in accordance 
with an artistic convention current amongst the Nepalese 
artisans who place the bowl on the hand whenever they 
exhibit the Samadhi mudra in art. 

12. Mahattari Tara {PL Xll. b).^ 

This also represents a metal figure of a goddess pre¬ 
served in the State Museum and Picture-Gallery at 
Baroda. The figure wears elaborate ornaments and sits 
on the conventional lotus with one leg placed above the 
other (paryahkasana). The right hand exhibits the 
Varada or the gift-bestowing attitude and in the left she 
holds the stalk of a lotus against the breast. The lotus 
appears just above the shoulder, but there is another to 
the right which is placed there in conformity with an 
artistic convention with favoured parallelism. For its 
identification we turn to page 176 where a deity by the 
name of Mahattari Tara is described. There we read- 

Nuct ^Rf^roir- 

13. Martel {PL Xlliy 

This picture is the representation of one of the most 
artistic sculptures now preserved in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. It delineates a goddess standing in the atti¬ 
tude of an archer with the right leg bent and the left 

1 From a photo obtained from the Baroda Museum. 

2 From a photo obtained from the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
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straight. The principal figure has three heads out of 
which, the one to the left, has the appearance of a sow. 
It has eight arms and ornaments everywhere. In the 
four right hands the figure shows the needle, the elephant 
goad, the arrow and the thunderbolt, while the four left 
hands carry the string, the Asoka leaves, the bow and the 
raised index finger with a noose. On the top of the 
sculpture there is a figure of a Dhyani Buddha exhibit¬ 
ing the Dharmacakra mudra. There are five more 
figures in the four corners with one in the front. Below 
the figure in the front is the fierce figure of Rahu trying 
to devour the sun and the moon and below him are 
sculptured seven figures of sows in a most life-like fashion. 
Behind the principal figure on the back-ground, lines are 
drawn to show flames of fire. On the whole the sculp¬ 
ture is remarkable for its boldness of expression and 
accuracy of delineation, but the face in the front being 
somewhat mutilated much of its merits is at a discount; 
obvious mistakes of technique are also noticeable, where 
l)eauty has given place to ugliness. 

To identify this sculpture let us turn to page 282 of 
the text where a deity called Marici is described, and 
t his description agrees most accurately with the descrip¬ 
tion just given of the sculpture in question. There we 
read of Marici as :— 

?[T35: I 

fajg^gi ^ NJ^arcrif y ^ 

?T3ff ^rei^snr iflyjii 

s» 

SJ 
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?r5wmfNR?r^«^^rfNr?:f ^ irricwsr?:r»T i 
iTf^ir ^tawiSt 

^ inwifNnTij^v^Tw ii 

^3^T ?fsjw ^T% ^Trnwt^RUTsrcuT ii 

According to the Sadhana, therefore, the principal 
deity is installed on a chariot drawn by seven sows. Just 
above the sow in front there appears the fierce head of 
Rahu trying to devour both the sun and the moon. The 
principal figure represented as the goddess Marici agrees 
in all details with the description just cited from the 
Sadhana. She has three faces one among which in the 
left is distorted sow-like. She stands in the Pratyalidha 
attitude with the left leg stretched and the right bent 
showing the archer’s attitude. On the top of the sculp¬ 
ture there is the figure of the Dhyani Buddlia Vairocana 
—the parental Buddha of the deity. She is accom¬ 
panied by four goddesses aU one-faced and four-armed, 
namely, Varttali, Vadali, Varali, and Varahamukhi. In 
this sculpture in addition to the companions mentioned 
in the Sadhana there appears over the figure of Rahu in 
the front a female figure as charioteer very probably in 
imitation of Aruna in the images of the Hindu Sun-god. 
But for this the correspondence between the image and 
Sadhana is remarkable. 

14. Usnlsavijaya {PI. XIV). '■ 

We next pass on to another deHghtful sculpture 
now preserved in the Indian Museum representing a 
female figure with three faces and eight arms sitting in 
the Vajraparyahka attitude in meditation. In spite of 


1 From a photo purchased from the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
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the obvious signs of vandalism on the sculpture there is 
sufficient evidence to show that it is one of the finest 
products of Indian art. It is tastefully decorated with 
all possible ornaments, the under-garment and a jacket. 
The Mukuta is worth studying; it is rich in details and 
represents one of the most artistic specimens by virtue 
of its grandeur of execution and details. The Mukuta 
is highest in the centre which is surrounded by smaller 
Mukujias over the three remaining heads of the figure. It 
shows in its three right hands the Buddha on a lotus, 
the arrow and the Varada pose. The fourth right hand 
is gone. The four left hands carry the bow, the noose 
with the raised index finger and show the Abhaya mudra 
and the water-vessel. On the top of the figure the 
miniature of Ak^obhya is to be seen, under a small 
Caitya. The whole sculpture is characterised by bold 
and clear outlines and sharpness of details, and skill in 
imparting to the stone a divine expression on all the 
three faces especially on the two at the sides. 

To identify this image let us again refer to the text 
of the Sadhanamala where we meet with several descrip¬ 
tions of a deity known as Usnisavijaya which corresponds 
in all respects to the description just given. There the 
following Dhyana is given:— 

%5«r^TTSfr!?S3t ftrawwi 

^ 

I 

Thus as the two descriptions, one in the Sadhana and 
the other of the image under discussion correspond in 
all details there cannot be any doubt regarding the 
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correctness of the identification of the image as that of 
U^ni^avijaya. On the strength of the description con¬ 
tained in the Sadhana we may assume without any 
hesitation that the broken right hand in the original 
condition held the double conventional thunderbolt or 
the Visvavajra. 

The Buddha on a lotus is a symbol peculiar to this 
goddess and this symbol alone may be taken as the 
recognition symbol of U^nisavijaya. The three minia¬ 
ture Caityas one on the top and two others on the two 
top comers symbolise that the abode of the deity is in the 
sanctum or the middle of the C'aitya. But in this connec¬ 
tion it may be remarked that the presence of the Dhyani 
Buddha Aksobhya on the top of the goddess is contrary 
to the description of the Sadhana; because there U.sni§a- 
vijaya is regarded as an offspring of Vairocana with the 
Dharmacakra mudra instead of Aksobhya with the 
Bhumi§parsa Mudra. To understand this anomaly we 
have to enter into the question of the different cults 
and subdivisions of the Vajrayana. Some sections 
hold that one of the five Dhyani Buddhas is the Adi or 
the Primordial Buddha and more powerful than the 
others; others again say that the Adi Buddha is the 
creator even of the five Dhyani Buddhas. Some again 
take the Bodhisattvas such as Samantabhadra, Vajrapani 
and others as the Adi Buddha and make the Dhyani 
Buddhas subservient to them. Those who take Ak^o- 
bhya, for instance, as the Adi Buddha make all their 
deities emanate from him and from none else, though 
this is contrary to the Sadhanas. 

In the present image as it belonged very probably 
to some one professing the Aksobhya cult, we find also 
the Dhyani Buddha Aksobhya installed as the parental 
Buddha instead of Vairocana. 
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15. Nairatma {PI. XF). * 

In this plate a small sculpture in red sandstone, 
preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, is represented. 
The image is much mutilated and part of the stone in the 
right upper corner is gone, but the figure of the deity in 
the centre is an image of unique importance from the point 
of view of iconography. The principal figure is represented 
in a dancing attitude, in a way similar to Heruka’s previ¬ 
ously described, on the chest of a dead body placed on a 
double conventional lotus. The figure of the goddess 
presents an awe-inspiring spectacle with three blood-shot 
eyes, protruding tongue and canine teeth. The garland 
of severed heads add grandeur to the spectacle while 
the flames of fire that radiate from her body make the 
scene more terrible. The hair of her head rises up in 
the shape of a flame of fire and with this as background 
appears the tiny little figure of the Dhyani Buddha with 
the Bhusparsa mudra as the parental Buddha. The 
right hand carries a knife held in a threatening attitude. 
The left hand, as appears probable from the broken 
marks, carried something like a vessel against the breast. 
From the left shoulder hangs a rod-like thing. 

To identify this interesting sculpture let us again 
refer to the text on page 451 where we meet with the 
description of a deity called Nairatma which corresponds 
pretty accurately with the description just given. There 
we have the following description 

The dead body, the dancing attitude in Ardha- 
paryafika, the miniature figure of Ak^obhya on the crown, 
the fearful face with blood-shot eyes and the Kartri in 

A From a photo obtained from the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
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the right hand and the Khatvahga (magic stick) in the 
left—all these are present in the image and in the descrip¬ 
tion of the deity in the Sadhana and, therefore, the 
image is to be identified as that of Nairatma. On the 
strength of the Sadhana also we may affirm that the 
broken left hand carried the Kapala or the skull cup 
against the breast in the original image. 

16. Parnasavari {PL XVl,^ XV11).^ 

In plate XVI an old and much damaged image now 
preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, is represented. 
Here the actual figure is six-armed and apparently three¬ 
faced as we can understand from the remains left of the 
head and faces on the original stone. The face in the 
centre has entirely peeled off, leaving the remnants of the 
nose, eyes, the temple just visible in the right face, while 
only the nose and the lips are visible of the left face. 
In the three right hands are carried the thunderbolt, 
the arrow and the axe. Out of the three left hands one 
on the top is broken, the second holds the bow, part of 
which is gone, and in the third against the breast there is 
the noose with the raised index finger. The principal 
figure stands in the Alldha attitude with the right leg 
stretched and the left bent. The left leg presses on the 
prostrate figure of Ganesa with his corpulent belly, 
elephant trunk turned towards the left and face hidden 
under the foot of the deity. Towards the right of the 
goddess on the same pedestal there is the figure of a female 
attendant holding a rod which represents probably the 
handle of a parasol which must have been destroyed 
along with the upper portion of the sculpture. Though 
the image is much mutilated and much corroded, there 
is, however, sufficient evidence to show that originally it 
was an artistic specimen of a high order as can be seen 

^ From a photo obtained from the Indian Museum Calcutta. 

2 From a photo kindly supplied by Mr. N. K. Bhattasali, M.A. of the 
Dacca Museum. 
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from the majestic pose of standing with hands which show 
different ways of handling different instruments of 
destruction. The stature, the pose and the outlines of 
the body—all are proportionate and add to the beauty 
of the image. 

The next figure represented in plate XVII also shows 
the same symbols in the hands and is endowed with the 
same number of faces, arms and legs. Here the figure 
of Ganesa appears below the lotus seat instead of being 
directly under the feet as in the previous figure. Under 
tlie legs in this image are shown human beings apparently 
suffering from deadly diseases as is evident from the cir¬ 
cular marks of small-pox on one of the persons. Instead 
of the female attendant holding the parasol we find in 
this two creatures running away to two opposite direc¬ 
tions, one apparently mounting an ass and another to the 
right having the head of a horse. On the top of the 
image the miniature figures of the five Dhyani Buddhas 
appear with Amoghasiddhi with the Abhaya mudra in 
the middle showing that the principal deity is one of his 
emanations. The attitude of standing in the previous 
image is Alidha while in the second it is Pratyalidha. 
Though between the two images there are apparent 
discrepancies such as are noted above both present similar 
eharacteristics regarding their weapons, number of faces, 
hands and legs. The second also shows marked artistic 
peculiarities which are not to be found in the previous 
sculpture. Here the figure is more subdued in fierceness 
and all the faces show the two opposite sentiments of 
anger and joy. The belly is corpulent and the limbs are 
thick and clumsy and the different portions of the body 
seem to be less proportionate than in the previous one. 

In order to identify the two images let us again turn 
to page 208 of the text where we meet with the descrip¬ 
tion of a goddess named Parna^vari which corresponds 
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pretty accurately with the details given in the two 
sculptures. She is described as :— 

«Bira^iRf5!r®^T5RW*it 

N> 

TftraiT*rsit ^- 

wutsi^riL^amT^'lqqnRTSfTT qnrNfuftsgfi 

On the strength of this Sadhana we can easily 
identify the Vikramapur image as that of Parnasavari, 
as she is three-faced, six-arjned and carries the Vajra, 
axe and the arrow in the three right hands, and the bow, 
the cluster of leaves and the noose round the raised 
index finger in the three left. Further, it shows the 
angry laugh, slightly protruding belly and hair rising up¬ 
wards, trampling of diseases and pestilences in the form 
of men suffering from both, and the miniature figure of 
Amoghasiddhi on the crown strictly in accordance with 
the Sadhana. 

The Indian Museum image has all the symbols of the 
one just described. Such as the Vajra, axe and the 
arrow in the three right hands and the bow and the 
raised index finger with the noose in two out of the three 
left hands in accordance with the Sadhana. Had the 
sixth hand been intact we could easily expect to see the 
cluster of leaves which is one of the characteristic sym¬ 
bols of the goddess. To identify this specimen, therefore, 
we avail ourselves of the help of another Sadhana of 
ParnaSavar! where she is described as an emanation of 
Ak^obhya. And it is this latter which is responsible for 
all the differences noticeable in the two images of the 
same deity. Here we do not find the diseases and pesti¬ 
lences under the feet of the goddess. She is described 
instead as:— 

finrri f*rqT<ir ^TJTgf«u4- 

*iiTsrt i 
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or in other words—as trampling on the Vighnas and after 
threatening them with the TarjanI about to hurl the 
Vajra held in the right hand. Ganesa it may be remem¬ 
bered in the Buddhist Pantheon was regarded as Vighna 
or obstacle personified; according to the Hindus he is the 
Vighnesa or the lord of all obstacles. In order to repre¬ 
sent Vighnas over which the goddess is triumphant, a 
prostrate figure of Ganesa is placed below the foot of 
Parnasavari while representing him as an emanation of 
the Dhyani Buddha Ak^obhya. 

17. Khadiravanl Tara {PI. XVIll).^ 

In this picture a female figure is represented as sit¬ 
ting in the Vajraparyanka attitude on the seat placed on 
a double conventional lotus. The figure wears an under¬ 
garment tied by a girdle with the upper part of the body 
entirely bare. It is decorated with all known ornaments 
and an elaborate head-dress; their placing and workman¬ 
ship add to the beauty of the sculpture. It has thin 
waist, deep navel and heavy breasts all of which are con¬ 
sidered to be signs of beauty in India. The figure shows 
the Varada mudra and on the palm is marked a jewel.^ 
The left holds the stem of an Utpala which may be con¬ 
trasted with an ordinary lotus which appears in the right 
as a parallel to the Utpala in the left and to embellish 
the sculpture. Towards the right of the principal figure 
appears a female figure holding a Vajra in the right 
hand and the Asoka leaves in the left. To the left there 
is another female figure fierce and awe-inspiring with 
blood-shot eyes, protruding teeth, and holding the Kartri 
and the Kapala in the two hands. Over the head of the 
principal figure there are sculptured the five Dhyani 
Buddhas with Amoghasiddhi with the Abhaya mudra 
right in the centre showing that the principal deity is one 

1 From a photograph kindly supplied by Mr. Prayag Dayal. 

2 This form of Varada mudra is technically called the I 
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of his emanations. But for the clumsy and somewhat 
coarse face of the main figure the sculpture will pass as 
one of the first class specimens of Indian art. The exe¬ 
cution of proportions, details and the placing of the 
different deities at regular distances are some of the 
features of the image worthy of appreciation. 


To identify let us again turn to page 176 of the text 
where we meet with the description of a goddess known 
as Khadiravani Tara which corresponds with the present 
figure in all details. There we read of Tara described 
as:— 




Thus the figure under discussion must be identified 
with Khadiravani Tara, one of the many varieties of 
Tara because she bears the miniature figure of Amogha- 
siddhi on her croAvn, as also because she shows the 
Varada mudra in the right hand and carries the Utpala 
in the left hand and is accompanied by two goddesses 
Asokakanta Marici and Ekajata on the two sides. The 
distinguishing symbol of Asokakanta is the Asoka while 
the Kartri and Kapala point to Ekajata. 

18. Mohahi Tara (PI XIX). ‘ 

This picture and the last one in this series presents 
a very interesting specimen of Indian sculptural art. In 
this image a goddess is represented as sitting in the 
Lalitasana with the right leg dangling below and resting 
on a lotus the left remaining on the lotus seat. The 
figure shows the Dharmacakra mudra against the breast 
and from under the two armpits rise the blue lotus in 
the left, and an ordinary lotus in the right. The figure 


1 From a photo supplied by the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
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is profusely decorated with rich ornaments, such as a 
lovely tiara on the head and the necklace, bracelets, 
armlets, anklets, etc., arranged artistically in their 
appropriate places. It is clothed in beautiful and rich 
muslin made more attractive by the stripes at intervals, 
and held fast by the richly bejewelled girdle. The upper 
limbs are covered by a jacket to match the cloth of the 
undergarment. The principal figure is accompanied by 
two more figures on the two sides; below the lotus 
seat, again, there are two more, and as all of them 
have lotus seats, they must be taken as companion god¬ 
desses. On the top, arranged in a semicircle, are to be 
seen the five miniature figures of the five Dhyani Bud¬ 
dhas the central place being occupied by Amoghasiddhi 
to show that the principal goddess is one of his emana¬ 
tions. The whole piece of sculpture is an admirable pro¬ 
duct of Indian art; it is profusely but delicately orna¬ 
mented. All figures have clear and bold outlines, the 
symbols are definite and clear cut and the execution in 
these matters may be said to be perfect. The principal 
figure has a sharp but serene and peaceful appearance 
and is pervaded with a divine dignity. The limbs are 
delicate, fleshy but not flabby or fat and therefore, 
symbolize perfect health. The slender beauty of form, 
the forcible but delicate expression and the superb dig¬ 
nity of the goddess make the image one of the finest 
productions of Oriental art and a worthy rival of the 
celebrated image of Prajnaparamita from Java. 

To identify the sculpture which represents the 
Mandala of a goddess let us again turn to p. 244 of 
the text where we meet with a description of Mahasri 
Tara which corresponds in every detail with that of the 
present image. There she is described as:— 
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fin?«nT2Tf%»3firfit gnw^JTfjannr^w i 


in^wifNR«ifTSfiT ^leiwiDf i 

^5rf% ^rrasTTf^ «?im^i i 

JTTun^ »T^?;fq^5?nc?rwn^ i 

Thus when we compare the description with the image 
we find that the Vyakhyana mudra, the two lotuses 
on either sides, the parental Dhyani Buddha Amogha- 
siddhi and four companions arc common to both and 
therefore, the identification is definite and unquestion¬ 
able. To the right of the goddess we see the familiar 
figure of Asokakanta carrying the Vajra and the Asoka 
flowers in the right and left hands respectively, and to 
the left likewise is seen the fierce figure of Ekajata 
carrying the Vajra and the Kapala in the two hands, 
and sitting in the Ardhaparyanka attitude. In the two 
figures below, the symbols unfortunately are not properly 
distinguished, but they represent according to the 
Sadhana the goddesses Mahamayuri in the right and 
Aryajahguli in the left, carrying the peacock’s feather 
and the serpent respectively. 

* * He ♦ 

These few examples wiU show the potency of the 
Sadhana in elucidating the meanings of the images and 
identifying them. But these are not all, and there are 
many more Dhyanas hidden in the Tantric sculptures of 
the Buddhists as well as of the Hindus, and to-day there 
are hundreds of unidentified images amongst those 
hitherto discovered. Many Sadhanas are lost in the 
original Sanskrit and their translations are preserved in 
the Tibetan Tangyur. It is extremely necessary, there¬ 
fore, that the attention of scholars should be drawn to 
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this branch of study which may at first seem very un¬ 
interesting, but is likely to yield great historical in¬ 
formation, because we should not forget that the 
cultural history of India for the whole of the Tantric 
period from the 7th century to the advent of the 
Muhammadans in India is locked up in this mass of un¬ 
interesting and apparently much neglected and much 
hated literature of Tantrism. 
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<TTW5i5rr 

^TU^sit 

WSU TJ#^‘^TWTTf^5E5rT^gi^ ^ 

fWT35I IN ’rl^ft I 

'iiwi^ii g fm^ \ 

fi^ fif^rr \ 

wg II 

^ fRIT r\RWl^f^^ I 

?ren^ fNig nirgsiN^ ^iiK^ ii 
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^ 1 

%f^ f^VT flrf:' H 

fT^TT »TT^T— 


^ firi TB^fT H51T I 

rTfT f^^lT ^IrTWTTSf^ H 

ftft I 

IT?Tl^f^TrR%rr || 

f^rT ^751 rm: JT§im^TT^T^ II 

[ ] # ^<Tr9pT^^«T^T(iT^Sl?T 

f ZJI^rT HTrei f^^WT I 
irfh^f II 

ITrTTlTrrr ^ ^?fTxrf^?lirTT- I 

^ crPT ’^l^TTWT^ ^^^WPlTJrl II 

?nR?nTTf^^ rg^rr i 

f^rc^T^fh %frBT II 

g II 

r(M^ rTWl WErl^T ^mr: I 

rlTfH^'^l^TfWfTT f^:W ^aRTORJ II 


‘ A omits. ^ A T^' I 

* A omits. * A o c(Tfi?*TT I 

'’ AC Cli^e I •* AC 3!rfHf«t%» 







#ruj rrarr h 4‘ i 

'f%^rRfrT55?cr% ^^TTcT fT<TOTd^T VT^rT II 
T3i^T 



^ ^ ^W<ff I 
'^^H58Tf^rr^ II 

T^TTW’R^rWTH ferr: II 

HT^^rsfrlf^m^: I 
^TTilt^^TH^^felrTTH^FT I 
?T^ II 


j^jm i 

^?TmT^ iST^’^gp H?Tr^?r ii 

0\ ^ 

^ TjfT^T(%^T)fi^ Vl^rm m^r^cT H 


xrTf%«im^f^ w^T HTH ^ ii 

^rrTT^t H^Jnfr II 

rrmsfw^ iffft 11 


A(^ fstJTeio I ^ AC ol^Tf^^J’WTo 1 

A ?TT^T° I * AC I 

A(! 1 '' AN o^^fjTcft 1 

N ^tfi»gt I ^ AC omit ^f^o | 

Tlio MtSS add JiT^rt after this, which makes the 
metre faulty. 



^rnT«nTTwnft 


totItt w(m\^ % ii 

1=T^TO t^TTg^iTOWT^ I 
^fiT ^Er%iPTT II 


NJ 

IWTV^f!: I 

^ ^<si'^5«rd II 

f^^TTi W5rrraR=rj^j i 

^ ^wrfwrr: || 

# 3ft-^ f ^fT 1 7m: 

^ ^rtc^nr w??; ^ i 

^ jrar ^Mii^jvi ?jggfjrr i 

V[%<T ^ 

^Nrt TPi^^nf^ fw i 


^ A ?T^T«> C «[^<» I 
^ A!#|-‘'i 
^ AC I 
’ AC JTftTjft«>t I 


* AC «lfTo I 

* AC «tt^«> I 

* A ««RT 1 

» NCB'^PiWCti 





^ 8 ® 


3ft:«inT ^Nrf w[m 

finsT^t ^ fT^ jf^fR TRi; i 

fTnprr ssttotW^j ii 

TWT^ ^T rTPCT^^ I 

^RR5rnH li?^ - ^ - Rf g R ^T ^ II 

^PRW«r^NW?J fT’Wff r^Srl^H I 

C\ 

xr?iR*tf^f^ mri m^iri ^ ii 

5RHT«ITWT ^TTVf^ I 

Tf^ ?RRT ^ II 


II 



W^JW{ II 


172. 

«iwre^'3raftin§ I 

^iPTT^ ^T^^rrw’rrw-1 

^ f^jjriT ^rrf^ m crift^^ ii 

^wfK 



‘ N «m^>o I 

^ Ab adds e?if?ffT^f^iliJTi^ before f^o i 
* Ba *»?*fhpt^^ I * Ab «%*r i 

‘ Bb s’lT^TsrT* I * Ab o«Rn:fir:?^o i 

■' Ab omits oigpr^cT.I 






^8' 


3iwt 'fC<Tr '»T»T5T^ 

^mNTlT?m — 

TW^^ ^ ^ MPdf^^JMIOTH I 

Wn^ II 

f^T I cTfT^^SW^flT ^^(4 
B^v4^rTt ^RTRT — # 

I wm wr 

^:%ff ^Rwris^^jar 

TTTCrIWr IPJTOTqlt^rR^IW- 

^^?T 5f»I^HT^t«|d^d«rT»Id^ftt 

?:35«TfI^5^^T Wr?f^#r[fNt 
TWirTT7%f%ftf^ ^ 

TOPjft^T ^ U^ T:^t^- 

vrt ^frWdJJIHId^^^f f^ir‘M<idda{fTfwd- 

wn:- 

<^ r Nd' ira^ 4\^i Tt^rri’ 

fg fgTT^ f^TT- 


‘ ANCBa I ^ ANCAb irimo i 

^ AbBa e^ifo I ♦ Ba eiT^» | 

‘ Ab <»fH*i I * Ab o^i^ I 

^ Ba ^^ftsq^ro, Ab ?:«ft?*(*r« i 
’ AC omit ^^ ... o«f;f^cr i 




KT?rra*fj71 




I fT^' 

^5rrfti% 

H%^ ^fTTiW #%rr 

vj 

^T^TTT I 

HJTTf^T % ii 

i:frl JTT^— 


H^T^sf %rrg5R^HWiH i 
^jiT^rr f^^T^nnFRnrH ii 
ffcT fN- 

I Hf^ ^rfHfTRrr I ^ 

vrnsrf fi?^T ^ ^ f^f^ ^wi 

^ — # f*3^: f 

%T^?:fH?7rTTg^T%tr^ WT^ 

%ff f^fHfTTfH I ir«I% fPTT^- 

(^)^ H^frT, ^5T^ jnftfnrarf^r^, 

?|?ft^ 5TTiTTf^V^^^TH:, rTT^^ •IMlf^- 


' Ab ogi!T I " Ab ci^# I 

" NCBBa omit. 

* AC ^TTT, N I ‘ ANCBa fq^® 

Ab omits ... oumf^ci i ’’ AC ^nsr?;® i 

“ ANCBa o^-: I 





^ifNnR: I wr<¥f 

WTOTT:^UIHUind ^ITSTT^^ 






kZim^ l;i Lc^i I 


wm Tj^ rm ftn- 

^ I fRIT *5(^5^^^T^Il’€fRI- 

4- 1 *4 R|4^ ^WTTgTT»rRT 
^l<^*lPri I rm: IRffh 

7r?rr»Tm5T TOfH, *ifH- 

vTwrf^ irratr?T i 


fTPni[^f^3iWT%rvR ^TRTHW 


173. 

f^fwt I 

^rrfl’ 4T# l^^FTiftiTf^: 

irw^i ’SF^nrpRfir^ n^iai - 

‘ Ab o%?r I * oC^fTo only in Ab. 

^ ACBa omit o^j;iiro i * ANCBa 
^ ANCBa o^Tg i 
* Ab WT ^dlC T i^W g ^ ar I 

■' A omits ojr*T»io i 




erf wr Tfwrrf^^ 

f^f%»f5I dH^R^Ini MSyd ^?RT 

^aiTq^sqw^JT^pm^rr f^^- 

^f^qmqiTT^T 

^qi%fTfni^:7Ri q^fTsnpmiTff? 

wf^ ?:^?qqrq?7% 'rnwrt 

fqwrqf qr^^qrr^ q f^Tss^q wq^ 

TOtqfro T:#t<qqrafif%sRT^5^ qpq fqia^ 

I rrqrq % 

qajTTidq ft: I qr^FT fq^ q^fhiq qr^ft- 

fg ^fq?T ^ tq^q I qq 'qsRTTfq qqjwrqqfq i 

II ?rfq q^wfqf^qiqqH ii 

174. 

5Tfr: f1 

Tj^[qJq fqwrqi qf^q’^^" 

jftjqqf ' ^K q wiqfq qf q q^rir- 

qiTqq- fqfwf vjqq^ qiq^qf qqiq^t qqrre- 
d^q^f^qir fTiqn:' q^fqqrfq^ 


' B BfliRTo I 
“ B omits. 

^ N^: 

’ Ba o^aifljg% I 
^ NAb Jttftrfa I 


^ BAb omit ?:3ii^^<> i 
* B SR^To 1 
'’ Ab omits i 

^ Ab ^^iRua’^^cmo i 
" Ba 1 


4.5 



«re«tjn5imr 


XTTO ^ ^^^nwrc- 

^(ff I IW^TT f^^- 

fTTTt ^?im?:f ^fIT^% ^%TU 

'^T ^JT^% %^r5I^ Ilf^Kt 

^rfhTTTT ^ ^rsiT?r i ^ TW- 
u ^f i ^ r ^rT^fTT ^s^tranffsTOT ^m- 
^ ^ q^TSS^^firngr^TT ^fTH^sfp^it 
I ^5f%rTT^ 

fr^wswrt ^f^- 

^ 'IRTTf^t T<^W^7T ^^m- 

w^rf wnrrirwq, 

^3r7f ?i^#r ^n^Tt 

^^fTTHqf^r WT- 

^sjtn:T 'qt!?iTimTTq, t?r:?t^ ^- 

'^iraJTff ^^%fiqf7t f^flf 

^^ii\ ^f^5fT«iT ^Twq^rTwrt 

TOFTT^wn ^%fr I jmrwm i 

^ ^ »Ti2wnpt5fn^rew 

si 

' A =fs5t I * Ba i 

* B ofgsg: 1 * A omits. 

^ ACAb cJt^T® I ‘ Ab J3fTfT« 







W 3ft:' I ^grfSlT^ 

^ 5RT TOT HfTOT:, WW 

TT^IT^: I ^^TfT, 

Ti TT^ ITT^fh I IIS^T^ ¥TT- 

H^rr^T^TT *^xfi^rT^T 
TTf^^ TOT ff<T I 

¥?Tir^tWf^ f5T%^^r[ I ^ 

TOT HTOtfcT I 


^WTHH I 


175. 

^ ^^i^TTT: ^asufro- 

itt?:«t fw»nT^fr%^ JTSTW vPN<fl?T^^nar 

^ ITT^SSf I rf^T^ to:— 

iT#TTO5rN Mto frf%wi?'l ^thct^ 

^T f ^ ^ t %T 



' ANC add ^ after this. 
^ AC armr^To. Ba 'ar>siw*r i 
‘ B I 
' A I 

^ ANC asi asi: i 


N I 
* B omits. 

'* B omits asf^^o i 
’ ANC omit. 



?rT«rsr?TT^nrt 


^1,8 

^<!RTf^Tf^?:irf?reRt ^fsrsMrrar ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ?[f?r ]f^'TO^TTfi[^fTT5T 7TFT 

fTTaf^^gfnii^jiTT^ T ^ rr^m^riftr^ifT- 
^f^?!prTf^2R?if ffp?r 

WfiSIH W^5fT%r[;| xr^T^3T^RT%^T »T^% W 
^ f^iT ^Nrf^?5(T ?^^55iTW ^- 

^ fTTHT^ ^ f ^- 

fi ft* I FT 

firenftfh I 


IfW ^Trn: TOfl^TFI^ I 

fvrr^^tr^^i? n 


N» 

Tcrwtt^fw^rt^rnTF^^ SI ^rr^Fi 

nfro ^irtR »pr% ^ 

■ u ii xj TS n .,f^ ^ ..-?^_ r^ ^ 4 ^_ 

^TT- 

irf5^!PRPPF!5^rT^:, >^v q % iT ^ Wt ^SPITRI 


' A »mo I * ANCBa ^nvjTo i 

* B o^irnrT I * N i 







dwr^ 

5ft:^Bt^‘ i ^ ^r { I wn. ifNt- 

^f^RR7Tnn?T 

^T*TW 

TTOT 

wki^ f5!?fN[fT 

^rr^ f%# wt m ?wii55fT^ ^f^- 
%w%?ri %f^j ^? :R T f!ffrdg<%di 

H## 3B[TH ^RPrf f^Tf^ TTTi7[| 

^rfsnrT cTT^fF ^ ^rfhcr ?7 t^ 

%V?Tgg%?TJ g 

§i?^ tWU^ lt3R:%5TT g^TT- 

W^Hl^rC ^rs^^W^ITH W^- 

HT^^fT— # f^fi jft: wnr I ^srrfw^- 
5R^tr^^T^rR^^sf<T I 



II 


■ AN oBBTt I 
* AC ^TT^TT^ I 


" AC I 

* AC o^fw*iTara^ I 




?rT-SRJTT’SIT?Tt 




177. 

ir«nT '^^- 

^ ^HK%7T I ^rwf^ 

TW^T^rTT^ ?Trr: f^:^f€r rTOFTrlT^ 

^sq trrtr^iTTf^ 

^fTT fWT3^ fTWttrtt ^5^- 

WT ^ trf?7pEr 
f ^THfTf^f wr^T ^?:twi- 

WT ^TT^ftenrf TW- 

H^iSN 1^5r?%rT I xr^rf VIT^iTTfsxifT:— 

# [jftQ ^IT I 

II II 


178. 

w(m fT?qf^frRT%^^t tw^- 

^J^r^T^TT 


' A omits i - N i 

'* Ab osfxci I * ANC 1 

‘ Ab omits oT^mro, ACBa o^wo i 







?m*WTT- 

T#55^t ^ T!T^^'^%€t3iSr ^aif^TT^^lrf^TWT- 


sj ' 

ir^!rfr^?iwpTfHH^rFr tr^TO^r 
TO?!' # f3|t: ^rWT ffri TT^ W%fT* 
^TT^ftrfef vi»R<ff ^^T<x M I 

^ ?|?T^^3fT^ 

f^T?r H%ir?!JrT: 
fi^f ^TW'HJfrT: 

WTT^^WT^^T rTWrr^ ^T^- 

HfSRig I rm if^ f^iJT ITfT?:T»T*|^rrt ^ 


^t^iT TTT^^r^TTT%5T ^ ?T% 

^^TT^ff^mST— f 

%?[ — # f^T ^IFR^ 

ft: I '^TSit g "^TT^ rT%^ 

1%^ ^chtt^ ^Rr*iiH ^- 

TT^TTHT???^ ^ft W^fH, ’asig^iT 


' Ab o^tr^ I 

* TT’fTo omitted in Af'Ba. 

* ANC 3Txr5T I 
ANCBa ?TTai«> i 

* AC o^rsfto I 

'" AC AbBa i 

‘‘ Ba sEnw, Ab ^riwr^t i 


A ?fq^cT I 
'■ Ab ois I 
’ ANCAb cT^fcT I 
“ A ^mxo I 

ANCBa ojTJirT i 









II 



179. 


ir«R ?TT^ 

^^%fTT 5r<ft ^Tff?T rnr: 

WfC w^ S^FTTW- 

rim rim 

Hftr^srrt^SFn^U! 

5FRW f!T?:T»rsr rffw^ 

f^HFI^I rim W^^Tt! 

vmmJm ^ _ _ _ _^ _^ _ _ L f I I JM If I__ 

gw 3W?mF^i[ip5rr tpg^rtrrw- 

’^fHcTFFTR^fff 

giiw^T tmflr»prwT 

f^^apri^^ I mmj ^ gsrrlf mw^- 



‘ AC I * A omits ^HfTPUiT^o i 

* A s?nm^?:o i * Ab omit i 

‘ Ba o?riar» i * AC Ba i 

’ ANCBa i * A omits o?itftr2BTo...o?jft<q^o i 




isf?) 1*11 I 





^ gr y r H iT- 

I Tjsrfw 

^T?r'^grr 

I rm mi mxr ^ 

fT^ wsrsrr: irsTt i 

I rm^g^f^TT 

HFT^J rT^ ’SpSRTmr^^ I ?T^ f^^TT^Hfiir- 
s^ I ?[ffT I =tiinTfK^7r 

§5^f5fiT?:^ft^ m^Rit ^ 

^W(^^ ljf?T ^ T^TWT I fl<fr Hia 

rmm rfPt^ 

f%s^^ ^qjtrfl^ ^ n^tmfK 

^WT^^fT I ^fW<iTR 

fW3I ^^5 


' AG Hf3i»UT^T?:To I 

ANCBa omit. ’ ANCBa oJT*?f5® 1 

* ANC onci I ‘ Ba omits oq^o i 

'* A omits 3cN...C3n#t:^?:^ft:J«cTo and repeats Tf^ 

.cT^irfi; from above. Ba also repeats 

the same. 

’ NBa I 
40 


* A I 






1HI ^JWfT^^rrfk: 

fl^ ^nw, 

’wmfWRT^r I ^^TOT- 

xpik ^f^lIT?i; ^'jfWT I 

g R^ ^P I I m w^ ^^HT- 

^^Tpr fWRSI 31^ I fIfT: 

W: # ft: I 

I # 35|t: f ?Rt4h I 

?nT^ Jifcrf^^i ^Rmfhjfpw^^niai 

xmm ttItw misT »tt^ rr^ 



refill’' ^rStrcitRrrt- 

Rr:^ ^f^wRr^iTf^ra^ 


' ANCBa oftTcT® I ' AC jfK® i 

^ AC owfirf^o Ba TIT ’TT'^i® I 

* B omits <ra^c. .p^ai^cj^ i ‘ AN omit wifwT i 

* AC cT^^ftncT, N Ba i 

■' ANCBa omit eT:?Bo i * N «iTftf^«» i 

* Ba I . '" B o^ I 

“ ANCBa oft^ino | 








I rmm w?t‘ 

^if^T fH:^ ^r|pR 

^ifNi irf^ jfH wwfi 

w^. I »r% ^ 

g TftfSfTT T*|?:^T%rtr^*rt| wTPT^r?i;i 
^5rWrT^“aRT^f WP ^-— 

gf^’^jpgr if^p^J I 

# ft: '^si^ ^ WTT^ WIT I 

^PT^ I fTfi: PT f^^fN^TT 

^in^Pd TpgRtf^ I 

f^WT ^ I 

rTT 1TT«?I TJ^^ ^ITP!?^ II 

I 


II ^ 



II 


' AC f^HTfo, Ba I ^ Ba I 

* A ^ I * B osiTftr^o I 

‘ Ba o^n^^o I « ACBa f^rst i 

'' AB ^nuT® I * B omits. 

* Ba I “’ B adds # ftrf?: after Colophon. 
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i 

HT^RTif5?T: || 

iWTfm « Tr qi^ 3ST iq '^ipi^T^rfrrf^ 
^ wi^ -^^^^rTT- 

^JiFnTJT^t^rw iK^ 

HT^%<T I r{^X 

fw^l ^ irflCW^^T IT%TT5T I 

T^rlT fWT^ H^Tlin^- 

HT^r% riffle mmKW^ f^^fi^fr i ri^- 

^Ffnr cT^^ft 3ft:^iTTtt3r- 

rl^qf^ ^<g rIT lfW0g ^ w4f ^fT f twr- 

^fiTrlTWf^i:T r^ f ^ Tg ^ ^ ^ fWTg^TT- 

55f7t WRlf^^^rlt W^<^Is?RT%WreTO- 


;Et:iisiEit;i 


0 C^r r* E Lli I ^ 1KU^GIf; 9 


‘ A trguo I 
“ Ba omits. 

‘ ABa omit. 


ACBa o-g<i 

\ 

* Ba I 







^^^TlfeifTlTTt '?:^TO^§i<T^^4(fU<S^t f^- 

TpTTW^f^^firT%^T ¥^«ifTf%!IWt 

^5l»rT^'f^TlT HT^J f^- 

fwn5I ?I^%f^: 
f^nrr^ # w: f f fi: 
TftfT^fTR ^€t€t?iST ^^ftT 
ir%^ ^ f^rT^ 

^T^m^rTR 

rTPT RHl I Hrm - 

JTRT^X(T 3 TJ^H I r[^ »TRT— 

^T5Tt ^ ^Tl-R^: I 
^»TrfT ^5EIT?I ^TfW % II 


' A omits ?;3ifT^^®...'’®e»'fro I ^ N o^?i i 
' ACBa c.fn«if o i * A i 

'’ ABa o®Tf?o I ■* A «»r?Tf^o i 

‘ ANC irf^o I 
' A Ba 1 

*' Instead ot this i^loka Ba reads fiST- 

niftran^sTT / 



?rni»i*iTwrat 


qiT^ II 

?WT ^if qc fr - I 

7T«lW IsHqtiimirw ^fW II 

HT?T^TrT3Tr«W^: ^<^d«rpmi 
I # ^^d gypirTTf^qi- 

irf^ fwdt dT^rqi?^—^5?- 

fNid^d d pd fi T ^rq^ dT^g^?:yf ^fd qiTfd- 
d5??d IdTdd fhTTd IcfhTf^ ^^U|«Td 
fddT^ dTOTfdd^dW^Nf IWTd d\fefd 
^fNr dTfwr^T^ dT^ I ^d: fddW 

^dHFTOfd^: fdrftdf^f.^ dd^ 

dT d^ddri*dT«Tt ^fNr dTfd% dddfddSdr^d 
litdngdPdt froad dT fdT fddTdl 

0_ *\ ■ ■■'*v ■ - ♦ r^ *N 

tjTdTdfddrdrddJ ddd ddSIHd< ddd I ddTddd 
^TOldTdd: <J5didTdiddr^: JTfM^dT^ddT^ 
dridrdd^d di^ddfd, fdddTd* fd^ I d^y^^sfd 
fddHdHildr^d fdd dTf ddf g ddf dff^ W dT 
tdHHlfddPrild ddl dd# [dT] d ^Jdtsfd 


ANC ftrii I 
A ^ vit I 
ACBa Tj^o I 


^ AC osEwf^^ 
* A I 
“ AC oTjii I I 





^ I ^rft ^ wrfk 

TO^fNwiw: I ^^'di^pM TOTOT^rrftr i 

Ti ^ ^ iramlr— # 

3f^: ^ ^TWl I 

W^ f t m? l iftMMjj?hr^*<^<|?h T l^ i eh^ii(| ’i S^ 

mgff ^ I ’TR^S r^fi^dd I 
51 :, 

jwpr ?[fd I 

fHTft^rT^t^ SSfT^TOn?raT^(?r): 

^ TTf f^VTR 

f^f%%^2r^npig?R^35Eif^w ¥S%f?n^ 

I ^?r wFa^^x^rorr^ f^JWR 
TTf??r^3fhiT-1 ^w^ffTTTH5^ 

XI^f^^'*’a!T^ ^nsTRT 

IT^Tf^fw: I 

^ fT^ I 

W SSfft II 

XTR^tRfWTO 

‘ A I * ABa ^raio 1 

^ Ba Tr*WTo ( * A sTiirTyRT N sriiTTif«rT 

AC of^^iiT, Ba ofiisfi^T I 
•* AC •f^wuo I ’' A wj^: I 







^ '%ftPRt fw^T ^ Jrf^ 1^T?!,I 

WITI^ W(f^ I # — 

irgifF^f^: I 


¥fr ^ w%rr rit^r i 

^l?T^TrTJr%^ 'xrT^5T ^ ^ flfqJT H 


I 

fWr#frT f^^TFSI 

^T%fH ^HfNWT^*ft3fffwS»T^ 

?!T^TO^W^ 

11%^ ^ f€t- 

^fSH^Tfi^r ^TWr*4«?^^mUj5T ^TSS^^I TTT^- 

ff% f^iwr" ^ t^w- 

ficTOtR^ 

'wT?n[^ f^WRWT®^ TCaR^^iT 



.-- 

HFTO?R5^ ^51^ I T^f\ 


TOMW- I 


' AC ^'t^o I 
’ AC ?nrntto i 
'’ Ba g^o I 
' AC <0;^ 1 
* AC gifo I 
“ Ba o^ I 


^ A omits. 

* A(yBa 055B?:®?;® I 

N 4 

" AC add f^Tsr Jr?ii 1 
” AC add 1 

“’ A fX SRTp, N WT »lWTo 







TO?T% ^frm TW^ ^vm ^RfNt- 

mf^ 3inTFrtf%^T(?)?:tiT [Trftvr^] 

^ I cT^T^I — # 

‘jftj % '^ntnRT^T^ I HHTWT5ilSy ^ 

^ irf%^ I ^rTT^ 

TOPd ^s^T^^MTST I ^m^ITT^rslTT ^- 

§i?ft ^TftSTT 


^rrft ^^srsrh 

CTS^ ^rar% II 


10 ♦ ♦ ^ r^ 11 

^ •TTPR^T^ I 

^ W II 

I 

# ^rrm 

vm^ ^iwnTi ^- 

HR?r ^fOTft % ^ ^trrf^ % f^ ^ ^- 


' Ba p%«jjreo I 

* ACBa f%?:a|j I 
‘ ANC ’if I 

’ N I 

* AC o »T# I 
" A osrre^ I 
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Ba o^?sTT I 
■* ANC ^s^To I 
^ N o^t 1 
’ AN omit. 

"' N only, 
‘ ' AC h'R I 






% f^ # sir '^' f f if* 

ITJ' msrfiwiS3^1xrf^ 

HT 3 f% ^TT 

^ I # ^r<d 5 ^ic wk- 

TJ 3 ITf^ I ^% 5 T HfTf^^ 5 Tf 5 rW^ I 

Wf^firfv: I 

i(^ w— 

WTT^^ W’rTT’^r^^ IJTCTfWT I 

^ g HTT% II 

wfiki HT!5^’'2ijTT g I 

TO wgft^ hk% II 

TOT"’?rFr Tfrf%% fTrT: I 

IRTT TO rmiSS^ HFC% II 

TOTf ^ TOhH g Tftf?% I 

fllTO ^TTTWSIJ^ WSSfTg^ "g TO% II 
iTf^"ti?5 TO <fl^SiTi^t g ^tfi^ I 
^gf^i ^"TOt TOf^ii’ftftj II 
?cfh I — 

TOg [f^]f%%g ^ il^f^S'JCTOfT: I 

WTO g II 


‘ N iff i ^ A omits. ' NC ▼ i 

* N TT: I ^ A I ® N f^RiS^o I 

^ ANCBa oisi^o I ’ isr?T...^i^ only in Ba. 

“ Ba JTiST® I "’ ACBa o?rn(f i 

"■ AC ci^T ^ig, NBa «i^ 1 

AC on>gfo, Ba I '* AC ogpgwo i 








TTPJ^t^ ^TOT HMMH - N 

^hfm g ftw^' ^«RTO ?m: i 

^g?:^ ^ ft?ittft%: II 

g f^Tcm^^frotg i 

^rl^T f^'?gl[ ^ seiT^T^T^Tira f%%7T I 
TOT%^ I 

^rgff^ WT f^rt^trg ii 

'$tft 4 g ^ g II 

trf^' g ^ ^ ^i|T^RWflT75TTf^g I 
^ II 

iTTOfT^^r^t^siir I 

M^I<€W(?r) g#5T ^TffH II 

^rfwrf^ ^ I 

WSJ ^^rr?L ^ W m ii 

T*!Tf^ g %ww ^iftm rRTT I 

Wrf^ ii 

ir^ w^ fRjT I 

Huiri ^ iTf ii 

% ^T^seA JT^mm gi^5TWTOTTflT‘ II 


AC T35^% I 
ANC ?r*T5^ I 
Ba OBTESTo I 
ANC oifsr I 


' AC o’?^, Ba o’P^ I 

* Ba o^<*r«> I 
« AC i^STT 

* Ba *»TT I 


^ ACBa I 





[yt] I'fw: ■'TTfWJ I 

II 

^IrTT ^?JIT^ %?T^ 

^WT^^T»3rr 

fqw f^T^ ^TT^ 

xiT^tn^* 5T?Rf igTfIsSTiR I ^ 

^ifH^T TT5^WIHT!5^tN^ ^^rr'^- 
§isr ftsrg#^ wpi* wtm I rr^f^^rr 

^ ^#!rr^rsi 

I TJ^q^ipr ^%?T 5R3rT 

WrT^ I TT^^T XTT^T ^TfRUT I W- 

W^ ^T I f^cTW ^ ^Tlfer^ 

I ^ W ^ 

^ ^sg^g If irf^ 

I 'SSPT^^TT ^?TT?^RTfP?T^ ^FT ^rwfg^- 

5f?zT(5^)f%f^ v(^f^ ^trrtt I 
WT 5TP5I5JT I 


’ A ftrlfo I 

■“ Ba omits the concluding portion from here. 
' AC ?RT^*r I * A o^tito I 

‘ AC o^% «ro I " N ®?|T*rltfVo i 

’ A o^^^?sr, N «T6^«<*i I 
“ AN ^^^^'^f(o I 


“ A W> I 

V* 







T5?R ^ ^ f?r: ii 

[^NbTTO ^ ?:#^] ?5^ ?T?TH I 

TTW1W%^: R^^sq: feg 
HT^rrfM Rfw^ ^t g?frfe- 

Ri#?rTftrRft ^ wnrw^ ^ i 

gw fRRHT§i^q ^%: I ^^’RRiRtRcT- 

frm sqtww ^ ^TsiRfH I rt^- 

RtRT^ I Wf^ ^TRiftl^ 

fiPT% (Rnfr) — 

Rfi ftrft' ^ ^ I 

RTIRT' f% Rt?:?: W RTg^ ir 


II 



wrm{ H 


A I 
AC oirniT I 
AC fg^o I 
C ^^R'^itti I 
C SffTfw I 


N 4? I 
A I 
Nfir^i 
AC 15^ i 


ifnn— 

? ^WTKS ) I 







2fim^nTk^5^ ii 

flT^^TFRT^ TT«^»P^qf^ f^3I% ^f^- 
JT^ fie%fTT ^ ^'fro w<x 

3^^TTHT^?nf^ 7T?r: 
rnr: ^- 

?T<Tt nftN- 

W 0 ^ , t' _3 l__ 

«n^^r^^iWfTT«T H i^h^ I ^ 4TOI 
fITT^^lSfTTOTO g5T?[7?rsi fTf^R% ^ 

fsRTT^^ I rm: g?7T- 


>T^'r 


Tl^TTOFm^T fW?ft7CRR?7% 

ctfW f^HTSJT ^ fWt?r 


^ AC 

* AC I 


* AC o|i?g« 

* A *rfT«ia^ 





fHijKaWHW #N fT ^^^HN^M^|< i ^^|(H«li 
TJ^nf3TOf^: T | 3f% f^rH ij^, 

^ XTTir^TIRT- 
f^ I ^ ficT ^T^rr ^ 
WTW: ir?il^ ^f^fT 

WSfM^ I fT^ %firf%ff I VRWT»f^ xrffTfTR 

^mT5T 

ftfi|f?#?crT^: I rm: W?r ^ 

f^T ?55rf^W^fhtrr-—# 

!R55r?rrai^^3=i^rHnT<iT^si?^ i 

wm^*s^ %r %iT f^TBir^ f^^isf^ 

fTfq^C^ ?r55R7^ ^serf^crpT 

^ I ?T?f)f TO ^ «tiRT€ i fH 

TOf’^TO’T ^ I fTTO ^piTOT fN- 

' AC omit o^<5iTgjTt?«rTo i ^ A c»^t, C i 

’ AC omit. * N »'5pi, C osr^ i 

^ N oXT^o 1 * AC omit. 

’’ AN oiT^ I 





^^8 

^THH fN 

d ^ig ^rsftr^n- 

otl ^ ^aj ftsr d ^iWvi^HJ^Of^^i- 

^rfntt#>S a^^hdH ^ M R^iid 

JTM r^^ild I TT^ ^^m?=R^h5f¥8- 
^^firWIT^ f^vnsET rTrr: 

fWT^d I rffTT W^ 

^ crarA ^ prf^ ^TmfT I d^^- 

d dWI5EI dT^%d I dtdT dT^dT, ’dfd- 

fd^sg HTdfddTddTd ?[fd I dd^dTfddTddTdd 

fddTd^d I dd^: WRdifiNdd: dWI%| WT- 

d^fdfd I ddWR diddld ITfdgTd fddT^d I 

d??t f^m pafddTddTd fddT^f^ I rT^- 

feW^HTddtfddTdTdlTd^ Tpid d^l dJTd- 

d^TOtlTT-— ^rm ddtdftddi^f^^jfdddd: 

dTdTfji fWWdd#^ dlt?[^, p- 
^ ^ ..♦ 

dT^^idWddd^^Td^lTdd dlp^ did?, ^ (3dTdd9 

ditd dPd^dftad#d, ^ inw^ 

dT^'d#d, ’fftd 
gfddlHdtdT^drraidrd^d feddddRddJf 
d ftJ # T d dT^ d diW ?l?dT 


C I * A om^RJTTo 


AC o^^o I 






58irFr fMr i 

?TfT: 

^T5^’ Tm: 

JT^H^ tpg?r^^t^rnT, 'mm 

f|gf iT^TO?^f^rn^, ITOTOIITW 

WTO <1^ fN [H^-* WTO %f] 

Wf[ WW[^T^]5T fW^if^, ^HTO WgW 

wn^ wf^fwH^f^ ^fl tot wp^ 

^tWTf^f^W— 

'j^TOT flfWTO g wt^w I 
^srrwT %w gsT^T^ ww ^rtt^ II 
w^: w^^urfwwf i i 

WIhWW^T^^ fl-fllf^^T-* II 
TO WTTO^tpT Tn:fwa!f^wMR3Pm' I 
TO WT^ W TOTITOTO TO H 

^^5|5^5^iTWf%WT^^W%^!!TWt^TW!^iT gfTO: 
^ JTr^W^^TOT% ^ TOT^'f WfTOR^— 

ITOT%% sr^TOI wft^W ftlflTOT^J I 
# fWf# 3ft: TO #tW7 ^TO"—^WJT 
^WTO: I # ^ f Wi^ f^:, # ^ydsrfzf^, 

^TWT fro, # ?:^»twttoi[to]wt^ 

# (W^)TOTO^fw^5TW% ^TWT ^W^, # WJTO^ 

' AC repeat. ' AC repeat ..5^^?nT i 

^ AC oii5 I * AC o»PiTmo I ‘ A ira ^o I 

C I '' AC^tjo I ^ A 0^0 I 
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?TTV*HTT^ir*lf 


^fe* ?Tfe ^^TTfe' ^TTSrfefsT f f 

I »PIS|3fTTT; I q^T^TT 

wsq ^fq^qr HfqqcT # f I 

^fq^FTpr i 

’?rrf^^ wqr qnrrqrq^qfc qwrq? 

fRitS fWt 

qfqr ^nqrr rim ^qr^rmn^i rim- 

qrTTST I m^T ^ 

qTrsrrqrWTfH I ifW^ rr?qT% ^ fH^f^ I 

rR qfe^qft: ^T?TTO g^fqqi'f^ ff^qf< 
#qiTT I m'STPirT 

rm ^miT.^ftm qrgm^ vrih 
ri^ft ^qjqrrftmqqqf f^qjrqnt ^qj^iTf^m^, 

ri^ft ^qnfRqq^^ 

mmqr ^^'miTT#?! i tt^ 

it'WK RTqrrmqiTfqr iftn rimlrqirTt fqfwt 
Hmnff ^mq^ri i q^rRTRtrfqfqm 

fit fqHTq%r[ I q?nimm^rTqfq^ w^qr w^qT< 

^ ^ ^ •s. - ..■_ 

TqmtwjfiTm Hmiq?! i 


' AC omit. 

® AC «iTrnr «fw^ 
‘ Al^fzi 
■’ AN o?RT^T* I 


* AC 

* AC »Ti% I 

* one is omitted in AC. 

* C eft¥<» I 


AC %»jo 





^HJ«iT'^rRgrflr%^B%w irffTl^ 

?TTO?aT ^TftMTU UTlfir ^ »Tr# 7f^ 

^ Riiid 

tr^RTiTrnfim i fTi%^ ^- 

f^*^<5r wpmi fWgT«?i 

^WHHT^f^^rraT ^¥T- 

^U5f ^piT^r TT^PT I 

f^f%5T5I ^%^!PTRrTg?f^^ f^:^?TT 

5:fH f^5rT?P! TT^T^HT^rT^^TFT 

mm tW’^gr^IT^rr I 

fwT^ mm I 

H5f5r^^ wrnm- \ 

m^\W> II 

^mum\ ^T mjt ^?:P!yT ^ f^tro: i 

fTPDOT'^’rT^if^^ II 

IT^PTWH^P^NTHH: II 


'■ A ^RSfTo I 
^ AC omit 0^0 
‘ ACBa I 


^ C omits. 

* C o^fillfeo I 
•* ANC omit. 



^rT-srswTWRt 




ftsnr: TOfeR: f^?T: I 

g T^tnRm^fh: ii 

Ov 

f^f W T ^ ^^ fg Tr T - 

^?R%?rTg5R%^ I 

HTt%fTT(i?T fTT^^mftr: I 

C^ N 

H# fcrw^T»ni3T I Tjji&iw ^ 

^NWfTSTKR '^4 TTT^I^' I 

^ WR ^ft fk^w^ fHf^nftwrf^i ^ 
wKtfk I ?:# 

3i^l f^l 'ff^ri 

II #»l«iHI4NI<^Mll<ri^lHHS||d' %5WfftRT- 



' A ^Tirii^o I * AC ^rnr^^ i 

' ANC «>«PWT»?fo I 

* The author’s name is given only in N. 





r^r^*rq 

1^ ^w^TOm^ftjPTT 7wf^«iEr 

wf^fW: I 

^ H»T^SrT5 f^fWniT: ^ I m^- 

TT7Tf^»mT f^flTT Wltlf^- 

w^\^ grms^^iai iT^Tt^ff Tprt 

irffTf^w^i^ I 
WTt^ 5itr^ ^ to: II 

f^TTOrarf^ ^ htowtst I 

^ ^j[^ f^?i II 

i 

# ^TOnpi: ^srw’r: 

%f^ froi^ 

crf^rt Tf^^TTfTO 

f^rfro?! 4^ i r^3^ VT^gTTOT^ TO- 

TOTO ’^'itm jr^irr- 

W5|P?rtTO^- 

i5r4irf^TOt iTOTTOi^r ^^5rT tototowto- 


•5<*rTf^*rT...o^^ is found only in Ba. * N ^rjn[o 





XWSfW^^T 

#fifNi ^vRTii^tw xr^Tr^PTrigf^TH 1 
rrf^ ^ f^I3JT^^*T< f^ 

’?r^%5T %T^" 

I ?r^ jp^i — # ft: 

WTT^ ^TIT I r[rT: 1^r^i|?f 

^r<^flWMrdfi wT^fft 

f^<?f wrf^ I TJ]^dTS^ ^srfWdiT^ 

^UTT'y’Mdd ^l^firifi^ iroi IT^% ^ 

%W^rn5[: I xr^ Frfrr1%% ^5t "'^Iffd 

TOT^ld: iT^!5*^dig^%X5i” -^fWft^ 

JTSqX^ TT^^^ddff ^ I 

ff^T^ H5 t 51:— # ft: I dd: d^4- 

ddff ddfd I 

II d^^jdf^^TWfTftdrrdr: dm rnwR ii 


‘ ANBa o*f^T 
' A ^Tsit(o I 
" A Tft I 


' ACBa o3iT% 
* A oaft I 
® AC ofan^ I 





^?«rr rR^rr^ 

VJ ^ 


rf rT^ HT^^fTTf^€i?ft H# WTT^?^ 

Tr^'%tj wr- H^<ft % 'sp;^- 

fHSrrf^»rmT f^.* xr^?? I fTrT%^:X3^:f^f!T^ 

^r^T HSTHTS^T^nar rlf:^li:?!I^Hn!rf 

' SJ 

HT^^i rm 

^^rTT t^vn^ rl^^OTrfV- 
l^fT— # ^^rTTm^T^^HT^TfiT^SlfHfH I fTrf- 
’RT^^T^f^rnTT^l^ ^- 

TO^, 

?TTO%iT fteirrt ^WVfT- 

ft?:¥T5^T ^4fcrw^%€f fspcfti ^^- 

^FT^t^^TT^T^frTWTTt ^FffTm- 
^f^lrf T^?r^^mKtfxrrTf^%^ SRtW- 


' AC o^^o I 
' A of^-siTfko 


* AC o^T^Sjfff 1 

* AC ®5^fqfc 1 





%^»J3TTWTt T^- 

?qW'arT'^a!^f^ I 

# f^iHIH xng?[ I rmi 

JTP^ I 

^rfHf^^RTJTRIT ^ WI^T^rf^TH ^3^1^ I 
7T?r: ^flNr^ 

^:' ^WRq ?T%^?r ft% I 

®\ ^ 

^ # fW3^ ^ 1%fl I 

^ ^ i5f ^ ftm' II 
frEI%5T ^F[ I ?TmS^[?TT^T^f^f^ IT^T^- 
irfW f^fif^nT^R^^nFrff' 1^ 

I ?T#^ 3lt:?frrT 

fwm # fft: ?[Sm^?lT’WTmt 


‘ AC of^^: I AC JT»^ I * A f«ra3^ I 

* AC I ‘ A i 

* A fnn I ^nuT— 

«pgjK««flfc|itMcTt sf g ?r ftr*^ i 
^ ^ g ST gf?5F! ii 

’ A o^JTlfq I 

* AC omit. 


* A o-n^^To 



«firf^ f^flTT^^riTTrilT^ Tjimg- 

srrl^^‘ f 211^ I ^?ioErT5^T^f^^«ifsi,^ ( ^53^^ 

rnfr ^Rn^^TsnrftPTT^nfH 

fs»H^ I 

l^^T^nsT t^'4 ^pfTnr'ff^ ^^■ssr 

fT<^%^T^f^2fiT^t V^nu flFT 

TO<t ^f^^npTfWsiSl f^?^T 

irf^^fT I cm: 

wm ^ TOrT I 

<TrOTfimt ^T«TT ^ ^^rT— 


>J 

^ ^ 1 !! ^ 1 ??: ^ ^ w 

^ ^^T5| f\i^^ 

I ^ wwr^rr 
^ li^irr^wTf^Fn^afN 


' AN «>*?j^Jii I ^ AN o?ifjn^^n i 

* NAN f^jT^^o I 

* N o^^r*jTfHo I ^ ^prr— 

WTf^f*m *r w«i> srfr *r 5 *r g f»rat®»T i 
TOTOTTl?5?ft *r g *T WTJ^fft’ST! H 


49 





ir%8?r rft^ '^Tr^T rfS^ fW^ irfW 
rmn^ ffS^ MfT ^ 

ft-mt I cnffSTO m 

^r^Tzjkr^jg^ h^<W^ i 

%5T ^i^t^rt: ^3g ii 

I ssfhft^ II 




f^’Bcr^ ?:^iW ^ftsr%5T ^J^ ^- 

^FTlfTI fTrT 

I Tjstf^gs^^rr f^Rre? fTrft 

— # f^fi jft: ^HT5R ^RT I 

II ^felf^RPR OTTOT II 


' A ’ETi^TO^c I * A omits I 

* This Sadhana is found only in AC; see fol. 34. 





f^^nSr ^g#rRT i 

f^?q^TWW^TH II 

TT^T^r^rf^rTt [Twrr2ip^frt%3inr?^ i 

II 

?¥T ’^^5^<ft?:%f^- 

?T^wfre'^5ififw?5rR ^Tr{- 

f^m fT^?nT: ^fT- 

^1t^T»T^f f^^[RT!!»Rr?T^M%^triTT^ ^T ^- 

vnr^rr I tr?firrf^ xn[^:?i5iT^- 

HT^rr I 7!?T: # ^^fTT^T^- 

^^5WT^T?W5^S^ I TJ5#f^3ffSRT^W ^15- 

f^^nf^TcRpr 

f^mm ^^vmj 

TOr^^fWcrf 

^3i#?ir^r%3tyT ^wt 

^TT^TRIT^^T^T 

' This Sadhana is found onlv in MS B: see fol. 92. 





r«d*i^M*f*^t^T»i?:T%^ mm<- 

xrr^d% f3T2wf% I ^ fsTwra 

?r%€t«sT Hnnw ^snrf^frr i ^wt^r- 

T{m^mTJr(lTJ' I 

wM HT^iTT: ^mi Tj5r^?t i 

^5rt 3RT ?lt?iSf ^tTJTnSrirgW^d I 
^reriM wnT^TT%<!F ii 

# f3|^: ^WT I ^33TTxnTTWnr 
H?rfd I %rT^^«T 1%f^^3R?T»r 

irm TOt I 

f^^-* I # ^ 7 rr XT 5r ^ if wz 

^smiT I \ ^ftm- 

IT^rtof ^=3^di HT^iTd I I 

^«rFT^:wi w— 

’TWfC ^fTT ini 5Rf^rr i 

ii 

^flWW{ i ^Hirl 

f^: i 'iJ^lRdi W^m 


‘ MS eTS;;jiITJTe I * MS o^fm^ft I 

* MS ■ 5 *n:« I 





I ^ wR7Tn?!r ^^t«ra«5rr?t ^^t^t 7r^?t 

I ^^rfH I Tm- 

TTT^— 

IRT[€l[2^s]g%^ g I 

*N *S »^_ ■ 

7T II?? 

fN ^ ^wi I 
»T^^n5i% ^ TTOf 

^ ' II 

^?T II 

II f^rlf^fWITHWT I 

I lifrlf^ f^TPf?:m4I^T^ II 


WT^T— 

^ fi^gsuT^ «?^T % ^srPiit ^ I 

f5 WOTT w*i wnfa ft*»nor f[^?i TTf*r»^ n 


I 







186 . 

iTWi;i xmr^irrf^^ f5i%^%?i;i 
^fiT VT^^ I 55(59<Tr?it frot 
^ ^?ft fwsET TT^fK f ^ fWT^^ 

H fd HT ^ I TTfCrlt^ fTfCrf^^JRTr 

iljfif ^^wFirrT '^35rTO?:^»R ^ i # ?:^ 

f f f ^ ^ I ^ 

fT?qfWTT 

f^fW^TTWT^ f^f^%f[ 

iTTif^rOTf ^fHrrm5TT8j5it^rTftPsrr 

I ^ ^T5=rf^5rm 

vTsr^ I Hs^srxxr^ f^nEwro: w ^ 

^^f|; ITrifd rim I # fjft: ^rwT I 

?i5rT g i 

xr^xnjJT^^TJ II 

II %^55raiTTf^f^T^T^ II 


‘ A ^nr ir^ii i 

’* AC omit st^irft: •<T»s??TJS9f i 


C *r^5iTir» I 









XTTfT: 




ITFTO' ?Tf 


CT IT^ I 

UIT^n^ 

HT^TTR 

?’5rT%^T^cEI^T<t fT^ VJT^^RT ^- 

N 

in?RfT?( ^\^wr^»Tfh^rr: 




Tfwm f^^nrfiT ^ ii 

^ 3RT^^ vrwr: 

Wf^rr rr^ fspixifR^ i 


‘ AC ifhsw I 
* A oww« I 
‘ N ^1^5^ I 


' A (^5)% I 
* AC srjrf:^ 
■ A o^*;o I 


* AC cTti I 





TOhrt tr?:HTTft^!frr TO'<m cr^ ii 

T^wrtrer^ ^Tm iTTWr^Rwrr 

f^RTW^ 3fN^fh?TrgR% 'f^35R35r fl^- 
Kmt TOT ^ 5r^^?TT^T»ITTtttT^^ II 
TOT^ T^TTf^5TIT’!!^'%TT^ HTOTT^ 

ft:gi TOy TT ?^ <^^ g ^ f T <Tm i 

<Tfera5tsftt^WT^WT?Ktf^TTHTin 

^rRSr^pFWTi ^'WTT- 

^rTTTRr I 


fTO#i ^T# rrfT?TT^^ 



__^ *v ^ ^ ♦ _ 

TOUT y iff qr ^ g^ fH xmjm 


' AN JT55ie I ^ AC 
* A »T^*H5<», N »TT^«!« I 
” AC o^njo I 


“ A oyfcf^o ! 
^ N oftllo I 









r: 

fwisTT TT^^m wm^ rpipi.* ^%^- 

‘^^sTT^t ^nrfd li 

WI ^^frw WRTTt 

^ ?i?5iT ^ ^^wmrf^rn^ i 


^sr^iT^iwT^r^T^twf^ W(; ii 

f^W^lT- #%^dCfI5?^|fT ^W[ I 

I ^I ^ ^ ^ It 


188 . 


’HT' 


TOTJ I 

^ ^iWTT ^irf^ f^5fwf ^fnrrf^T rn?^ ii 
'^rrfr fSrtgiirsfNTf^: 

^?:5f^*:^n^djf|:5ftl<<nL*t€HT%t3iW^T|fl' ift- 
W^Rrtd^STTf^ttt: inTT|W i<!?lTg- 

^ fWT^T 


^ AC ^^wTin I 

* B gives the Namaskara; other MSS have only i 

* B «nfT?:9r ?:ilP#t!^?:o i * B efsRfcTo i 






m fwpsi T^s^- 

^RTT^ftcniR:! qT%5T T^- 
’^rqw T^t?qqivTT qrfHdw^fff ^fq- 
fwrq^^Tf^rqrf^ ^^t?RT 

fqf^T VJ^^^ ^ W{% g TP?f 

I rrqrq i jft: w(w\ i 

q s g(q>-jq<R^ 

wqr dq i ?fif# ^" f f ^ g xm^- 
qi^ ^rrqpq if^ ?:^t7qqr- 

qifeqjqr l rrqq w:— # 

fiqfi f^: ^2R ^ q^fq ^T?! I 
II ?[fd fqfwr^iq^ ii 


189 . 


«w: I 

# fqfi ^T^T 1 qiT^'ai^RI ^Hfdqd- 
qjfw qf^ Tjoqfqwqrfwts^-- 

tram 

q^ fT ^dlPHqnaa ^tq% ^ TO Hqfd I 

‘ N owmur^Rt I 

* .is omitted in A. 




^t^^rc^PEftjrs I 


^44T<W1^ V{^\ TO^lii- 

C\ Os, 

v:m mwi ^ to i 
TO ^fWT«SJ jm fN% B TO I ^IT- 
^[TO^fNiT% ftro: i to<x ^fht^- 

^r^fro ^ TjsiTf^^R fTO- 

^frUTO^nj^jtj ^ TO ^ tt^^TT^TOTO^ 

TOT^fro TO^ftff BTTOFTOt TO 

I TT%5 f ^ f i 
TO fw^Nm I ^fro-^RT^ 

^ sj 

-rm fHfesr to^,, tot^ f^ i 

fer^ ^ ?nfNT% to'?^ TO^- 

fro TO^<f, ?nJN^TO ^ TOi: I Hfsrr 

WIT TOTO H»T^3IT5 TJ^f fif^lT I 



‘ Ba ?:Bio I 
* AC o^T I 

‘ N omits this Colophon. 


* A ollIJT^o I 

* A cnr«> I 





^d.8 


190 . 

^irm ^fNra ^fNra 

^Nw ^rwiT^ ^5Tf^ ^ ^ 

*^rfwm % ^iwtsTR ’to % it- ^srm i 
^ it ^ f % ITITM 

II ^f%f^: II 


191 . 

*IJT I 

f^[^ ^Tcpft^t TOT^nfTTW WTsrif 

crT?r^^#: 

%oErTO»r»if^t 

wx - s> 

fsrorg wm^i i 

f if 

W‘ i % TOTwf^ ^wri ^ ^ 

wifT, # I 

©N, 



‘ Ji...i is omitted in NBa. 

' N reads ufagcT % f’j after the second «nntrR^ l 
" B qifl % I * C ’Wo I ‘ Ab omit. 

« AN I ' Ab wr I 







192 . 


ftmxrTwinTf^frr 

irfh^ ^NnW[fwrrH^5^ 

f^sjRT^rSTT- 
^ TO%T I ^fm- 

wgf^rT^^ wf^ ^mwg1%g?«nnT%f(; i 

—# f^fTTcnT^-R^f^ 


vs/ 


* 3 f i' “f tSST T 


193 . 

^5[55iffpTT^5TT^PfI^ '?re^^raH%T- 

f'a[>TTr fi r fe rT^? ; 7SR mm 

fTTCrfWTT 

m^T ^cr^T^HlWf Si^T#f 

^?:f«!Ci*< I ^ I r«< I «4-«Mr*T?:^!jf^^jf^ 

^T^ftlRRHWCt T?R^t cRHiV - ^^ tTfT: 

^ mm ^fW??IiTT%n5T^RZR 

' C begins with # i • ANC o^iTT^W^ I 

ANC T*r T*r ’¥«r 1 * C 5? ^ i 

^ ANC « IS xjre ura I « B osrTfJfo i 

’ B ^[0 I * AC o%\iT«' I 





n%^<!; Tm ^ 

51^—# f I 

II jfH II 


194 . 

«mt i 

wnff «fe?IT<»TT^ Tftrrf 

fm xr^ ^ ^ T# 

^rnR^j ^?^^Txnn^pi35raTt ^- 
^ fadl^M4rl% rn- 
wsrR^?:ipi]F^ 

I ^ rnrJ 

# ^ f%?r^?r^Ni^r5^Tf^ f^sirT^ I fiTr* 

Trmi^ ^ VJ^^^ ^ 

^Fi% I ^ *W*a^ ^^rmrfM ^ 
^1^-- # iTftlHft HTTIlfd^ f f 
XRZ XR^ I 

II HlfTITfrorraT^ II 


' B H*f' I ^ B I * B ojjo I 

* Ab e^^o 1 ‘ ANC «»io I * Ab omit wao...wT^ i 
^ AC o^rtg^ I » Ab yf^o, B i 



N 




195 . 


'pNnr rrf?rfMfTTf^5T^: 

WNw- 

gf^?Tt^^WT^5rT I # ^fTTWR^5ns5WFfT(iT«Rt- 

^ cTcT: ^ 

^NpNiTT [^] I^HT^ET fT?crf?T!TT%^ irfH^t 

imr- 

Tn:^^FT^mf^ ^f^diSTTferrit 

tot: f^:w- 



\At _ 2 V8/ 

^ J{ 

ifN' fTO%?i I 


' N tfo I ■' A q I 

After this the MS A adds a long fragment, which 
is unnecessary liere, consisting of the Sadhanas of 
Saptasatika Hayagriva (end only), Trailokya- 
vijaya and Vajrajjvalanalarka (beginning). It 
repeats this portion again at the end. The reason 
seems to be that some leaves of the original codex 
were not in order. See Infra. 


«rrsrswT?rr!iT 




fITT: Tprr^ft: WTT^- 

^ fTT^ ^rR?T ^ I 

^ — # Hfipjft 

f f W WWT' I Hmsf^ — 

^ % VR % VR ^ Wf 

% JTTO ^ f 

^^TOTWR — wmvf^^:- I ^3MM«hl^«*4^ 
TJ^Tf^ ?IRT I 


II 



.- ^TV5T ^ITTHW II 


196 . 





^TOT gf^rlTg^^PTf^ I 

HPTPRJTOH TO?nTOfi ♦ ’SRsj R^n^5RRf 
f^W%^5[fWT^ <TrT#R R || 

f^isyf f5T3R^^^: irfhf^ f^=irei i 


‘ One is dropped in N. ^ AC omit. 

^ B fflf^ % I * AN o5iT^5^ ^TI 

* A of^go I 





T^rTTftrfftrfTTf^m^^Sng^i II 

f^VFsrr irfHw ^ ftfr: ii 

: xrf^TjftfT f^^^?rr<T F II 

^ ^ ^i5?:%sfiT ^i^T 

?T^ fFITFfH: TfwmT5Tr35^ I 

FT^F^WT ^frlt II 

rT^T^ F’^RJW:— # Ffiprf^ ^f^ F^wfF- 
^ f f ^TIT I 




' AC o^f^ I * A I 

^ AC ?a^«sg5^^To I * N ^Ko I 

® A ^ip^o I 

<51 





Bee 


197 . 


*TT^ IT^r^ 

mism 



ftr^TfZT HFT^^TTiTT^R^ I rmts^: f^^TO- 

mrsm # ^t-* nf f vm^- 

5f^—# Hfmr^fi' f f i^?5r 

^smr I 



198 . 

lwr5i^ ^chifl^^i ?TfT" 

^rrwJm|%TT<»rR ^59RT%^n|#f 


' N o^riro I 
^ Ba o?nmi;« i 


* ANBBa .fe. 






8o\ 


199 , 

'?TwrFr5WTwrf^ a™" ^m- 

M<aim5y«(<ft fWT- 

#Nt I 

li II 


200 . 

%fh I 


li 



201 . 

^ I fT^ 

?TfmfmR:T ^tm ^- 

5RH mr 


' B begins with sr*T: i ^ ANC o^fn i 
' BBa I * A omits erfJT^sfo... o^jfTR^ 

^ NC o I « A ij^o I 

’ AC ft?!® I * ACBa otTTO® I 





f^^rTHWT^^flT %f^ I 
^ft?rr 



HfTH5plTgWft# ^fw- 

trc^uT^ %fh I 

erpT^^j i 

'SET^T^fTT- ^T^NfTUITJ ^SRTHHf^rrr 
I 

II 'HWTT^TWnTTW^ II 


202 . 

H^TJTSlflPTT Si^T 

TOT flt^T ^rarT^r^TT^<ft ¥^- 

I 

II II 


'■ A I * B og?§f3[gjT 1 

Ba o^cfo 1 

* This Colophon is found in Nb only. 





8e^ 


203. 


sFrsjT ^g#rT Tmxm- 

m r twi ' 

^fTir'^5|RTHW??IT ^^lTT1P^I%S?t 

3^TllTfW5T8RRT 
jT<5rT€t^^ 
fft^TT Wt«r^[f7T I 


204. 

^snTTTf^xrr ^hrr ^T^TT^^frtoT 

I 

k.' _.^_.. ^ _ . 

?m II 



205. 


.-.... ■ ._ ■ ?f ;T .1 ■ ■ 

^SjPTPXRT 3?^ ?r3[5!^^ 

%sft JTsn#5^ ■<^r<=ii<i^w^^T irffT^^ 


' C omits o-tr^o i 

* This Colophon is given in Nb only. 

* ACN o^ I * Ba o?(?rnT i 

‘ Omitted in NCBBa. 







^frfsii:, IT^R^P ?i^ ’?nrnf^ 

%f?r I # f f f' ^5rT%fH 

4 

wnw???: I 

^5i%r 

W[^fH T^- 

^pTrl- 

Wif% WRffT TWl^T 

^TFR? ^ ^FHR^ ^ 

fmf^ fTRFr^^rsiTf^, nw ^ # 


w viT "'m W’rqf 

^irf^ ^f%aj wr^ifH ^T^^rrsjTft f%i^- 
wnfijra^T^nifH "jft: i: f i 

II '*ffH II 


' A o^^rggsTo I g^Tf*r only in Ba. 

' ANCB omit. 

* After this A again states the same Sadhana. 

‘ AC 0^0 I * Repeated in A. 

’’ In Ba the terminations are in «% and not in o^ i 
’ Ba spells the name as ons^o i * Repeated in C. 
Ba omits. “ C ^ i 

C ?;ifnnT i '* N tf: «. C t % * i 

'* This Colophon is given only in Nb. 





wi^ f T^ T^ f 

^TT^fH t’ wr^tfT I rm: 

^r^»TIS5^* rT#trft 

"* vj 

*v r^ _ ■ -_-.- ■ *s ■ ^ 

^TH ¥fT H^ITm^ncW^WR 
^FRRRft^nTUT g^xr^TT»RI3rf%%%^T" 

^FT ^Tjmi4 w^r[, 

^tfvf^^T^fT, TTft^OTT?! ^mrr, 

l^BffrrerTiTT ften: r\m\w^- 

I fT?T- HiT^FTrs^^iszr f^f^ ^ -^cR 

% 

# T5P5mT^rfra^r^wT^?»!^s^^ i rmt 

I^ T ^ ^ I ^ 

^muwt ^^f^rTT^T ^ W^SRJ 
f!^ WrTfW ^TlPTI^W?i 

^PTTflHTftr^t#^, fSfif^ 

fWTfi d^ur< 

^rrejsi ^fTsiT^: ^l^srST ^fhi^'rfN- 
< T f^^i ! T%^ TOTTfHw 

%3nWf?TPpft '^^T^nrw ^- 


^ ANC o^ftJTKe I 


^ AC 


* AC ofh^ I 



?TT^*rmwrart 


8o^ 


?n?!r it ^ff ^ rwi, 

^ f^#i% 1^ Wij ^THJRW^ 

^<ft^ vg* iTT^, 

H% 35 ? 7 ff^% 3 ^T^fw: #^ 5 rrr, 

^T, 





^rrm*^:— # nferft ^f^fijr HWTJrf?TO^ f f 

tij 7 I 

ffwr HfnrmfRj^iT- <i^^r tj^- 

?mwiwRi^ ?i^*!jWr ^- 

w^wmw^ ^v^- 

TTTOT ^’C^y<^r«ffri, ^%ir- 


‘ AC I 

^ Ba o^Tif I 


* C omits o^rainnTo i 

* C ^Sfo I 




BO'S 


^ 

%T ’it ^ ^ ^ ft%^, ^rm- 



^ I TOT wm^i — # ^niTT- 

f I I 

TOT HWTITTTOnjsrr I'^^^ilRR 

^^^TTWTO Trf^T i€ t ^ TT R ^!TT ^ gf Tm- 

TTT^ft ^h^rort ^iii*{Ti«^i#«T ^nro^rf^ 
^^5 tt TOfrror^ifTOT 

TTW ^feTOiPPT^ ^ TSRZV?:! 

^ ^1 ^iTTO^ trrttiTft fk^(^:) 

TT3JT:fTO 

rT?Tt ^ 5 ^ 1 ^ ^ ^ 

^TOfHrTT TOTpJ'RtoT, ’TOHfTOTOT^TOlfl’ 


TPTOTOlft 


TOH- 


r: 


’ AC omits s^t% l 
' The second ^z^ is omitted in AC. 

* A hsia^o I * AC o'Q’^inno \ 

52 


« 0 ^ 




I tot 

f f tRz^ T«z mwi I 

TTJSTTJ jrfTOTT^- MlW^r^Psi! fwnntiTft ^- 
Tfisj^TTO 4<ii i <;j^ii iq f ?: < !!T^wt HfTTOTgrrrftff 
>Tnr^ '^arq^f fq^ 

’roan^T TOftwTT^wrt qq- 

^ftqsft^rTT ^T^j^^iqqqnfqiinfTt f^Oqqsrq- 
T$tfHfrrF(, qqir^qTm q^iqqrg^ fq^- 
^qr^TT TOTfqg^ q^^- qgq qro: q^ 
q^ qq qsq^qi^: qgq qg: 

tsiwt' qq qqrrf^?Tqjqnfj:', ^jqrgql ^ 
siqq qr^ TOTTfiHTfii^if^ qTq%iq>- 

TTTqrrt^^: qqfRqrrrfqqj^qq#- 

^f^fTT TOrqrrfq^rrqtr^im i tot wptto:—# 
fqq%fq5%qqq^ qii%fq?^f f qR^qRr^nqri 
TRTt TTfTPffTOTrqr fqsqq^qfi 

^s^jTiiqqrTO qfH qq r< qrT #TqT TTqrfTnr'q^ 
qftqqqrt ^^j^nrqqqrr^tqT 'Pq^ fq^ qq^T 

TOPTfnjff^ q#H<q!i^tdi f^q#q^i<^^, 


' offifo omitted in AC. * C offli% i 

■’ A 1 

* All MSS (ACNa) read o^rtos which is absurd. 
Here is substituted as in images aR^^r is 

generally seen in one of the twelve hands of 
JTTTffawrgaarTftifl i 

‘ AC o^eTo 1 * AC omit. 





?T^: WET ^ ^- 

iTTO^ fi4^mui vgj 

^ I WT wnrfidsr:— # h?: «?: ?rnn: ^w?; 

Tf^d^f%s5t^5T f f I 

^ ddTfdO*^ fWT^T TOT ?:f^^*5^- 

^THT<t ^ItsTFi; ?TO TWI- 

OTfrT^Tg^fdSJITO Jl%^%fll ^- 

’OT^f^TdCT ^T^TWTTSrsi ^ST 

^dH55RS’ JT%5J%?r I ?r?ft fWT^ 

dWRT d^rT^TRrrTdTfi^ ITT^- 

fd^pFnTTdTR [^~\ WI I Tjwn^- 

^ " V*sO <=^ _ 0 ^ 

Hfnrm^T, dt, ^tpj 

TTd^ ^IFT*^- 

^frrt^n:^5T^sirdT?drdfT3T^HRT ^ ^di- 

fd^?ft Wd3ETT fd%dri: I d^ ?T^ 

ftfwT I w fiTf^ 

^dT^»r?r BTt2idnTfd^5i%^ ^- 


AC JiTTo I * AC f^yio 


A 


AG^m 





Sift 7 WT ^ ^ r 


Isr 2RH:— 

%»r %?rf^^^?rrg^ ?fi%gfi: ii 
^s3?:^rftiiTiT ^ ^prar i 

^-iirTiTf ^ ?n!5^ it 

ftfTTirftfT^ ^FT^TOIi^ II 

SOT rfft: II 

*T^iWT in!5a% I 

C\ 

fSRf^^sraNrTW II 
^(TR^rS^cpf^ I 

TO VTT ^ ?T^ ^ II 

^ <K > 

^ TJ5^ mif^f^ II 

xrriR ^ i 

»wsrt?!ft ^ TJ^TOT^ g OTiftg II 


‘ Nb itt I 
* AC o%ii^ 


* A I 





8U 

fiwromt ^ f^ II 

^ ^ B3^?T ^ f^rtro: I 
xr^SITPTt wnsr ’JTFTRt ^ W115f%i5 II 

f^f^ mm mm g ^ ii 
tirr^ r^ajJTK^T ?rr^ ^ i 

^ 'iftrr ^ imT^fig ii 

'fm^ ^■RTpfcif^^: I 

mum ^jfi<^MiT*!b«Shr^ II 
f^3RT^ ^ W^f^rT: I 

^ wmm ^fwig II 

mj ^— 

^ ^ II. 

gosrtfn^^ fH^r^ ^ i 

fq^gTTT f rT ^ 'firw mm^ ii 

' ANb »^ni I " AC l 

® AC oj^t*t«o I * AC «f»i?:« 1 

‘ A T^ITTf^ I 





Fill 

^ ^w?R f#?l «Tf^?n 51 

'^[awTSRHm^r ^ II 

f^lTTf^ ^ g ^»WrRT I 

?ff ^ ^WIT^ II 
MT^%?r tpgf fig ^e(di^i^*( irfH I 
yU4NI^5=m?q<: II 

^F5 ?1FI 

^FtSf5 % F3IIPIiT^% I 

^ irfH^ inrFi 

^ ^ 55r|?tt: II 

^w% «j4iMfl< g rl^IRdn I 

rR% ^^rdTJ ^ W^VTdt «Ffrs^ % II 

^ II 

F3ig^2?j iFfwj ^ I 

g wir ^ifiifH ii 

%3T (tot) ^ Ji^m%g 

'Ti^q TO ?iTF %«g^rdtm ^ ii 

Hd I i 

^ ^RTOT W^ II 


^ A adds «»pi after this. 


* Repeated in A. 






^’rfn4^fd I 

?rift W ii, 

^rFTWTJ fwmi fmr- i 

f^IlfTT: I 

f^rf^tr fHf^?nir ii 

II iT^wf^rapw II 


STffI 


^Nnpi- 


^rserrWTT mm 

TO%<T I fif^T 

rT^S^ ^ I # 

f ^rm ffH i 




AC add 




^rrxRWTWT^it 


9\9 
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iT ■'fftm 

FT 2Rfw ^ 

TTTW^TVrt ^ffwrraTTFPT^ 

# ^35p?l% 

f ^r%fH Hs^ I 

II ^ ^i<8ii^i*Ti'^< ii II 



209 . 

’?rr^ fiFPirnft i^rr^irf^* ^5^* 

f 2zftfT I 

rnrft ?lFPrT: ^n5Rra%^ ^T^fNi:, % ?T?IT 

J^fHmf^m3^T ffH I rm w^ 

W{^ rHTt fSRK^TO^t ^*- 

’flP^rrfw^T 

?^?r^sTT^ ir8i% t^ftmFrirt 

‘ AC omit Tfc«rt...®^5^ I * AC i 

* AC ojT^o I * A omits i ‘ AC ?w«o i 




tipj ^g? 

l^ %^i^^i?tii HTWtr^wfTr^irf viT^ (#) 
I !TO% triv: ffR:^:"ftll^: I 
# Wf|p% f H57 ^TIT I 

II ^nEpqr^rmv^^TTf^ ^tht ii 
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si^ft ■s^’srra^^^Tt I 

C'. 


^?5iT ^rsrrn^wsiTw^ i 

rrerr- w ii 

^rrft fiFPipfft 

‘bt^ 


^5?nTTTfH<Tnn:’ i 
T% II 

f^: r^a;<<iun grt xr^i rr^^nriT # ^wn- 

I fTf(: # ^^•ildltJMSIoil^OTTW- 

^ifw 4ihK<ndirai<fi4i#l«i^- 

^mpT mi 7T^ Jlfro H^- 


' N^ii I 

’’ AC oI^fUTffto I 
53 


* AC omit. 





^it WfUT^tet ’5HT 


iicziE^it^i^: 


f^Tgm JRR ft?TT^ T^cncftwt ^ii^tm- 

VHTHt ^RTWIT^^ TO- 

^jlrroi^r ^tt^tt^ fenir i ^ 

m^WWTpfN 

^•‘ f w ft: ^TT^TTTfj^ ir%55J m I 

fnrWWPTfTPT m ^- 

W»T?IT: I fffts^WITf^: rRSIPT^: 






^5r?TT<ifli*l vrr^^g; i rrff ^fa^cf>jnaii — 
HWFncf i 

^T%iprf II 

# ^^[d^!IH^^II^^^aJi^^*^^^W ^T: f WfT I 

xrf^iTO I 

^5R3T»g%^ ^5!5f»^%d im: im: f f ^ 


‘ A *^rf%cTP 


N oqftjTo I 








I VTWT I 

*N 

^<«rR^TO— 

?i?ft I 


PER g: II 

%rsj^ f^^TsSf^T • 

II Tf^ rsirniW^WV^ ^^TTW I 
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iiH «rT3!9fan®twt^srTsnt i 

vnm (Ti TOnl t ^^rsfNrf^^ 

uirm i^r 

^?Tr: 

^WRT f%f^ «i^lMm^aj51Tf^^ f52rt?ll 
# i cht: 

^ >^rTOTOiaiftr ?! ^ gBTt ^ rlfMCwi 

f^^rat % < gp;fT^:wf fm^ f^^T 

^JWT ^T^^TTOR^iprrrT ^1- 

^fOT5rg#r3 f^^- 


^ A I 





f^^ ^ ^ H M R^ ^TiftTT ^^ f ftrrriWT^f^^ I 

fim ^%3gd 

W5, ^ ^TTftr: f »s rer^^^m- ^ 

I ^ ^rWr I 

7m: ^^fe<inTfejfrfi^5 
hwttot: I ^ ^tm f^^prr ^^jpprr: 
w#5T 3iT5mi?rti^ ^m^n^TFrwr 

f^ag ^ ^g B^ ^^gftitrRrr Tr% fT sS ^m^w 

Hm%lT: I ^K 

'^iT^nwfti^ TjiSfWiTrr^ 

ii5iw4^ I 

^ Tnrft^TTT wm?¥f wr?^T i # 

W, ft: 

?!T»fr, ^ XTT^: | Tift :g^ 

?K^ TT^t^ I ^ W^P?TT m^di 

'#^'R'^^^f^Hl VRft^^B^RHT^TiS WPt 

^miHirrT I # ^ :^rm—l^^nRs^C: I # 
wn^ ?»m— ^Xr^^TITTTS^: I # ^^f5Fr7t 

^rf^TTw^ ^sifiTTmm ^rmrf^ 

— fm TTTOiPIsr: I 


‘ A adds *ri»rTwiT?^«r?!t after this. * N sfqso 
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inro TO urr^TTH^iaRffii^sn^ i 

^TTTO^ II 

^ fro^ ^ H5ftT% I 

W^T^ ’SET^ r{^ \ 

5^ rfW^HT^ II 

TOT WTrrf^’^i4^ I 

Sirnf^^TO^rH || 

^sif rr?TO?T I 

»T’#rr 'tOTTO ^raTOTTH II 
NiM^ui ?€tef5r TOT^Ttlf^lTOTOH | 
iiTT^ TmT^ ^Brf^fr 

^ f^TJ^ W^’^fT I 

^ fTfN^nwTT ^n5?ff ^ i 

iT^^lr^TTOTTOf winf^T^^cr^T^ II 

TOJl^T^Sn'sitTO'f H^TWTT^rfTOTW I 
ITHT€t^%*T^i II 

^T5rTTOT«T5Tr53TOTfl[ I 


‘ AC o^T?;o I 
* A o^ftgao. Na of9r#^o 


* ANa ^THo I 





8^0 


^TsmrfnRT i 

^giN i 

TTT^ ^ ^tTT rrarwn^ ii 


^VRf Tj%w ^ ^sr^iTw^rn^ i 

f^5¥T^?i: II 

TO ^IWT3rra%^TOft^ ’W: I 

^TO?T: II 

H^TSRT3I5RT%sf^ I 

iTir^ II 


’^T^TT^?: mr^K^ i 
f ^ fNWTrT II 

fs!^r^w7S(i^5y^ I 

'^T^fT II 

w^wi^vCi I 

2fRT^TTOTO<ft ^ II 

Os 

rTOT TO^TTH^^ I 


g Siftgi 



•^T5 I 


^NTFR^rw^*^wn5w ^ II 


‘ Na o?T^ I 
® AC oJT^ ^T I 


* AC ^r*fn«rTWo i 

* AC oTC I 

N» 



I 




Tjrm 




^W^TTjJf ^w- I 

iTHil'R >aT?^ 

f^f^rtrTf ^i^T wnff 

ctr4^^<l:<i! vpJHR^fhnpT^twTft^ i 

^feindl Mf^lTd: 

^ I ^Rj- 

1 hs^st- 

# ^il^rrft^ ^m, #' ^ ^tit, 
# ^wi, # ^rm, # ^- 

Hfrrf35r% ^TTWT I WSR f^wunTRj ^- 

W ^TW- 


‘ AC^afi 
* N wrm I 
‘ ANC add ^o 


^ C oJ|!fI^ I 
♦ A has again. 




^rre>T«r!iFrt 




3nmt wsfM i ^- 

^RifgHFTt ^g^V*4i^rd I 

H TfH ^gv|l< i.H{ l(tftg ii 


214 . 

f^5g %T 

f^fm^T ^rgwnr vp^i- 

TOfNpTKSRT^HTW^wt 
^ra^ppif^fTT Hpr^ 

I ?T^ ^ f ^Ei^g—# 

%% ^srr^T I 'TI?»TfTT WR^ ^RcTT^ ^ 

astr wnUn. fm: ftrer »rafiT ‘wunff i 




215 . 


fl'rRNfTTTTftWT 

¥<Tt fwT?R55TOrr^ R^t^r- 



‘ B TjJCo I * N «wr I 

“ AN read irit after this. 

* B omits TTfJraT...wrw^ i 


‘ A omits. 



M 


«?qT TOnrr — ^i^r <iif 5? r i tt??: 

11 wmcTOPR?5 II 


216 . 


^nrinr: irfriiTFiT ^ ^- 

^ Sf^rT ff^ W[^ ^f^T 

’^^rfwcnfiirj ^ivnr'^ i ^«ii- 

^rfj ^Tf^m^5fivrT3r%^ fHl^iJi ^- 

^iimTTVT^Tff TT^i 

f^fr^f^T^r^fTO<T*TO^T- 
3^^T3i% ^ii?Tr^ m■^^^ I iTRmT% ^ 

f^^^f^frT I 

II II 


* AN Tirfco I 

* B I 

64 


* AC I 

* ANC om^o I 




’jrreirJTTwnrT 


«rjr^ i 

irfeEi f»Tft»nnT^iT«ftT^ f^ra^- 

3RTf[ ^ 


HP!RJ3IT^ 

wn?i 


L»ll!C^lGI^ LlglK t 


r: W35I ^ rT^: 


L’tirJI'ICK.UlCZGliEFlCK.ULlCld 


ffcTJ # |?J| I 

firtfc Tpmf^PTpT- 
TOfT I ^f^*^fTdwrrf^ 

^ vJ 

(fi g ^- 

4^ni;aiTwrf^ d^irfi #Rn:- 

^nH?r 1%^ ^ 

d ' ^Mfi # TOTO f, # 

f’i f, ^ f ^ f, 


' ANC I 
' Ab adds «ii<»caig* ! C 

* AC omit [ i<8mf<4BW 
‘ N adds W 59?^^^ITH 

* A oWo I 


A I 


T! 1 

’ Ab osur^rwRCWTTO i 






f f f—fw^ 

w^inwre^^nnS ^RT%RTf%^^!m^- 
^IJ^?5rTOiTT« T^f!smrir{^ T M^li WRf?raWT^ 
trw[^ I 4<d«H4Mr<^!!|5^H|<*iM' W- 

^rcT'fr ^TT^^TflHTOr ts^t ^- 

^R^fnpw 

f?K5Rt ^fSTPTS^^RTRf ITSJT^^^SftlSrlS 

Trfw ru^*^’ 

rrar TJ^^gt%3 WOT ^HTT^OT ^ifOTt- 

OTP?im?:^i^T- ; w 

wr^- ^ OTTOTfOPOTT^Wr: 

f^T W ^€t^TOT- 

^^fj [ ^ Tf^RgftrrT I 

r{^ wra ^ ^f Nf%Mfr?:%fi^»^RTt^!r ^- 

^OT r % T f^RT^ OTWiOT% H%S5I 

ftJOTtnr ?fi^ i 


' A ozrffTo I 

* Ab reads ^ft 5 W*r...ois 5 T«p^ after sarsnsrs^Hl^t i 

* A e^ie« I * ANC ?n5® i 

‘ A «ft»T I * Ab %f C ut A Tt 35 I 

’ A I 





W %f q#, t" ]^'*' J0, f f fwqf, 

’?rr: f i ^tstri; f^i^ ^ i ^ 

f f ^Tl 

qf%Tj^ wiq^ ^iTq^?[i 'vrrqq^ 

li q^jqTTT^Nrrq^ ii 

i| TTl I qferfiq^^H^^- 

q^iMKi^ifwfH II 


218 . 




q5f£nnul%\ff 
fFpqq^T^T: ^qi^ 1% ^T H 
?rqTw^Trq%qm fqf^fepi: qrf^ 

^TRT- 

^iRidq^f^ ^TORf WB% qr q^Tiqrgqf^ 


' C omits * ANAb “ ANC i« * A o^^sl^o i 
^ A omits a considerable portion of the Sadhana and 
resumes again after •srn;^f*fff in the middle of the 
Dhydna (p. 428,1. 15). ‘ N qo i 



H rTg| I H d IH ^ wrg i i^ ^ 

#fNi wf^3rM?T-ir’^ii^i-^^i^i#i-WT^-HfT- 

5TTO - - ^€*35rd - - 

-ITW# - 

wm^ wn ^- ^l<^^*lil8Tfk:; 

I r*4 d 14 T %f T^ J T r g;d wfa :. 




IK:C«l^'IIK:ltJlfc/C^LUE''ICc:C^lElCiSZlGLili^'t?’L£tUl£’li 


w trft?!jTRi ^^fSRTTm^nrfk- 

^ir^FTRTj^ 

ff^PTrO^ I fl^ — # ^To^rraT- 

mii ^5^T: ^hRFtTf 

^wr^^swMrr i ^i?5i^?rrj3Rn^ 

^*411 fdfkfimW^dT'^iT^^ ^- 

JTrErT(»I%^HfV^d 


'■ N iftso I 
* BC I 
‘ C «rafo I 


* G w I 


^ N adds o!^:^sro again. 
* N adds ^ft^s after this. 
’ B o3rTOfe)r5^o I 





WT f^l 

rm: iThM^irr^^I 

mt T^mnlxrft 

WW ^«r^3^:^fnTT^ [’0 dH! 


fTfi ^- 
UIFtiT 


^TPfT- 


W V 

Hi <1 



Lj»l 


mi wf 
^TJHfd 


gr»T^4w ^«3^J^RTTTf*l- 

?:fiL*45irt: TT^qrW fdifll^ 


* C reads ...efcUftjiiefT after o^^f^TTf%cr«. 

^ B adds o^;;^! after this. C o^o i 

* N <» 3 R 5 i 5 f I ‘ N o^nreimsi 






rnft H m i wr'^ 

s^Twrg^ ^mt ^m^^ 
^rR?R TTmT^rn^ i m ^R^ttHr^r^RsisjT- 

^ 

41nani t s i^ I fr?fwft5rer^fem5i wt^rr 


I III IIHill II ill MiiM I li iiiiiiii III II 




f‘ 


W fW WTTrt^ir Wlf^i ^rraFTcTT: I 

rmi g mftm ii 

^ITRT M<J^n4<l(*IM«r^rTO # ^RTcraFim- 
f ^ fqS^g rr fi re'R m 
I^^ T fi llV<lfa?:^t ddtrlf^Wa*- 

dnitMddMirdM«iM|(«J ^l<JIR- 
ci^ni4jidi<^<i!Rdi<ar< ?Rr 


‘ A cT?[’^ I 
’ B e^rns[T*r« 


- A o^;yiTTo, G og^« 

♦ c r» I 


A o^SJTf^» I 

AC omit HfafsiSTfio 







^1^1 ffwrt Hs@r:— fti\ rl^ 

HJWTT^T WWN Jfftr- 

^ f^niTR ^ ^fwRi sj<ira< ^ 


di|Mm^i5| TOif w- 

w I 

wr^?TT5^j— (# ’^iT*) # 

^ d-Hfd^qf rre itr ^ l?ft^ 

^ ^ f^fr f ^wff fi- wm 


^ (f) I 

^S2n-5rT^sfg «f^fT 

fWT^ 

^^51% 

nJ vj G\ 

mriRTrriPsrmn!^^ f^^zjiFrT '^pmj ^m: 
iwpnFnsipjt ^ftn^iftcT: ^ ^ 1?^- 

I ^ flf%r(; JT^ 

IW^RiTTf^: fnRTR^Raf ^TFI^- 

JMdlHI?^ ^rnRtfiTT'dTlIfMJ^^J^ch 
ifTcn^t ^srfsTfRT M^^^T^r?:Rr 3ft:^^^?Tl< 
^rrsrf^ fwRT fterfNisi 


' AC «?it5*fr«» I 
^ AC I 


" AC I 








I '^5^: 

■?m* 4HHii^5f<w ^m4iH 

Rrfii^ I <I vHditru %TO^^rT^ ^- 

wtfh I W 

f^snr^: ^ I 

WrfrT I ftrt TP^T^sf^ WiP^TTf^- 

HfsgnTT 2Rf^ w H ^sfir ^■ 

I fT^ ^ 

HH«4tqchri- 

WR^ I ^f^#3T ^Tsfw 

1%fei%rWT W 

irTTf ftrff: ^arf^ i 

II II 


' AC Mwyf -1 
' B ar^o I 
^ ANC Jiftwefo I 
’ ANC osr^f^r: i 
55 


' ANB I 
* AC "nifHo I 
^ ANC ^ I 



^rTH»HTTW*lt 
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I rm: W[^ ^ T?R- 

fwF*r 

f28rtf[ ^i^twR^sTTf^^i 1 «iTfHJ I f^nrtsrfHaftrnnJj- 

^ 4<MRlUd4|g r fijyr4L^ W « Tt 

?i?^ ^*4*««^td<ll<>l<R44^Rdd5!IHIdl^4i^R 

rm^r^v^ 

d^fWr g dfadX|a^^f^<<5i|^Rdi% ' ^% j gW T- 

^ ^ Wkmi, I ddidl RRltdioHTf^- 

ft¥R»T% f T^qR #qiTt ^nqr df^hT^^qi- 

n d Tgf <^ fl ^Mm*glld d I ’ d l^qi qT ^g t lfi fr ^f q cTf 

q%5^ qqyqgr ^ q%md i ^ 

qrT^^r Rrfqq^^frroi^ ?i?qT qiq- 

fqHpq ^RTHTWrRqjrT 
^ ddl*nidIdIPdddiRqRi: dJTl^q ddl-dd^sq 
rm f^ 4TqiT< q R igf(' ^rTwqs^^Rq^qrr'qqT w<qT 
ddi*dd[^iR r 4dl ^ff T^iq^St qmqRqf 
qrsPT?! ^OgqyqRqf iThldi^qiRidijfddd^r'^sMw 


‘ ANC omits o^^o i 
’ B o^JTJg^o I 
"■ B cjn^o I 
’ AC o»T?STo I 


^ AC «fT^ f f T I 
* B omwdo I 
" AC oiiRRnJT I 





ft: NWRTI- 

f ?[fH TTr^TSPcrarfH ftft i ^ ^ 
f^rf^^irf^ TjTtR w- 

^r^F#Er ^Nti 1 *<«^*^i<sir ’ w tfTi 

I fiw f?nr^ TO (?) 

TOJ^fTTC^ft^ fiTO^ipPSrfTO 
BTWfw^ WftfH [^] I 


II TOTOlft^nTO TOTW^ II 
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f^TOil TO^T?lft ^- 

sn#t I TOI TOftfh I 

II ^^g |T?TlIT II 


‘ C 1 





^Rirm wtwSNt ^^^nfNr ^wi- 

ftwprf— 

H^TtT ^ TTWT^li HfPFTRT I 

II 

?TT<TT HWTHT^f^T t%^T I 

II 

f^mrWmT t%liqT frT^%39?:: I 
TOFTl^T^rfh ^ifTTf^ ^ II 

HwrgsRift rrar i 

II 

^ II 

rim I 

^ii^?fr «%?i; ^ ii 

H5^ ri^ ^«^€r^aFFrrfW% i 

HWTfH iTlT^it H 

# ^ WFrffI ^OTTTTPi ^IT#Wf^ 

' AC omit ’ers^^geflsit i ’ A i 

' ACB ^3q% I * ANC »^nw»r*f i 

‘ A int^, NB ?ni^ i * AC osmro i 

^ ABC I ’ AC Ab I 

“ B oTT% I "' Ab ( 


’ A oi^^T I 
* ANC ®^nw»r*f i 





^ wfft '^WT% '^- 

’sim^ *?7TT^ Iff- 

WfH ^rwf^ ?Tt^ 

^TTT^ ^TWTJJtrRRTT 'HtrRt fftrRt 

^ ^ inwr %f^ 

HT^rpiftTflVTftftir 1^ inWT5| 

‘^r^mwRiTSTt '%^tr!5^^f ' 

'wrfwlhr 

"fkf% frTfJTr^ 

HWrltRr^T trf^rT%t 

4 V f” ^ ^ ^ W ftt IT ¥T ft fj 

f f 'STrlTfff^rRT»TH-q 

f' W- W- HlTTl^- 

mm^ f f ^ IT HIT- 


‘ ANCB ^o I ■" AC fsrwrt^fw, NAb f^r^^ftwfjir i 

^ Ab wt^iw I * Ab »?Tfifet I ‘ Ab o^^cfm i 

‘ Ab »iT%o I ’ AB BTiTcTJt ^ciit I 

‘ AC f^«io I * Ab adds before this. 

** Ab ofl^TbiafficTo i “ B ^rssifiTt^o i 
Omitted in Ab. ** Ab fl'^w^ro i 

'* Ab o*t^ I “ AC 6?ifj31 

'* Ab ftTfisaPif^n ^?:Tbsif^ i N i ** AC ^T i 
•• Ab ® t Ab ?i I *‘ Ab « « I ** AC o%i35r I 





w uamrf^ f ^ ^jTf^TFjfH flwrft^ ^- 
ftri f f ^ f f wm' I 

II II 


222. 

^ ^Rrfftnr i '?reiT: 

, f ^, . ■*> '*■' .. „ „ t. „ ,*: v _—. u i ju . n L fi*ui.r I 

1 ^ ^TTOcT- 

5Rl%fRTT ^aW^TRt^rWWff I 

fl5R iTR^I^ftT% f^%r[. I 

3W!«Mi^i< ^ ?nr% ^ ^ 

^§ssm 

I frg^^, ’’ig- 

HrJTT' 

^ • C\ ^ 

fSrr I 

II ii< ti 


' ^0 only in Ab. * *nrT<> only in B. 

After the end of the mantra Ab repeats the portion 
beginning from '# smt wr^fh...'wt%’gft; ^^51 adding 
V at the end. 

* This colophon is found only in Nb. 

^ ANC I 
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f^nrnt 

wiH*!i^ %^sit 

^ ^ j - 

wr^ 

Ml^^^^^53[|^^!ft^'^^^?;T<^T3yr^y•il^l^!^4 M|<^M| 
m[Sf^ Hff^T55|^ ^ 5|i5qT Sn^^,iMiSl^<rmMM - 
^ Hifiw wrm^ 

^fTT^Rjm^ ffff I 
II um^ ii 
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STJTt I 

# W wnr f i ^ 

?T^fn5 T(^^<!iir«ri “Mwt 

^ <amTu^<^ TfTqf^TjmrrnwR ^^cRToff 

i rHw«nai ^ '3i4^T ^nn^ngfTr 

'■ A I * A <»^o I * N oifsffjc I 
* AN omit. ^ ‘ ANC B Tff only. 

** B cfti^o I ’ B omits ^"...oinspi i 





0^^ 


IMI !Mw 

MRTOc(>^»ft nH^ ^rar^nrf 

HT^%?T I # ^mjTjf^ M 

^TWT—# f tf 'if—W 
# ff f if i: I 

?!?1T ^ ^<T l?Tlrr: I ftrujfrT 
ITWnilT I # jff 1* if* i: i: 1^ ft? 


%: ^TpsTMTlt lf%?=[ ^^HTT'’«V!TTin4^ I 

l^tUT^ I TO TOf^ 

I TOlt^T^SflfrT’jl^ ?r^ ^rSRJ I 
5|tTOlTTrfNj^: I 


II TOircrft^Ti^' II 
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M^RnHw T1»1^ fT^5lT|fT IT^- 

Hi!3^ S5^ "TOTirnc to fi^^- 

^TfTOJur sirwif iHi ^rf ^ir 

WTO iftrf ^liTTOWi 1^ 


‘ ANC I * AN %f, C i 

> ANC 3 l I " * ANC %f I 

‘ AC4iiti,N^5*vi ‘B.Tiw*ii 

’ This colophon is found only in Nb. 

* AC I 



^^TT^wnn^?im*riT i 




fPIT^ M<i«>|?:i T r< ^ l ! d 

tRT f^m fiTO% 

^ ^r55R^ I ^rTWftW ^- 

^TCrff ^ ^TOWferT%^t 

ft 



^iFcr^fejTfT^^t wr^ ^fvrfirsrrH ii 


HT^%?T I TJo^tf^TTt— 

g rf^fT ^THT ^ ^WtH I 

rfSTT HT^TT: ^U^T^TT: WH5TT: II 


-rm ^f I 

WZ^ XR? ' ;^T^T I 


II -sit ^f^^TRxrs^Tft^f^fiT^rr'^^^- 
xfmftHiv^ hhto; I! 


‘ An o?iT:g«> I 

N adds a third ^ i 
‘ B o«rr^T«ro I 


" B «T«fT I 
* Bn 1?? only. 
B omits o:35^qT?o | 




89o 
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II81H fTR^ wyprr^ wi^ 

sii^jar Tj^mrr^^Tf^ ?i?^ wm 
|gc4 t g ?ni^ 

^WT ^fw— 

rmTfs^ f^: ^I^^fTSSR^^jRiTH I 

^TfTWVTT ^W^U^T^prTf fTT^t 

4^lgHfi!5rT%^t ^T^TTW^T 
f^rw f^firnrsfirt 

^WTTCfeim— 

sj ^ 

TJ^?gST ’ITTP^ wm I 

^TT^ vri^RR fHr^r ^ II 

^TT^t §5?^ ^ ^ I 

# ^ ^[55RTTTft ^Wlf, ^if ff ^ 


' AN(J ^m^^IfT'Jf^irt I 
* A o^To I 
' AO 1 1 


■' AN B igjo I 
* ANOB ofl^ToiTr 1 





8B\ 


ftrerniTJj, ^ 

*Tn?t ^ TTOT fijic: f»!<a i w> i <i ^ i 
'§i?^T?i?i 82 IT 

^ f^^JFr%r[ II 

^T«RPrT^T^^"?fg^ ^f^- 

MtsRmg^T ^T^%?T— # ^Inr^T* 

?T^Wr: iv I If ff: 

?«rrff wff ^^r^TTOT- 



%1^ 


fq^^ HTfrraRHsi TTH ^’Nn’?:^?^?^^i% 
^WFI^T I f ^TT— I # 

f -pR? ^TfT—I 
# ^5?^^ f f ^TIT I 

^TI^2I%«|if^5FSI^?:H I # ^SrspRlWH 

Wm ^Tirsrf^ftr f ^TfT— I 


' AN w 1 The MS B ends here. 

' The metre in tliis i^loka is faulty. 

* A(’ «tRf^o I ^ A(' JTJT I 

^ A('omit. ^ (I omits. 

“ (" omits ^ Rie I “ C omits. 



80^ 




h^ t^ ktW ^T^T?r, %TTg^ jRTOrr ^- 
gifTOT I 

I! ^WlW. II 



227 . 

stifT I 

rnft^ 5[ipnf?T 

^TWfR II 

Vi 

^ #W- 

f%?^?wflT tTTTT^Wrf^ 

f^srtrTI rm f^W*^55l7Tr HT^^cf > ¥^^- 

&?:W^TT^T^T5fTt BffilT^ti^ 

FfTT^t f^nmj: i^mi i^- 

^Jf^lSPrTT ^rs^^TT^TWW^fJlWf 


A(/ ojg^igs, N ®»a<io I 


N I 


i 


4 




sfTiT i 


§K^' ^^r»PTTTO* i 

^rr^ HFRR I 

ifcTJUnr^fT^tirT^TT^f^ ^niT?[l TTcT: ^^4 ITHT- 
^rT^IT fT?T Wf^frT 1 

II B?TTHH || 

228 . 

Trf^5f?r rm % ^FfT ^T^T^WrT II 

^T f^tr^snc i 

TT^mrfK^^lrr: || 

xr^T»frm?:T 'HtTT- I 
^T!5T^' It4t t^T^’rfw%^rTT: II 
^ ^W%f^ST p?i I 

1^^?5T?!r ?it2TT^ ^ II 

' AO e^T^si ' N adds -jffjTt after this. 

AC I * This sloka is omitted in A. 

^ C *ZcTr: I * N of^^ I 

' A T^rgjj^roeif, C ?;?r*;fl5off (?), N (?) i 



888 




ITOT I 

rf^ xr^fT— # ^55IfTTlPJ^^RTnP- 

fife^r f Hxrf^jgxREn;^ i 

IJRJT?7T?TO?:^^ ^ II 


'w<fr IT 

crfro f%HR%fT ^fipRPT 

?T5ihTO^»T^2IW fWT^cI I 

^nr^ %5r: ^ ii 

’^FiTR fw^rr rm: | 
^PW^TT II 
’^PWtXT^rrfHrPT I 
^TUiwp^r^ II 

fl^R^ ^TrWRrpT fxWR^P | 

^ Pi^ g Rf H^^fr xr^^^ II 

’^PPTTTTft ^ HRRT’^ I 

^pRtTOr»i7T fN 5^fr II 

^TTHWT II 


AC «'«rTo I * AC o’sjT«T^® I 

A o^iww, N I * omitted in AC. 



srm ^nvifttrifErsfiT i 


88V. 


fsrof^: I 

W^T5TT<»iaB ^Ttf^T^Nf II 

^rfNi?I WH %TTrJ5Wtf^ II 
T^TT M^^S^ir^^rMdl I 
xi^nrrspw i 

^«r^ cTssr^lTw ii 

^ ^T T t ^ g %?JrJgTfNrR, ^ ^ 

4wr^frT ^ ’?! 

^nft”4^TTftl^r* 1 f^Tl^PirI?:i^5JTfH<TWTHt^M%1^- 
<TO %?:FKiTfN irar^ i 

^wi I 

^rf^?!lf ^TT^PIT g II 

II 

^T ^ft ^TWT I 

^ %?:Tr??I^Tfn^ II 

WdT TR% ^ft W I 
TT^HT^T^IT rrai II 

' ^dT ^fe: ill ANC. ' AC yif® i 

’ A omits g*!%<T...W’9T^’I * A g^o 1 

'’ N o^Sifcf I ’’ A(! offfift I 

' A( ! ^TfsR^t I 




?rTvsrwT5iprt 


8< 

mil 

%fTT^ rRIT II 

wm ^ TOT I 

TO II 

^fN 1^ T^’T f^T?^rT fTcr: I 

%5ri TJST^^^WTIlfH: II 

f^^rT WITO ! 

H?rTO: ^ITOTOrlT JTf |i 

TO^rn#: f WT:fwtTO^ I 

Vf^rf || 

TOT TO%?I^ ?iWr T^T f^m<X I 

g<ft% TTT^fT ^f^T TO II 

^^TTTT ^ ^JT I 

TTR%^ ^frrft tr^Tf II 

TOT %^TOf TRrlT I 

TOTlt TTTO^ TO^Tf^^ II 

fTOTTO^^^^ir f^TTT %T:TrT?I^f^ I 

TTi!3% TIT fteicrT ^fhrr wi^ifir ii 

wnr TOTg- TO 1 
^TO»5Tf%^ ^TiT K^tfro II 

^ ^ TOTT '35^ TT^fnrlT I 

%7rr^ ^ TOft TO II 


AC srire I 


A I 


I 


■I 



«niT ?iT'si*Tttnfwr i 


38S 


^ ^ ^SlTrnr I 

rTi^^tf^rf:' II 

s5 

'5IT% WFT ^ ?J*T^f5jRrr I 

^ F5T( H 

^FHTT^ Vrf ^'^!5 II 

^FFFTT^* vm II 

sj 

-rm ^ ^ II 

SI# ^ %WTF I 

^?!T gf^rf F^T II 

^ ^ ^r^T I WItTf— 

^5r^«T^%^TrrTfHrrrH: fl!5^FiT^- I 
^TtjJFT^Fri’ W II 

%WRlt fFims^^: I 

^^TTfTWT^m ^m- ii 

^laiST^tf ^3I?ITfF— 

Wfwf^FHRT^IT f^f^cRT II 

' A(J ofirnt: I A(.' omit this line. 

^ AC ^rm*i i * A(! o^5*i i 

'’ AC oHf^g^ I "* A omits ^it ••. «>^w i 
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88^ 




— # ^5RTd ^ 1411144 

mri # f wm I 

%?:TrRj^r»r^i[#3r] ^ i 

4T^?T fj^HTT ^ I 

<fN5?^T^ftT^^4?r ^fWfTT ^T g HFlfw: II 
^T ^|: naRt^fTT I 
3SITO frreffT tm'g ^ m?TT ^ II 

g II 

rTWTg ^ ) ^^Tn^T^^rn?: I 

^^5TT Ifm^WT%5?T T^TTT^^ ^^EHTT I 
g 4TlT145Tt4TT¥f^ II 
^^;?TFrfT I 

'^^SrflTrr^TW^ZI ^TVTTWTf^sfl' ^ II 

^^fTWr:' I 
II 

^53r^ ^5rT ?:gr^Tf?:4!rg i 
^fk4^I^^4?rTfHfTiTT84t5 wm II 
?r%%cRi^ ^prg# ^r^^sf^ i 
TT?: 4T fq^'trf^ 145fT^fH II 


' MSS oaffTfsr^ftT or o^if?;^! i 
' AC itT*rTo I 
" AC I 


' AC »<5^ I 
* A *TW I 

■' AC 1 


* N ^jiro I 






88C 


%^prT^ ^HtTtI^xtcr: ^ | 


7T«rr ^zTT?!; ii 

TjyTTf ^ ^sRT f ^ 

TTFC ^TT^ ^ fJI^RT 'iT^TOiffW || 

sj ^ 

^frifiliWT^t JnWfT: f 

^ f%^<T I 

rcT: nffigffrfT§^%frT: 1^- 


^fCr^cRTTHT^TH^frc^ ^T^lTfr ^ II 

^T ^T: snw?| 

xr^cf^rT^'^^ ajll'lT^TWHir 
rf ?PT T5^rr t^^rTT Hlf^ 11 


II WR^TTXTTf^XRT ^WTHT II 


' A o’ST’gaT!, N o^T^cir- i 
’ A J^TET ? I 
AC «*TT 1 ?«® 1 


f 


^ AC 5 a»iT?TTo I 
* AN oi I 







229 . 

fnn^ II 

5T5*Tgr5i?f^ ii 
?TI1^ ^ fWT HTl^SSl^T^rf: I 
>T%5iRtfr ii 

HTT: I 

TT»TW3?W’5T^«!rJT II 

TFT^T ^ ^mr -TFfT I 

^TH^^SfT: II 

xrZrr^nrn^qU^I^JTl^^Wm ^Trr: I 
^?5T« ^wnrwT’ ii 

’itw[g]^rrT ^WT Hrf: I 

irgt^^iT^fT#^ ii 

f%fl^ H^TT WR^T- ^ ftrm: I 

^ ^Trr ^^gf^rrr II 

^ ^ ¥T^T ^f»r^f^f^rrr: i 

\ ^ C\ 

?Irl 'SJWR II 

^JTTH ^ ^ %RT I 

II 

II ^WTHT II 


AC omit the first two f^lokas. 


I 


A(! ^rij’Ero i 




230 . 

^2RTT3T%^t^#lf trf?^ m- 

vj ^ e\ ^ 

^ x^- 

f ^TTT3T, 4wii ^T 

Tm ^ w f i ^ ^ ^ w ^ ^ t 

^ ^TIT I 

II i^r^KTrJ?iP=rTV^ \\ 

231 . 

^iw f^vrr^ 

nJ 

^^TlIP2Rn:^55[rTT 

#fn^?!r ^=8 rR^f^’^5? fW^cT I TTfTT 

1^ fTrR4’ trf^ipsr Tl!^- 
wi^ %^fi2it ?iww ^f^sRtrr^- 

fw%?r I ^ '^’ 


‘ AC^ii- I ' AN(' o^t^o I 

■ ANC'njgJ'i ■‘AN(’9ii:| 

^ B omits ^ 'f? ' ” B 35r I 

' B o:grjfr fwT^si i ^ AC oeifl-jJ | 




?TrEr«rfrmr?iT 


[’^•] 

FmT— wum^'^ I 

II %TTfRIT^^ I 
I frfH: II 


232 . 

?[fft I 

# ’^rr: f I JF5IH rTT^siT# ^f^rT Jf^% 

iF%^l2JT^ ^gwf^vn^?TTHTT^rT | r^ 

^spTufr f^^ferT ^ HT^%r|| Tl^f^ 

viTWj rr^trft 

HUlfr3RT?:fi^rrt WT^fTI cT^TO^fr 

I ^^Tf^:fifiErra[»wTTr 

^ HFT^fTJ 3S5ITH^W^35R^- 

‘ B omits the author. ^ C* ol^iaf 

'* A( 1 TTT’i^'t! I 





^^?r- 

^THW«BTh?Frff% imTf^^THTTT^IWTf^f^^!!- 
m\ HTWJ 

TTr^^wlF^f^5€t4^ ^f?TwrTf^ 

— ff<T viT^^rr i 

Tjwt^—§»?^ wf^t 

f^r%<X ^^Edf ^^flrrt rTfT: TJS^^VJT^RITr 

?na ’?rnCM # Trmf^- 

1?^^. I wr^4: I # ^" 
1 TT^T^ mwm # 

f ^T%f?r T{^^ xr^T^ ^fe40Mi=y # 
«|5i|^CN^ f' ^T%fH WRT ^?:fq 

^T^T TpRcT I 

ysTfru w^xwt»ir^**iWw^Ti^ %m^ I # # 

f XR? XR^ XR7 ^cmx-fI 

II ^mrxw II 


(/ omits. 




8\1.8 




233 . 

\#> sijfT I 

^5Tr iTsiT#t^%fTT 
f^sri ^t^frwmrt t^iWT ’5r^?iR4!5^r^- 

lTTTlWT^f^%^^T^rR^l- 

f^cnsrt xTw^lt^fTt ^ 

^fT^frz^r ^,f^% ’?rfrnftH^Wf 

HT^^fT I HT^Tf%^T I 

+{w«i5(:— # # ^55r^?5^ 

# f f f ^ I 

^5f^Tf5R^ it- f WIT— I # ^- 

f tR?— I l^w^:— # ^- 

^f^it ^ ^ ^?T w w^w^ (^rwT I 
?m ftifi f tj?? wwt i 
^ gjT^Twfr i 

II ^35T^fn^Trmi TOTRH II 


' N ^3?T?ifrTo ? I 
* A omits the last sR i 


' A 0*2^0 I 
’ A(' 'W'W only. 




I 




2o. 

^rr^TTO^Trifw^ 

rr^mfK T^ra^’^nTf?T!!T^ wf^ 

^nrlV^iTwq^ HT^tl<X I W- 

I 3|f^nrrf^j tjs^: 

<if^^^T4*l' ^RTOTHt TRRng rf^ TTO 

^nHrtjfi I # f ^rm, 

Tng I ^cT:, # I 

I 

trf^, # i # 

^TT^, 

# fwra^rR ^^T, — # «TWT1^'- 

^5?^ ^T¥r I # ^^TTIT, # 

Tjiyf^iR^^l^ui ^TWT, '# ^WT, 

— # ^^^55[^e5 ^T¥r I 

TT^^ptrfwrsr^ssr^^ ^T^T I # 

5Tf%^ # 5TH: ^r^5^^<Wt # w: jff ^- 

f f f ^rm I 

II WTHH II 


' A omits ^TJflf?^f...JTt^ir-ff i ^ AC omit ^tsRT?: i 

'’ AN osTfir I * AN » «ttt i 

^ A('' «^^33RT?ro I 


58 







^35. 




^irot ^mrf^T m 

wf^^r^T %%5rT 

J{VBm^ ^ ^-^3 cffUl^Tf-rl cp^- 

^ r^toi w=tm ^mmfw wm trft- 

7 T%^ wp^ I ^ wrm- 

Cv ^ ^ 

^nr^^f^TrT I fpft ^TTWf^W 
rifj; Hfesr f^n^RT ijwf ^ 

w 11^^ I mrsm ^ irii i 

rm: sp^IT^SifhfNpR fWOT ITR 

C\ 


irf^rtpi; \ ?r cri; w^rf rf ^g^^r- 
I 


•so 


II ^ i^n-jf^tl^ 


c|^j ^ ni* R[ KR»ir^fi T: II 


236 . 

T^ MR<Udl^^H4l^ tr f< <^fchKMMd*ir4IM‘ 
VPl^ ^ JTSIT^’q[^fWTT 

^Nt^rpralw 


C ofsi^o I 

Af»g«rati 


I 


* C I 

* AC e^t«TUSro I 



cra^'tftpqxT^! I 


WSTRT^ 

fl^ 

# f f f ^ — ^- 

?T3^: I # ft f ^TIT— W^- 

I # f tR7—I '^- 

TTnSi:— # ^ ^ 

w HH f%fi ini^ f T?i? I '^re^t 

tr^jsrf ^f%Tj5Tf^ TOT^ i 

II H^\m ii 


237 . 

g^TT^^irwit' II 

fT^ f^rPRI^^ I 

WftRJ ^T^raf ^rf^T^aimf^fTH I 

^wrg^nn^ rra(^T) f^rfi mrs^ ii 



' AC I 
* Omitted in AN, 
‘ AN oftwTTo I 


' A I 

* AC oJTTfl^ I 



8i5 




238. 

Wm ^ ^ ?W ?W 

f^ ^^fdyPddlil^R ^ ^ 
HH ?J1 f f f ^ 

WWT I 

II [ ^f%f^f«ir: ] II 


239 . 


?T?ZI cr^fT ^ ^rvi\ ’^TW- II 

?ixr?iT I 


fW ^R5TTf^?i?Tr 

ITT?T^?5TT2T ^f<i|^?!!If5RT?:^^?TfHU?Hpr fwUT 

fJdg^rslNrTf^: 


^5q iTTxr^wr- 

©V 

f^^frT f 2?r!?T I ^TTW^: ^- 

^i£|*^|cHd : WZPR- 

W^, X^jf^ »T^Tfw, 


C o^TT I 


I 


AC 1 


' AC otiHSi® I 

Sf 






8^55- 


4rl5^ff*^T*IW#T^ f^xTT^T 
f5f^% f5T^^ ^ fWPT?Twr% irfro- 

TTsrm I %^- 

^iT^ vmf^ I fHPIT fSrfM^ ^^TW?pT 
xrf^rRSq Pr<S^WT^5TH IRinRTT^ 

W?^, # ’5(^flTRT^5f^Frmi^SfW?T 

f^- 

jcr55rROT?:^Rft fwr^ 

frsin3 fmT?:%^ xnirr— 

fPR^ WIT^T rJ?^^^ct»l^m*1Tf^- 

cTTr'^RiTRi^R m^T»3rlf^5^ I 

I ^TT IfSlW I 


^■^l«hKMf^^?TT^ TOf[ WRiR f ^T '^TTITM 
?I?rrRiR ^ 


RWi^ TTfcrfwm??!# 

RWT I ^^r^NTftTrr- 


' A(.l JT^o I 
A I 

‘ AC o?:t?wo I 
^ AC ojnf^o I 


^ A(' o^ftr I 
* N omits. 
AC w^o I 



8<o 

^ VSRT^S^ ^h'TW ^tfT^W^TrT^ftTra^ 


^HWWTT^rVTPT I §^^ * T T T yt 

BRjf^ ^2ig<?I[q?t?5^T 


1% qiTM“ i 

\f 

’^rqrqrqrqrfr H^Ti%qj ^^uttf^ qii" ii 

Tfqf^TW W%i cRTi^ ^Ti%q! I 

^^qn!i^ft HWTi%qr qft'" II 

^ ^tfHqrrgHT%5Fr ' fq ^^ ^ tT rii f^rErr 

ftsTfsqpfiT^qjTfq^fiT I # f I cifT: #qrm^ ^• 
^ ^ fqnTTfT ^ fw<m^ 

rR^jqrrffr ^ l cHT: #qjKIiqqT ^¥3Tf%^T ^r|^ 
^qnTT^?q^ i 

^T^R^ftlf^rr: ii^ ^felWNl^TW: I 

•s ^ •N 

qifqsttipqqn^: qnrTqwf^^: \\ 


‘ AN oiriiT?f» I ' A omits ?:^o...o«i^ i 

C omits oTFfCfTo I * AC owwto I 

’’ WRT— 

T% ! ^fticT srWrf^ci ^^jir i 
^nrrQ^nuftfiTcTt ’s^«r ii 
?;fwf«ir?:JDsr tigr® ims^sT i 

'* A n^fvsr I 1 AC ’S[Tsif^«. I 






^ w II 

s^TWTTWf^r^: TTTHT^'l^- H 


tog^gvTT rm 




I 


gifw I 
cTti gi^f^T II 

git ^nipit gniT^sT i 

'^IT ^lirlT II 


rT^ WUcT: # 1JTT 

finrf 5IT%f^% ^ ^T^liTT 


%rf iffri ^51^ 

fW%T 151^ I # ^• 

I d^M«WTl 


1^ rr^iR:irT^^t5Fmi3^RTii^^ firr^ fi?iTg- 
<^rr^ ^ f f ft: ?[d||OT 1%^ ^T 


' AC o^i[i i * AC 5f«To I 

’ AC o^gno 1 * AC f?;o 1 

*' AC o^STo I 



»TI^lsr5RlWT^ft 




^Fr?=Rm^!5^ to?ii 

^srnR^ ^tf^5?i- 

I ^rf^fEp^RTT^^ fSRft' ^fi%^ 
^3?tRr% I H»i^ms^t«r:, 

W3m^5twR^w^WTi^rf%i?i: I fifTt 'gr^ftw- 

Tf^' ^ ^ ^wiiPcdifa : TT^q^ I 

wiqqr q wqpfr ^fNt g#: 

WSTHTW H^THT^ ^%qq? ^TJTT^qqH II 
?f?r I rrm f^^.* qi^rf^^sriTRi- 

I rmrni'^ f^Tf^ wf^ ^Tplt ^ 

# f qiT IT f(#fTT^ fqHT^ 

^or^Hfwqrtq rm jftjqiTT^^- 
qnrqRTT qiqrrT;^J|j[^i «ftPy«n<t i rrqcf 
#qrrT^nT^: t^ 

I rTffr HftRqT:f55Tfrf^7TrFTWnTT qiT^rq 

^ qfro fqqfN qiHqR[% q^: [ r{^ 

f3iwTqqT%^ q ^qrrq i i 

I ^Hq^qnrrqnrtNTH fq<ftq: TTJTrfq* i 


rqft w[qit*f^ q^'l q^- 

^qqT5RH q||q:^^T^ 


A(j 0^0 I ^ A ^TT® I ^ AC I 

* AO 0^0 I '■AO I ' AC I 





8 C 3 


Tmkmim^ mn- 

%ijrQ ^gBT ^*>Mi*i ;Fp'- 

^T% I 

f^fi fteifNr^fH^fT ?T^?rr^- 
5TT*H?lf^W^%, fT^ TmnTrT: ??TrTf^^ fWT^ 

^gr?^ rfJiT^ t{%j- 

WT^ ^ rl^W^T Wrem^^WT 

M^'f: 

s5 '•* 

^55! ^<5^ TOfT I im f% — 

^5jn-?;Tf^^^5rf i 

^TTTf^i^nprf ^nTTf%%f[ 1 

?T12I^ ?^nif5r4^FT^: 5Tfa!TT?!5% li 
?[frr I 1 vi ^nfwna 

wnrsTT- 

5^t%^di5^^Td^d%dT I d^: IWT%d 

^T: dT d Tftd^ fd#ld%d I 
ddl fdd1dd1%W dTd<r[ %dd: 

fdfd'd^g^»l5if[ I rrdTT 

dR2dT^dd3d f ^d d d ld^ ^ 


?(g^o j 


^ AC oflT^ I 


^ AC cf^'w^Tti 


59 



8<8 




I 

?[fh I 

V* ^ 

f^flftfH 3 |TT ^ 3 ^ I ?ra'^ 

?Tf?sFraT H5f5f 3r^ I fw fpi ^?:t 

jTisrr: I era wm* n^:, # f f i wisiftpax- 
fNl ?l^T«RW^— # ^ f, ^ f f, ^ ^T f, 
# ^ f, # Vr f I ^ t ^ 

€Nt^< 

%r^ nfiOTJi crttw^ 

^RT^51JT2If?3rtf[| %ITHI<^^K?15T 

fWWfFIT 3RT^ Ift 

^ ^5T: fzzitrl ?IT^ ^ft ^ 

I ^ fW^T^rntl' 

^n5i5Rwt^%s1^rn5S^rf?Ti% ^ xrf?:?przzi 

ws5^FPprw^?*r, fm 

^37?rR ’ ^^rfT(iT^HT<WT5THfv;5^ I 

^ hN tr^fw^: ir^^T^Tiid«4 §OT ^- 

^^i||<l I ^^fITfH%SRf^ ^JfFIFI I 


A p^xq^o i 
AC ’?t: I 
AC fi4f^ I 


" A o^wi^ I 

* AC 11^0 I 

* AC o^^^xiHcr I 





irfro ^wfN- 
fMpr rr[wT]^^ ft^ 

5R%^ mrnj^ f^^rm 

T5(«IT^ ^HTTflfT^ I ^f?:r^wiT^lt 

f^r^:— 

I ^ ITSfi ^IT^ I ^ 

f^% 

^rr^ I i rn^ 

irfhwmr- 

TT5TOT ^r^f^fT i 

W II 

II Hf FTFniTm ^RTTH^T II 


AC jr>PiT*¥n:r^ ^a^ir: 


A ^>45^ 







240 . 

Wi^T 

Hjr JKr^' ^^?!!T^^35T TOI- 
Tj^sritn^^aj^iiyiiiari- 
#5^T3«i?mr<i!fIr^?:<i!Ji*4*11f^n^ §i?^ 
^Twmt HR^i fTi ^rmrocH— 
^ %<giTJT?TTJ "fT^^fCrrf^* ^- 

jrf^rT^tiPTTJ 5ET^i*T^:, ?: ^ ^- 

r: ^ Tfri ^- 

ffrr mm ^^rlT fWTSEI 
TFa^T?^?T— # ^rfrgpras^^VTTOJT^S^ I 
piT^ f%5ig?5ETT25 

’55r«RT?:^TV% — 

'w% irfw 1%^?ri5r i 

'sf 

_ *s r^ •svs/r, 


' N ^ffUKrsrf^^^T, A ^T 5 ?ifi>iT?wffftT i 
' A ^ I * AN ? 5 r(a*fj«cro i 

■* — 

'f% ! far^ffTfT aRfr^r nsrif^rtT i 

»r?Tf{#»rRTf<TaT ii 
^:fwf5fi?;isT Tigre 5RTTf[^«i i 
fr^TW#*tTnf^«n *3^ ii 

* AN ««f I 







TO%?r 2|iim I 


M^f^rTVSH I 


f^cT ^ ?:w ^TTftT^t WSjf 

fkfT TO ^5TO W^ ^ TW — TOF- 
^l^'^fefT ^THiraTf^r%ff 5?TmTWfM ^[3^TO- 
f^fcfirT TO^T^f^TTTfwf^rf 
^VTRTTTfHT^ f^HT58T ; rl^ ^- 

^ ^^rTTTOfT^^g^ 

^IfT^'TOt ^^TTT^W^rTT ^l^fNlf^^W- 

WTOHT^, 

TTOIT^T’^g^ ^ 


’5(3M'TgHHrTT^^^HRT, 

^ *N _ I, , I ^ ^ 

xTfl^T^^ i^MidnNaaTH- 

^gj^TTT^ 'sr(fw9- 

XT^f^T ri9T^^Hm, ^311?:^ 


' A o^:si^?tf^^T, C ocsT^ i 

* A ^ereiTo I AO ^ o I 

* A omits o'^<i?f I ^ AN i 





)ErTti«ri?rsn^t 




2RtrT^iTmT[fH]: 

¥f^ ^rrA ^ 


fwT^ ^rpRprrtr 
H5^ I ^ ^T^srnr ^k^tt # ff 

f^rr iiT§KT2rf^g^[^] Tfn i 


II HWT»TT?rwrT5ThTT^^ WHTHT I 
I lifHfinET f^-qT^pFTTfwfH II 


241 . 

wt I 

f 3J^?T I fTrr: ^ 

fW:i^HR<TOT # TJsimTfrRTf^ I 

TRTI ft:^TTf5pcra ^^RTR^55r 'jftJ^njf^f^rT- 


' N wf;^ I 
* AC I 


AC o?ffw% I * N ®iimo I 
’’ A fao, C ■^o I 


4 







TW^- 


dTr i gt^m T- 

w?5f ^- 

mfTM ^FTSR^ - 


^TWni rT^ft ^%?!J^?:T!r f%5TO ^ 

HPr^rt • ^ df- 

’35IT<Jp5I55wN W- 

rr%^ H^55ig^T—w 

fT^^fh^TT wmivsij ^ 5r8rra»»mv 

^ I rrm 

«T^dT%^ ift: 

f I cRTT I 

^3irdir%% d5;n5t%^ W ^ff^m^r 
rm^t^T ^^55?dT ^TTW^H^d- 

^fT^(SR55r^fi9R5?:§: d^TS'Hfk^TRT drnidT^- 

vQjfSu I qfd% r |f, 

w I 

II %wiTd^ mnm ii 


AC o^:f^cr ( 


1 


MSS ‘^Jifo I 





^TTvsnnwnrt 
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i 

^ ii 

^ wm fw 1 

^ wt: Ii 

4Jeh|Hchfi<^»nr[ ^rsjflt ^ 
^ ^JspTT^si, ^ptT- 



Tl^fSTPCM, 

rm 

^ .*N ■■ *s 

’f^TwnwR tww?f, wr- 
i^m cm^x 

?[frT 

lfIW^5WT^Tgft^ f^xirjT^fhrT- 

^mwyFwii^55f^T# T^^^5ii- 


' A(.! ?r55t^ I ' AC o?; 35 o I 

A ^r I ■* AC fsif ^6 I 

^ C JQiier I “ C o^^To I 





xr?:?TTWt ^iwmr 

^dlfciw ^^ftrfurft — HWT^ 

f^HT3si ^15^51^5®! «fr^ff f^nf^rf%fT 

»TWT^ I 

fWT^si ijfS ^ fm^- 

^ wi 

f22rtr[—f^nnr^T 

^ ^551^ fwfic 

ftrft ffTfi:f^!T fjl% —’^55»TIS5^- 

rT^R^TO 

«hm^“ 

W^rT: I # 

jft: f RTWT f ^ I 

ffh H»Rrr: ^Ht [f%]f?rr: 

II II 


AO «ii?«^«r 


Ci^j 


60 
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f^»Tf%rTPlt^?5^RTTfr fWT^T^ II 


^55(T^aif5*!HWT II 



fTif^WT^^rf^ ^5CRTf^T II 

^f^fW I 
r:^RK?W^ II 

ftlrTR II 

[g] ?:^ ^ I 

^smrr^ 



^f^in’^fTTORPtf ?nrHl^d^«?l'i*ifl I 

^ WT^^ II 


' AN ^sTEfo I ' A(’ ^qr"^. I 

AN o^si I 

* A omits this and the next line. 

^ N 5Er5^fw I ■* N ojs^c I 

■' AC »«Tftc I " C »if^o I 





^ Tj R\ I 

^Nst^T ^ ^mTTRTTrr 
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f^T*^ IWpm: I 
iT^m?r1%VT%5T h 

r\^ f ^rRlW^ ^snS^iHHfs^fTJT || 

H^f%fRrH ^ ^ II 

C\ ^ N 

’^fCTrlT^^fT^ I 

^ riij ^ii ^iii^rf H: mrmxj^T^^ ii 
ixr^TWXjwm 1 


WRFT <»l^l«*{Kr«i^ n[ ^ II 
— # f IR7 ^nr I 


II ^ II 


AN ?nf|JTe I 


* Omitted in A. 



8^8 




245 . 


#hc 


: irfWaEl^ II 




w'^rrvR^^ ut^^rmrn^ ii 

r^ ^TT^f^lim mf^ 

vrrRIT%T ^OTir^M^q^Tt’!! fTOTTfT- ^- 

^ ?ifqT HlTWlf^- 

f^Tig?qT^ f^sqg^xrir'lTTFRTTT 

55f^rrf 

^ ^Tnr^fT I fRTt 

W^ fWT^I # ’R^fTT^TS’l 5i<rl^^l 

f^MdtfTi rrm ^>?r^ ^(^WT!5W- 

f^ii '??T TOf[ I 

crfjainc^jrfqfM^: wm 

r^ Il%7jr ?TfCrfWT 

w'xrf^ J^^iriTq^W 1%^ ^ 

^ ^fmnww(wfx ^imT^ 



‘ Omitted in B. AC o^mo i 

’ ANC 3iTW^^ I * AC ^o 1 

'■ C omits fyr...»’RTt i “ AC > 





4idmdff r< iTT d f%>TT^, cHTTS^ ^TTf^^TT 

w% f^m^j 

si 

^?:TfJ5TTHfv^fT I rm: 

^nfr '^g:wf%^^iH%iTTf?: 

^prWT N^rT^d I ?m: ^rd^Tsr- 

W[^ f ^ ^T 

Ht d W^HMIfTT ^fd Pri^^fT I TT^P3fnj#T^- 

^xrFITffl 

?m: ^ 

rm:— 


^WTRIIH 


' B o»in%^e 1 
^ AC »T«ffsEr I 


' B To I 
* AN ocRisnM*to 1 





I fTJft 

^ ^.‘^Rirf^ijrH TRivrnR <t*it^ #w- 




14^ ^T ^^ 5 q T^c ( ^58n^ fTTTT^ 

inwr ^ftfi<51 

^rt^fi??! # ’^IT: f ?[% 

'pSfcRT^wr fsriT fir^T ^T?JTFr 

ifN^rr I rim 

fteim # f f f ^ ^- 

3?r^5#f ir^msfw- 
cfmTrT fm?ri 5r^ i jf- 

wnf^ f I 

Sif^T m^ST^xlWT I 

mr 3 r: II 

II f^^'%TTOTTWT II 


‘ N ^?iT?r I ' AC of^?TTt%<» I 

^ Omitted in AC. * AC ^sr^o i 

‘ Na ow«g%o I 




246 . 

fwT^i 

5ir^^iid I rT^r WifiH 

rT?rra^I%^fr'^?J^W5T^%3 fT XT TT 
TOIXR7% TJ^'' ^T # xrf^ IT I 

T^xr^rfiT I 

fMsr BTWRT§iW 
XTT^: trifTf^r?^ ITfw#tfH I 



I 

xr:»R^? 7!T viftiT TJTT^TT ^T^r^FTTTH I 

s5 ^ 

^ f^nWR ^T^T^fpT II 

wfWl^rrrfMTrr: I 

fHftj fH:w: II 

xfm TpTT5??:^^ TWi II 
fr^5<PJ^'%5T xrT^?T5?:^r?T^^^f^5T wit i 
Jr?!T?TT^?wT5?r f^TU(5llf II 

ffH XTXrRT^SR fI 

wm JTW ^«r- 1%ff^T ii 

xr^cr ?r?gT g ttthsrt- i 

flTSTT TTT^% rm || 


' ANC o^sio 1 

•' A o^'ret^T*!, N ojfta^TaT?; i 

*■ AC -wftrHtTo I 


^ A 5Wo I 
* AC 42iiH:3rTo I 
" AC ojitaTrfro I 







W' 


^ SSrf^^jft 3RTfH €W5g: 


Cv. 


'?nR^7?i^?wai5^ ^Tf^cKTf¥ sftfTriMtwr i 
Tsrrf^w^arT^ ii 

I ^vi^^TTT^fH t wf%5fnf^ 
— fTwr, 

^ ^ w ^T ^ ?IT T 

TT ^ m ^ W ^5R%Wrf%arTiT: ^W- 
I 


^rer^4*» ^Tf%5— 

^irW^iTT^W ^^^HTHHTrlflT 

ararr aiw 

#^TT '^rrersTw 


II II 


^ AC «?w I 


^ A ^ W, C ® ISIT I 





8S<S. 


247 . 


♦ ^aT ♦ 

inro ’TO I 

TOWR ^TlSTJ^M^TifeT II 
rm: JToff^ TOTTOT ^ 

SiTO’ffT^^’TTf^ W 

f f ^WF ?rfH TO 



f TSrfWTOJ W^3^to^T?n? 

rRlfTO 

rr^fwrf^fTgWTf^^^ riw >i4||d I rf^ «<«i|<- 
Ml^’TOWTTO ^R’3P5Tt VTTO?® I # 

^ I # ^fT ¥ ¥ ¥ 

WfT I # %rrTf% ¥ ¥ ¥ I # TOTft 

¥ ¥ ¥ ^. I # f f f wrwi \ 

# ¥ ¥ ¥ ^v ‘ ^ ^^I3T% ¥ ¥ ¥ 

^ ^TTT I # €tfW f f f I 

’nS^^TTOT’T TOT <*ll^l^««&<pT- 

1^: '3r^?:^fiTOgw^TTO^: i # mi- 

TOTO f f f I # fw€t^%^5TOI% 

f ? ? I -# tfgftsjwJmra ? ? f 


‘ AC 4J?^Wo I * C 0^0 I 

® O 0^0 I ♦ AN o9f 1 

61 



8Co 




tRz I # f f f tR? ^r?T I 

# f f f ’^TTTI # ^RTW- 

KT^Tft% f f f I # ''^rrwTfT- 

SRTf^m^ f f f I # 

f f f ^TIT I ^ 

^rriTf^TSTTf^ §K^ 

^ftfSEj’tril ^- 

^^ifrirffT^ ^ ^ % vR % 

vrsf ^Sf^m % % IT^ ^ 

% Irtt f^ f fr: WR^ 

»TT % HfTH?T?r^’R I fTff:— 

§ifTt f^fi^fTF I 

^KT^TR^tTR II 



fCfH 1%^5q WTT?JPW^^ 
f 55i^f[ I r\^ 

^ ^7Six^\ 'iT^prRrWTf^^fHfl^WHsi: ^- 

^ f 521^ I tN I 


f: wm% 

ft!?f ^^rR5 %T^s^ ^fO^mrsT^ tith 


II TJWrf^f^T^i^: ^TOTH: II 


' C 5tr355^» I 

N* 

* C ti^nro I 


' AC areiragiiso i 
' A sirf^ I 





8^ 


248 . 


W3T^ ^m|inw4 fsRH I 

arRFW: I 




WR ^ fif^: II 

T^Tiwt^^srrfH- ^Rjsq g?7n i 

fK^^’JRT^d g ^SRIffT HT^^fT rm: || 


tr^ f^rTR WR^ II 


Cv ' 



^<51^: WJTlf^TW: 


''f% II 

s> 

^rwn%w ’^rrafi^ i 

w%^ ^srm II 


' AC g'^o I ' AC ^Tst^ I 

" AC o-jfN I * AN I 

^ AC o^T^ I ** A "^gfiTf^J^, N ’^gf^fi^o i 

' — 

T% ^rfii! f?5(if?TcT I 

9tra»5r^9t^ JT^T^*iRXtTrHX 5f^*f ii 
?:t%1%?;^: 51^ JTf Tir^ I 

* C g«5T I * C AN I 



?fTSr*>*TWT^T 




?r?r: 1 

mwm f^%T^ w .« 

'w^fk^i^‘4 f fNFf I 

?:n iii 

g# ^fh^raN ^ g ii 





II 


%T«T I 


T%^fe^TfW'^gi- firr^rJTflrrR II 

5^TWT gi^TfelT ^ I 

^rS[^ ^PITg II 

^gf€^ fgjrrf^^ii^w— 
rm TJ^^% I 

d I <7h^ft^TW^gOT II 

'sp^ I 

^TfH ^ g II 

•!di?»>fr?^fN^1w I 




‘ AN «g«^o I 

* A ^?:»nr i 

‘ AC I 

■' AC Tinm I 

* C ^wraPffWo I 


' AC »n5 ’^p^o 1 
* A oH?To 1 

A oflfi^, c oJTTf^’ 
” AC o^^o I 



JT^TWnrTfinsiTgfntw %W?rmsfhTTfiT^T i 




mn %3r:K?5r%i5Tf^^>TRT ii 



^ ^ cinro II 

III 
^ ^ TO ^TORiH I 

H^^rog^: ^rog^l^: ii 

TOmr II 

f^Trr I 

^fm4 f3r%: ^5rf ^n5ig?i»Frrf^^ ii 
WR3|R7^^1f:-5$t^?IT% if^ ^tcT I 

# ’?IT: W' T ^ 1^- II 

^M ^ ri Tf^T|o| ^ Kfro^IgnTO^ ^5Rrg ii 

f^ijicTpr tor I 

IT* 



AN o^T^fo 1 
4 flTrl I 


^ AC o^TTETTo 1 
'' C ovfrrf. I 


■' AC ^3i[o I 




8^8 




^ r qsTTgr a i MlfigrH : I 

^T^JTTO ?T^M II 

^ I 

f^f^rfwris^ 


SRWTfT I 

# f ^T ^ WT ^ TT^fwrfww^^ II 

si C\ ^ 

^ftsTT ^i^tiFTpr: ^ I 




I 

JI%ft!?T?? I 
fsrsT^ l^T^WfT ^ i 

irfi cm: 

1^‘xr^ % I 

^rwrferf: ^fipi: II 



I 


f^^r4i ^ ?m 

f^ «^JWI^<mi»144: W<T II 


' N 1 
^ AC ?Tf^o I 
‘ AC o!^^e I 
’ AC e?:^® I 


' A o?:3(i« I 
* A(’ I 
" A omits oJBTHo I 




^sif?rnnfttrTf?wi i 


^ w f%<x II 

^ ^?T«rf^rii«i’^fH, irf^- 

^ ^ irf^^irfH, fH^fT ^ ^rr#r ^^nrf^rTTf^- 

HT5 fh^cT I ^ ^ITIFFTO^T 

'J 

H%5!f^frf^HT I HS^JTsg^PTrlT 'W 

f^jIT I # ^T: f ffH '3T^3iiZTJT5^: | 

TpTT^ fif^ IITT ^ I 

Wffrsrg^Tg^ f iTfTWr^T%?I II 

^T 3praT?|xi^TH% II 

^fSTT^ fW%?n‘f^^*fT^T^Tf^T telTH I 
^^T%w^Td HT^rranr i[^T^fT ii 
f^Tf^1%rr '^:W<^*tiMI*5f^fl I 
s^r^fT f^i4€t§i?TH ii 

r r^ , i. rr ■ 1 L n- L—r J rii I ■ J i 

®hK»TlH^ ^T>m*wi*4H|li|dfl I 

<W%<T II 

irnt^ ¥ipr%^rRT i 

^TOwfir ^nTFnr: ii 


' C 5iT>»o 
* AC otfT^c I 

‘ A^3RTo I 


^ AC y^To I 
* C oaT^TSTTo I 
“ C 1 



?irSRJTT9IT?rT 




«f5IT ^al TJH I 
5rrr %'5TT^5Tr ^?ITrT ?T^W SfTiiWl!!: II 

II HWmPITfr’^lTgFI^ %^^IN5ftTTTf^ 

^^TTHT II 


249. 

^ ^ ^ 11%^ TO TO 

<fi^ 11 i 

^5?^Tfsirifi ir<ft=^H f T?f? I # 
iT(fNH f 

jff X|i? I # ^ f 

f #t: f %: I # 

II ^ iTfTlTT^ITTO^ TOH: H 


* C «IJTt =«ft«> I 
^ AC o^«o I 
® A omits w I 


■ A osnsfT^o I 
AC o^r 1 
* G^'\ 





?rFrrajT:«Tv*nT i 


8«'e 


250. 

wt 


frofr irr^ ’^T^r^Nt i 

frr^HHT^r w[ ii 



vs/ vs/ vs/ NS/ 


JW ^P5RT^ ir?TP?^r|; II 

^ t ^ ^ « 

# %f^ f I # 

si'VS/vi. VS/VS^VS/ vs/ 

^ f I ^ f ^ f I ^ f 

f I # ^ ^ ^ I # ^rsrsTOT- 

_ r '>s/ vs/ vs/ 

¥ ¥ ¥ — 

trsTTiTTfw^fr i 

r«<^ I ®i firmer ^ i^^«i^i«i^^dfi II 

^ II 

^RtrT^?5|TWf^^ I 


‘ AC ^ 5 To I * N omits «t««> I 

* AC owsT'o I 


62 







mi mi mwiTTWif^ 

^ mi^^ T^imim^^rmi I 

^ ^55r: ^^5 I 

Jimi ^ h^ t m II 

fl^T ^5WT^Rf^ I 

^ ^ m% II 

^hrr ^HT TWl ^ftrlT ftfrlT I 
Hwid^ II 

TOfR^R^ I 

f^rTTJ II 


^T II 

%f Hf irf rrf # ^VTgf^<rMt%r{i: I 

'^^ft f ft- ^>mv II 

V 5 / vs; va/ _ \a/_^ ^ ^ vfi, 

^’95n‘: WT WTTRIrRITm T*nV[^ri;i 

W ft-* WTWl f f f ft: ^:- 

ft^ft, I # I ff ff 31 ^ %t 

^ ft I f 1^, 

f^5WRIT"H5?R I 

II 


* AC ^iwT^o 1 ® AC I 

AN xmTf^fsr: i * AC ^Twg® i 

‘ A ' 4 > faimo C '^?:ffr fgniT i * C o^t i 








r: II 

TJ5T^??rJI?TOT^ ^ I 

%rnFrT ii 

vs; ^ _ 

jft: ^ ^ f f 

W*T5rr'T^TrT ^ 7T^ I 

n^faj^n^tw TOTfv- 

I XTR^flT WT ^f^rrr: H 

II T^?r^5^fT ^HTH^ II 


' AC o^mmo I * C i * A qi^foaei: i 
* A omits ^%^5R8—I ‘ A «faTo | 





5IJT: 


fsr II 

irrrTWT^ TO^f^SRt ^ HfeET Wt- 
W(^ f%3§R53RWT^Nt ^pfe- 
^fSRTT TOfTI rJWrf f^TTFl 

^5nr^ f^f^- 

TTJTR WT^ rTR 

I fTrr: ^WFT B^cRt 4 ^TH- 
^TWT’^^^^WrWT^ 

TJ^fT ^%fT I rIdOTT ^rf: xrTT- 

f^i^?«TT^^r(?TVnr^fH ^ T d ^T^^ M< g I^I '^R 3RT 

rl^H^i I H<T: # 

’5(55rrrrm^f^^5WRT^ # ^riT- 

m^T^r55r^HTWT<H%WfHfd ^^RWrm^IKWl^ 

HRW<t IHTRTO^m?! M TTWT 


AO o?:^T5r I 


AC orfl^fft'^ I 







iTf?Tsr?rTf^ 

i^TT^rrrfW ^<J^^I<JHJR4y<!ll(H TOfI I 

3^^fHrr ^sfN^ ^53R»r f, 

sa 4 _ _ vs/ VS/ vs/ v^ _ va/ vs/ vs/ a, 

TOIIT^f ^f, # f TT f, # ^- 

f^r?TT^ f ^ f, # 'It tr, # ^- 

f f f— 





?T^«TSfr^ ^ 


xrft^iyrr ^- 

I ^cHT ^ ^f^TJTRT WRFrf ^- 
^ fW^ ^RTHTf^^fWin^ ^- 

cTC^^TftW 



rmr shkt 

ffraR^- j ^t ^ ^rRT%^ 


AN ^ff o I 


* AC ocrg I 






'HT55IT I 7m: 

TOT^i 7R Tjmf^ tR^^Rn^nwm 

^ ^^TRifr, ’?RTrt fefhrr 

^35iSTft '^nTTT^ ''ff^^iTrrr 

T^iwr, ’?nn:Tt ^- 

^ttt, 

#^RTTf^W ^ 

®\ 

TW’TWsm?:!: TTf^W^^rt 

7TWTft^T%%^T f^TRITT: tcT- 

^T^MPi fWTTi: ^mnTRTTgf^T 
Hfteiirii: WTJTrf I 

TT^g WTW d ^T^RfiR- 

m#Er f 

JT%5!^ I fsRT'tW fTim^ fW. I 

%T HT m 7TT ^ %rmw 

^ j^: fj: f 'ft:^: 

f # tr 

Tf^lPd I ?m: ^^^>lTm^R7TR^%TT<5RRI 

I # im: fi: f^ftr RTfT f 

f f fr: 

f ^iRT#W7^ I 


' Afjiqr?:T«> I 
* A TiraiiTo, C ^To I 
^ C ’#t!o I 

^ A oJTTsi WSR^o N o?it%5Ro 


^ AC 1(^ «tJT<» 

* AN 1 
® AC ijiro I 

* C 03^: I 





I # I it jfr nf ’i 

iff f f fwiT wz ^isrr#TO?^ I 
TT^ WTint WlSrr^ m OTT ffi'ftq^ # iit: 

f I ?m: ^wfNrf^TfR:%fw: ^- 

rTlFTrlT I ?IWI^^- 

fvncT^f^j 

H1R5? i 

# ^fTlFTcTT^l^^IHlf^^ f ifrT 

WuH ifH 

^T%?11 f 

^VWK^T VIRj^fTI 

# ^rraRIfTT^T^R! 15n^HTlT<W- 

?;5q Is^^TPnu WT^TT I 

R*ifm5rafRJi5 

xiRTTf^ I # ir§f infN^ WIT I 

*# ttrI infN WIT I # wiTRT 

imN? WIT I IWj; 


' C 1 A omits oT|^To I ^ AN i 

* A omits 'i!*...5rTtr»T«i...«iitT i *’ N i 






8<£.8 

^qpTttw?T 

TiWTsm 

€ ^ fw ^ f wwr^uft^ 

^wrc^ 

rf^ f^mSBT ffftsTT^rR^ I ^ 3^^ 

7T?irT%^ ^^d«l|i»Cd|: ^ 

rf<^U?% I ?m: # ’^iTJ f 
^^^TcTRITT^HraW rT%r ir%^%fT I 
fW?I f^ITT^ WRWinTT^ f^cTTO ^3BRTf%- 
W fTTOfWT^^T^^fT I g^Trl ^ WTft ^rl 
I Tnft fw ^n^PRK- 

;g^ H5er i ?r HSiat # ft: w ^ f f xjrt l 

3rm<t I ^- 

iftfdW^UHP fT?:^^!|t, 

wfrft, 

i3[^n:fiTrTTf^^T ^ 

WTW I d%: I 'ftft— 

^srrftdd^dfWT ^l^Tdlf^df^rr: I 
dflt IdifsNft fd^% I 
^RTSRTdnnft^sf^ II 

^ A omits ar^o.ojri^i^trT i 

* C -^Uf^ I 


' AC o%s|iT«. I 








- 1 ^- _ - ♦ ^ . 

§i7«(T t^RT- 





# ft: 


5 r: f I ft: ^FRTTO l^ft: ^ ^ 

^T?pT ’^T*4*^it<tl 7f^ # ^ ^ 

^Tff 

sjTT^ % 'iR'*^5g ?raf 

'< Hifd8B»ig t *WT WNnr- 
cRT W^sraiT H?Fg f # f 

:5rm fST^ ^ dfi^f ^ ^rsfixi^ 

Si?^ ft^ 

Hift^ ^RTi^ I 


^Rf^iTTiR 11?^ Jifi I 

^ ^ ^fts^ I 


II ^HT^T^fPR HHTHH I 
I iifHt^ tr%?rr^rijJtH^^?i'ST^trT^T’fTm ii 

C\ ^ 


' N ofsr: I ^''o I 
A I 

‘ AC o55^ B^o I 


63 


’' AC 3i^?:fjii I 

* AC omit. 

* AC add «i«iT after this. 



«fT?PrJTT5[T?rT 


252. 


s»?T: 


^narr^T^n^ i 

WWf{ II 

irm- 

5T5IFRTT ^T ’5[f%5WfT^^rTr^»Rrm 1?^- 

^^rTTHf^g^ ^r^Tpft 

f5Twwjr%tr^ ^Tfw%- 

TTft^rT 7 ^ f^ TTT?:^^^* fwr^I W5'- 


IT^ ?T^T% ^fW- 

^T ■JT^fT W '^- 

’^g4WT^rT^l%^:tr^ 

f^rTf^?TT^Wn3I 

^rfnrpfN rm HfTO fTTcrft’JrfT 

^T^l fT<T: fft^T- 


'■ C ?f|««r<> 

^ AC I 
^ AC 0^0 


* N adds ^ rg i after this. 

* AC cafftiififf® I 







^rarrf^ 

Hw ^mj vmwi^- 



^T^rTTOT^^ -^mi- 

?f8n^^ <^^|n I rfrT* ^- 


f^?5TT5TT fTTTfWT^l rf’rf^’i?!! # i: ?:^T f^ ?TT 


^ ^3Jrl I rrfT“^THWM»T 
^K<U«i^5R irf^iR 

Tj^ UlT^5^^T<iTf^ ir%^%fT I rm 1^^- 
h 4: ^ffTTJ^q? ?[?ITsrfTTfT^fH^ 
mi^ igT^HnSTSTTxmftl- 

^iTRTf^ ^ 

^T^rWT 

fHW ^ ^ f^sg 



STTU^^TTf^^: ^ T^ ?|5*l?ITf^fTH 1 
%iT 5rrT<T ^ It 


II ^H- I 


‘ AC clT^ 1 
^ N o?ir?;jro I 
’’ AC '# ^ITTVO I 


* A ^JT« only. 

* C oTl^pflo I 
'* AC ?TVTo I 





84 ^ 


5 ErT^ 5 RT 9 iT*»T 


253. 




^ '»npns5^rTft' 


H I ^I sum fr[^-mT.^- 

^msm 

^^fn:?RfiHl!ir<fl’<l^f^ # i: fw' ^TWT f 

% f f fr: \ 

?RrraFT ?iTfH5ft-?Tri^-%55Tf%^- 


_ _C ^ '4' _ ^ c\<a / -V \s/ •svi/ c^ VS/ v*/ _ 

^ ^ ft %T3^ 

XR? ?[frr fNi^T fi g xr?gf[ I ^ ^- 

^^rrrfNrwT^ # I rfH xrrm nfrifw 
^T '^R: ^JT^Sfq- ^ xnirT 1 rmwmX- 
mif^ w^fiK- 

w[ ^xrr%x5f 


' AC TITgo I 

* AN wio 1 

*’ N repeats ®ift<TCW® i 

’ N ’^Tf^o I 

" AC o?;?To I 

“ AC add cf ff ii^ :« gr i 


* A adds w after this. 

* AC omit. 

“ Afipi 

’ A omits. 

'“ AC ^tnjo I 





84 t 


3^^lTf^«Rf%f^wi* ^?nwT^ W- 

^itwRnr§ 7T^?snTtr^f^5T ^ ^sri^ ^ 
wrf^T w^$5T ^mT^rrf^^RTOft^ 

^nsiw'fw% f ’^TT: ^^TTTITWJcMr 
fit^fTTi5^HT(iTfH jrf^w5r^?i; i 

TTTITS^ I 

W?l% 7T5^fV7imf^ ^FirR^ 5rr^^%T7lfr: II 

H^5r^T cRfS ^ I 

fR ^^Hsrf^rTfffisRWnre ^T ^IMK<J!I^7R7!5^ 
rT^ f^fcMI f^ri 

f^cm^ ?lT37TfH^T«rT TZfNr VR^ ^ 

^^W^^W^7IH53T77Tt ^Tf^irRTf^7T?I^XT^f 
?I3TO^rTT?rT^^ I rR: TRJsg 

f^5TR 7 rr4t ^»T^lt- 

^r^^RTfwsnj^ ^RifTTw TjfH # 

f^R^cr, rnsRTTTRf^ II^^f[.« 


' AN ofa:?:f«T i ' AC o^jirm i 

N adds ^KTcf^srif^ after this. 

* A adds 51 "IT after this. ‘ A 080^*1 1 






^oo 

^TTTT g rr fi T a ti ^H qfNl ^ W^STITT- 
#^TdwnT!nj^ ^'?RT ?n^- 
»RWf^ ^^WTT<iff^ ir^UHT%T2fi^lf^ I 
^5|W13R7ITTO I 

WT ffr^RTf^ II 

TOTJ^Tf^f^ ’SJW^ I 
^3RT: ^ WTJ5fTqTTOT5 II 

II W^TfqfW: ^WTH: I 
I ?lfH.‘ II 


254. 

staff! I 

TTSTtsgi^ 

qi^^i Iran 

^TT^fT I fcTT^RW^T Wf^IT 

#qiT^q! 

^ xr< I fqfTT fqfq^ 

fq: I ?:f7jRT »]^i€ifq- 
^?:fT: WIW^^ I ^FT ^FFT^rj; I 

f^W fqWTq%fT 

^ I i 

1qirtq! iraTfqrfw<T%^ 

WqsrSf qaff^fcTlftf^fH: ^ 1^ I %^- 




wrwcft ?rT- 5 i*)w i 




^r^^fi|*ii: I ^ w^’ 

iwrsrn^TTV^— 

'ftsir %T^ wii' I 

'fTW ^r ^ "f^ii* ii 


TOi ^mm *HT WK'^ I 

5n5 II 

Nj 

TjsnTf ht ^ I 

fTs: ^RT^' 5R5 ^qTx^^m wxm^ ii 


fro' HTO t% HT I 

2RTHf% ‘’5Tt5:f% "gf ^ II 

fetpiT TJ^f^ 


^<5Tms^ II 

HWRig: 


' — 

f*r^^(t^<?f =w)ffm^ircrt ^t^'t f«rfr*?p^ i 
(T^T *r ?f^^ffr ^tiw ff^wr II 

^fmrJTimsrTsfir asm fg^! ?Tr ^^TTfg f^xiw i 
gfciciT! ’a'aimT sisfi^ ^frns ^ftfn^lffr’^ n 
T^q?i ?i^f;fEr j?t ^laf ffi 
ssr^iftr^ jrcfrsgi’f n 

ftrm JTT’wfg ?ti gn? fg"*! [^fi;]fcT« 38 ;^^ht? i 
^t*t^ cq «fj?fg (^ 5 ) ^'*rwT wi?= li 

* AC eJT^jnsstf; I ^ AC fg^raf 1 * C ^rr^?; 1 

‘ C ^ I * C o 59 T% 1 ■' A ffr^ I 

" AC an^fi? I * A I '" N g? 1 



sErnr«nTT^mt 


^ HfIT ^ ^?liW 

Wf: I ^ ^TRJTR WT^TT *^?iTT- 
H^ffSRT f^Tl ^ I 

iRnTT^TJri?:^ ^ ^ ^Nrr 

«RqTf%^ ^cTT ^W HtHT WHT ^^kr 

\k" w 

'fw ^^JP?IT SRTfMt Hft- 

^srf »TTf^; 

t^T^r 1?:%# ^T^\ 

%wsrt HfRSJT ^T$2 ZIt ;53^ I 5RmT^f^- 

^mrfH ^^TJn’fH, iw tt^ 

fpr^r^^r %?nrr??iT i ^ ^fNWr 
f^^sTT fwti^ajT ^- 

^rm'TfwrJT ^fe% 

^T?!5^R5R g W[%?T— 

^?rHWtiTs5tfkfr ^ksOTfpRTftTI^ || 


' AC o’fKeiT i * AC ^^^>0 I 

s* 

■* N 5 T^T I * A 3 !I%^T I 

‘ C omits o^f«5?iT! ... o^fHfij 







^TWts^ ^ wai 

^r^—# TTfFI^ Wrg* iT fl^ T ^ - 

TO% #Ei ^JT ^HT?r f tR^ I 

vj<^ffr*ti4 ^?cr^ I 

^jrnfrfhRnETR?; ^Pi«?l«ii jr^if^HTrifi ii 



JRIIwt: I 


^Ift f^?fr Hf?TTrR II 

512 RTTT^ra 1 »IrT: | 

^isif^ 4t^Rt ^ TEhnsi: II 


II ^HfTT vmm ii 


255. 

^TPng^rm^TT^ fw i 

^ %f^ g BfW t 

VT^T^^ f^*TT ii 

^ AC %?» I " N -sn; -sn; I 

N adds »j[58: I * C irfto i 

'’ ANb o^ciftift I * AC I 

■' AC I 


(34 








ihl^ilfw^ II 

Wn!?T3fZTf^5 I 

wrroft 

T^»r^^T W I 

T^m II 

II 

^nfw <T?cr^ 

v^gtararwT i 


^TrnrT 


6 ^ ^ 




^ r<d<Hf rTtr^ cRTO: JI%OT5 
3?TW<ft ^T^'' ^ ^EI^: 

mi irf^ ♦ 


* Nb o^rr^^o i 

* ACit^Ti 

^ AC ofr^r^Ko 
'' AC ojTffli^ I 


^ AC omit. 

* AC 'g Nb o^w^o 

"* A o?;f 9 ^ I 





I.- 


I 

^lf%yf ?T i TO^cj 3|(5srrfT II 

m^T ^ mj fraTssf%%rr: 

^?qT^?RM?Tts^g^irr ¥R5rrM^'%fr: 

sr^prt 5r?r2R; 

tr?^TT^f ^ ?T%^Tip5R5 II 

^fTTirfH'^r^^r h 

II 

vj ^ 

^Tm ffH II 

f^^HPCWn^ ^RJT^TfJTW I 

II ^JTTH: I 


' C ofgjficr: I 
^ AC ^rfaro i • 
'■ A(^ I 


' A o^T^^uqto, Nb ocfrras^o 
* ACNB oftffT, NA cftfcT 1 
“ AC vim 1 





ft: WV^f^ ft- ^i3RfhTO 

^fbrt WP^ ^ ^^^TcPR 
w^ ^nTfTf ift- 

’^RWT^JTfTTVIT^fTT ^ 

fi r^ferTT ’^l^T^lT^Fr ^r^lfH^TrlT I fl^- 

WT^fTT irfesifH I 


^R’^Tprafn^?! fitism 

fl^flN ^f^RK^tWT I 

»T^Tft^ '^ 5 tT II 

^^T*frRifNR:?5 ii 


^ A Tjfft; C «fr‘ I * A a^T, Nb fa| 1 

* AC omit asraufT* ... <»f»r^T?rT i * AC | 







f I 

^TfH^fsnn^ ^[5^ II 

I # f f ^TWT I 

II II 


258. 

^fTT^PffT ftrcHT^^" fW- 

HiT’iWT!! ITSIT^t^ ^l^nTO^IWT- 

^iTTcrm^ffe^T wr?^' # 

I 

II ^ Hfprwv^ II 


' AN omit ftcTo; A ^T^nrc, B o*?nrt i 
^ ANC «rTVT^ I 







259. 

T^iWW^- 

jrfH^ 

'rl^f^T- 

TTTHra'^ TOTf^: I HserWR:— 

# f ^rr^T i 





260. 

'*’T*Tt ’5^?ft^T^ I 

r ^ f^fg l l cm: ^raWT^ 

'rf^lTTfro TSm^K^- 


‘ ANC! oHm I ^ AC I 

’ B jR?:o I * ANB ofsf i 

Cv 

‘ ANC I 

■* Only Ab gives the Namaskara. 

’ ANC omit 0^0 ; Nb <»^q:«o i 
* ACAb Hq nf^o i 





WSRTT ssq^ITT^U- 

wi rrm '^: 

# f 
ftspHs; 

^^^fsRTtW WTOi»R H[%^ 

l?l5i^^35r^WT^IT<»T#Sl T?IOT 

xr^ ^^[^cTT^RTT 

qfhprsr- 
^pnniT’JPj;^ 1^f^‘ 

I ’551^ WRrr: IT^TRTrr 

xii^rr^?:^^5prrftf^ ftr'^^T?i5TTf^ 

WP^t^ ^PPrffT^^ I fxR^ wnrfi 

\> 

^^Txrrf( w?i^?aprfw55prTg^^fri, 
xrf?^:” g?:^m f^gpr?:' ^8 it% 


' (' JTSt: I ' NAl) o^tipt^r I 

* ACNb omit. 

* Ab omits. ’ '’ ACNI) ci^<; l 

•* A breaks at this point and the present Sadhana 
ends there with the concluding portion of 
sf^aR^iTV^i omitting the intermediate part which 
comes again at the end of the codex. 

■ ACNb I Ab -sT%^ 1 , 

'' ACNb o^er: I "' Ab om^ i 



?mi*uTnsn?n 


^ ^ ^ 

^TT^fT WrsTR rfm I 

V >k sj ^ 

II HTTTH^ II 


261 . 


fT^ ^ TTT^ T?R 

jf3R^ sRtvwTT 

?jf» ^?Tii%m^' ifr- 
rfP5^ fW^^^T^- 

5fl‘fwr4T5T2i f;^ f^- 


TRJ iTHTPrC 

^ ♦IQ 



3fsr^ ^TTW 


•11 





^ ^nr ^ ^(TT^ 
f ^T?R?5I 1w 


== Ab %Wo I 

* Ab ^reiTo I 

* ACNb I 

^ B ^:%sr I 

* JJ oXIlfc I 

*® AC add igpi^fiT^i»Xfwlwxi f 4 *!i after this. 

" AC «X 3 fT 1 ?o I 


‘ Ab oof%o I 

■* ANb 5 iiro I 

‘ Nb o^^igo AC o^! ^rT 5 ' 






TfH ^ ^ ^miRn=nTT%- 

TSrnWT^ fi(J^^<i4f^Md|4ini ¥T 

M<*<R^sn I fsnjiw f I 

II ?[fw II 


262 . 

^ ^^t 5 Rf^ 3 W- 

^ 

^ ^T«ri‘ wr- 

w- 

NJ 

^rRtnr^TO5fw%wTOT ^[fenn^^reaj- 
Hfli^IIliiu'w:^- 
^nTfWPf ^T I ?i^ 

?K«rT I 

— N# f 

ft: WR ^RUTTsr f tR^ I 



' AC o^W® I * AC ®ww I 

* ANC add a third i 

* ANC add a third JZTftra^ i 
65 








263 . 






ftl^T^R^rT 

fTO?Tr#NriT^^RiT^fteirr i 

§i?^ I ^[SjfS^Wr- 

?T^ f ffr{ I 


C 



WTHH II 


264 . 

’fflT «i<T§m?;i^ I 


*N r^ ^ ♦ ■ •s _ . 

TO II 



TO II 


'- AC wreiT^o I 
* AC «K I 


ANC ocT^iJiro I 






jinm 

I flfl^f^1^:^j?rr- 

^arT«fiT^TSig FFTIw^^" 

Tpifw: ^55irrt vrFT^ I cm:— 

^flT^ wmrl II 

rm: rpjra ’?I^^tT’l5<ft^fhmTTfT f^»W 
f^RTT^rfwr^^TW^ tiw^ flTcrft- 

— 

1w ^fN 

V$ ^ 

^figr% ^ li 

q if^S gRT M T 


' AN ojTiif I 
® A o^?: I 


’' C o’^^n I 
* AC o^T^o ( 



1^8 


mvfimmvi 


?renFTf II 

NJ ^ 

^re^TPft^fWT <T^ 
tNrWCW CT^ 5T5^tTT^5ft 

J[^ ^^ ^ ^TT^TSrf; ftrfr: 

?[fn:^5Rft^iTT ^^w 3|3ft tRmwrWt 

<^l^<* ^ I 


^fi ^?rgm?i 51 

^ ^v ^ ♦ ♦ ^iT 

tetcri 5rJi<^8i^rf<q?:: i 


l?3F^^rN5^ ^rTfT T^rS ^5%fT I 

^5if^ T ^i ^^r^TRT ’^rr ii 


Wmi I f ifSf 

^ fsRHft ^ % II 

sS 

^THf^: ^ fT?T I 



II 


II 



m\T{ f{ II 


AC H'gin ! 

©«. 


‘ AC cT% 5 t I 


2 





265. 

hot I 

fl^ HTV’T ^rairT’^rr^^rKH: li 

HTV^ ^rTlTHCrlsW 

WfrT% ^T mm 

^T fmm niv^rf i ittoth^w- 

^ mfkM HFT^fT I fpw^ f?RTK 

I # f I fTcr: WTFT- 

HT3[RHs^T?^J IJIOT 

OTWTHT^Tf^ wr<^ ?[H I 

# liT TTTTT f XR7 I T ^— 

%¥f^?^T rTsMM JIHTT^ 

TT^^fCff fOT TTFTSTT^g^T I ^ ^ 

HT^fT I 

Tm^^\ THTt f^^rri 

T^RT^ rPW^ f^T< s^TOTHOTf^ 

>TR%f[, cRt^%%H +4^<l!l’^VJiifi^ I # ^1^- 
%3T Iff I W ^ W^ 

5^Vl^V|^?T I ^fHT^ ^ OT 
I ^ <<<»:< TTTfTSI -f I 

rTfTJ t^^5?[^rT I 


‘ A I 
^ C ’^gjTo I 
‘ AC ^«Tii^3 


' AC o?:f«o 
‘ AC omit. 






^fTpr^r^TTf^ ii 
t^spjTf^nrfH I 

^iN I 

II 

^flTT^ ^TTlWri] II 

^nTTTfwrrnr^fifipri f^rofn i 

’sspfTTf^?^ fT^ifk^T f II 

?T^t 3§^^5T ^T^i%?f I 

^ TO w TO Ii 

fT<Tt TOmnPR^ ^Ffropt f I 

HuiiTT^^ iwn:%?i fro^ i w^> 

# i^r ^ 5 ^ f I ^ ^TOTt »ran=rT^^ 

fwgs^T I ^ 

f I ’WT ^ w#t 

TOTT^ TOWt [^^] I # 

^h=R5[ f I mm ^Rfro?^ 


' ANC ’srfsiw I 

All the M8S read wm crs^^r^ ’ffc'^^iftffJTiHTi’T; but 
this reading is here given after a comparison of 
the verses in the Sadhanas that follow. 

^ ANC %g;fmT i 





^ f?!5#§i?Er I imi # 

f wr^i I ^ mr^ 

I ^ 'tr^ 

f tR^I ^ W^^f^55iT^ 55?i|T 
WI^K^Uri I ^pgt^5lT5rTftrf Sf?^ ff^rT 

I # ^3pr^- 

^TWT^ ^H?IHgxrT^ #t?WT»T^ W f iSRT 
I IT^^crmT^Tl^fT I ^fH- 

fW Si?^TS^TTT^ ^TH I ^flT^- 

TPirT: I W'^m: # 

f ‘^: I fT?T: xrr^ ^TH5i?!r I 

rH44«<a [ fii <q i wrw ^THxrra # 

ii^?:''TOrt ir<fN ^twt i rm ^wr i 

X(Xjf^rWm^ ^3Tir^ I 

5RI S^Tf^irf^ ^?T5r ?[frT ^rTPFR TH! 

irffTO^ WWT I ^ I 


' AN xT^ 1 *’ A i:? I 

* AC o^sr I 

'* A omits «r5o(fiff^o..,o^TT;jit @m 


’ AC omit. 

'' AN o^rcfXRR 







^T^T I ^ ‘ft^- 
r^nr^ 3CT ^pr^’io 

ii^TT%^ '’^rrSiT^T I ^- 

^ W^ ^R H#f ^ f 1 (^mi) \ 

^^rT<X I 

?RT WR IRT^ 

ITHTT^, I H5^: # ^- 

^ 5PJ ^ f^PT f ?T?Tt 

wi^?Tt ^^5%rr ^5jrr^ ifT 

iTs^ijr— f ^ xiRrj 

%^%fT, rrs^^ JRT^ ^^U!R|^?5 
ftrfmRT^T I H5^** # f«^'- 

f I fTm ^JEiTfT— 

f^rf^g^TTH II 

^fk: ^TUTprifn-* I # f, # 

^5RT^ f, # f , # I, # ^- 

1, f , # f I Tpt 

§i?^ H»TTO H^Sf^rT 

TTSfsigin:^^ I # irf^ iff i 

I # ?r3f iR7^ I 


C ^'sit* I 
AC oSRftlHT 1 
AC 0^1% I 


* AC I 

* AC add % i 







w 

^r%^j I ^fH ^ wsu WTO 7^ ^5i%fi 

wm wiTf[— 

wftrfi l^t%f%iT^nraR I 

^ (w)f%fi I! 

^ ^ 5i<5|T 

JwrfHfT'f^: I Hs^- # '^rnjT^ 

% JT^ f \ 

^ ^5T TPTO— 

# ^ ^ f^mx ^ ^^ 53 [^: 


wr^nr^rfH 



^TfT I 1^5^^ 

_ s ?v_. ♦ . ^ 

T^T 3i?«nr 


II ^TWR II 


AC o%^ I 
66 


1 


* C oftnas I 


* C ^OJJT I 



?iT¥STTnwnrr 


ri^ ^ ii 

iT^H f^wF^r 

f^ifrr s^TTw'^rmni^ wn^rr f h ^t^st — 

# T^fi^sfg? f I ?mt I 

^'gf^HiH IT^R^' I 1^ ^- 

5^WT- 

fH ^<£rm q5n!*y^^nsi^ii4:?rfi— 

# ¥fT f%«Rra ^fvsm ttpt f ^ i 

rm: ^ vrT5r%?[> 

wt, fT^ 13ft:iTlww¥" 

^wit s^T^rmT^TTf^ fwr^ 

# f ^51 ?fW5 HwiT ^r^t^rrfTO rr^- 

rTKnSimsfrfH- 

' ^ vj 

M*5i^r^«h 3ncp5n^3? 

S^T^rnTOTf^ I 

^5iin^^; l^pir Tn?jsT 

JPHgm’T^P! ftftPi 


‘ AC ^el^o I 
* C I 

‘ AC e^T^® I 


* N o^’StTf^T 

* AC omit. 

' AN o 5 ct«r I 





^ I # TTTfRT f I 

rnrr — 

^TTfUT^ xnif[ s^wnTTOTf^riwi^ i 
fH^TOfT^nrowT ii 
?tApt ^FrqrfeTT i 

^*n^2R^Pif^fn7 II 

%% f^RRTOEl 

fTS5^ W ?I^%^J(pTt|^ ^trTT TW^- 

^tTT^HT^TTSf^ f%T^f^ I 

mmi t%FRTM^ II 

^MiinHrm^PB T^ II 

^ ^mTW%^ ^TSR^H I 

M ^ 

fTfT: 

C ^ ~*N ^ ♦ ___ *v 

giSEiTrr I ^55n^gre 3i<^ ^TUini^^i jt^r;^— 
1 f I wr ^ ^?rr 

HT2RTT^^ B[%151 rT^^ ^ §k5|T I 

^*-, # f I WT ^ iTPifT: 


‘ AC 

* C c^T^r* I 


* N g;3f*T» 

'’ A ^'«T*r I 


ANC «flfTf o 



56mi*Tjnw['«rT 




^rpRTS^ P^W] • 
# f h=i W f I 2Rf5?reT5^ 


rr^^ jmr^ f i 

^ ^<5^‘ fi<^ «ft'Si^'^j^i I 

WJ, # f I I JRTT^ I 

TP^:, # ^ ^ HK?I f 

I rifft ?ni5[5^^ I ?i?^ 

flf^rR^ I # ^3^ir ^qil^TT^ra ^t?!- 
HFT^ ft: ft: W- f tR^^^TT I rRTtS^^grlprH^f^ 
§!?^i‘^fl iTpfe: ^?^f(;i # uft'^ 

^TWFnBn^ infN f i rm 

^fT I 


w^[tw ^wi^i ^#2rnT 

# W?l ^ HTTfiRt^^rf^^T^fH SfitVTT^ ^iflFW 
#9 nffi^l WIT I TiwT^ w ^iWr^ 


f^fN^— WFR:pT I 

# WIT I 7m 

W^\ fw BTTpir 

ff^ WB nm- 

^i^tfi I # TTT^ ^ 

f ^^tJRTI Tmt f^75T I 

3i<BT TTRfrf^ JTBT^ 

^feRTfT]^ wr^, 


‘ AC w«o, B I 
* AC oJTTTro I 


* AC iT^ I 

* AN of%f^?:?ns i 



TO ^f^ ai f f tR7i 
fRTt TO^TTO5T I 

ftriujig aftil II 

'^SaF^OTJWrfH: I ^T 

f 'to TOI%^ I rTfft WnrrT: TJWt 

§k 5|T ^T%an5^t ^ TO^ *H%aj%?T i 

# irfro TO^ f f f 

TO I ^Prwlsjr ^TOTf^^ fl?^T TO- 

^fTflTJW^ TOTT^f^ W l^TPTssgiT?:^ I 

# ^iWr f ^ ‘ ^ 

TOTfHf^: I TTm TO^t>rtS^ TO- 

gK^rr ^ffroipET %^%f[, rrs^jff 
fHfT^- 
ftri ^TTO?r f 1 

# *TO Xii71 fTcr: ^UiTf^: ^<^1^- 

XRK^f^^%<T| HTTOf^ TOT5T- 

€t Wr^^Rf^ ^I^l ^f^S^rT- 


‘ AC omit iTl^at<»...^5r%^ I * B^’a^irai 

* AC fw, N fw 1 * AC omit. 

** AC I * AC ouiryTo 1 

’ ANC o^t^o 1 » ANC » 1 




«rra^JTTW«Tt 




ht^^, ftrfi^ 

f I 

?m: TOpr im^rt ^r?%|c(dj- 

I H’fSJ:, # ^ f^ 

^^^nrrsT i cm: 

I ^^cT, fm i ^ 

^nwt I rm: ij#- 

^RTOT ^ iwrff7T: SRt^^T 

^T W«h^l ?:Tf^ ^r^fT I ?m: ^j: ^hr, 

wrfH, 

>1^<flrMI^ H»RT5T I 


II ^‘fel^«44r^iM««h*4«lS-f|4J^^TH?:*- 

^=nv5ft«7irMfeft( 



^HTTIT II 


‘ ANC (BMi I * N adds ^ifai after this. 
* C omits ir^ JT^ I * B o^nrchrfiwT i 

‘ C «^^e I • B c-ffftmo I 






’’TJTt »Ji 5 r^TJTO«T I 

ir#TFR?T 5^ I 

jpsn^nrm w ^ifrgm?:^iwT ii 
HTWR^: ^T^^nTOTfnf^S- 

wiw ^trrf^^TW^jRnprrfH: 
xrnr^wf^^ i 

^ ^ ^ irfrif^^ir^qM^ I 

II 

3^^fIf^T< WT<^T f# 

f I 3ft:^RT^ wsi?^ ^ f5Tirr^% 
'^^pissr '^siTTf^f^fsiW7ref[ I f?yM<^ 
f% ^ F [ I rf^^r — f^TT- 

^ ^larc^g; sRtw^nrrcRpr 




^riict^irzt^iiiGH^iKEini 


j^chi<r^M:i ' ^R iTTW^rf^wpr ^rrfw^^rr^: 
^RTU^^SRtVTli^ ^ f^SFI 
^ ^ ^RTRI 

^Nra v^MrmR f f I 


‘ This Sadhana is to be found in Ab only. See folia 
40 et. seq. 


«EnnR»rraT^t 


^ mm I 

^ xr ?;wr^I '^ ^^q%«l*rl4d #RT^ 

?T^t^ ^p^- 

JI%^ fr IWT^ 

TrvriW|-^i?|5t^ I # ^TT^ 

JTT^ f ^n wm^ m^'iujifdich- 

^IMI^ 4III 

f%5ff^i fim— 

fWrl^VjflSfTf^* WT^TH I 

0\ ^ 

^(^■dH3^f5tiT( fimrj^ f^fScPT II 
H^VrgHHPRPrf r^T(*{|dtidir^d*^ I 

IPJftfT <fh^; rd«i<Ud^%: II 
Ilfdf^^Td TOrf I fT?T '^PRIXTI^- 

jrar^m^T ^if^f^rTPT ?K^ 

5Jf5rT^5T 

f^PrT^rl 1 TORL 

sr^flT^t^ Hir^^^r^Pd I cm: TI^- 

^#RPT 51 PT Ji%^T%^pniftrTfH?r ftmro 

TOTTI 1 ^< 5 ^^ 

^snTilPT WPI^^ I ^t«rT%^5— cRT: SRt’PT^Sff^- 
w< f^RT I ?T<TO 

httw f i 



»i?^w?:«sTTv»rJT i 


^ 

f?TTO HXfHfh I 

’^RTf^T^ I 

TORt ’^T2R^ II 

^ — # ^3^ Tfizj ^ 

Ilf?mt5ITf^^t?f I fTcr: gfzzitri; flR^- 

Hst: I fK^T JRTT^fT 

f^d^Js^l I ^ 1, f^‘ I ^T 

Hi2RT^^: fwg5T I # 

f , fW I WT ^ iTpfc: 

^ ^ I ^’, f, 

%^l ^if^ns^r^ I rm^ 

JRT^ I f^nf^d%rr 

wm # f, 1^ I 'TOT 

§575(7 -cR^^^T I # l^TO 

f, I TOT ^ TO- 

I to:, # ^ tR TO:?r 

RT^ f TOTO: I f '^: 

^ W ?: T^rw<T : ^«(5^S^fH 

V vj ^ ^ 

rm WTO TO^lftr: I ^’tRTTR- 

35?^ ffro tro^RT^TOTW 
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' MS reads as ^^frWR^ I 

'a 







rr3^5?rnT^jrf[ i # ^ 

WR5T '^mw^ ^ 


• I 


^ ^TWT I 




*rjft ^JTT’frsST^ 1 

rfFTfl 

fwFsr 

TrrRnTTTt 

^fmmm 

^5TTf^ 

I fRp^nrTT 

fWT ftTrT^ 

^PtHR f^N5fT%-^r<WT5T ir3IT€t^TT^f^<T* 

^nsffg^ f|{^ 

^Rwnw f^fw- 

«TWSS^'’^TT^fwraT ^r^fir-rl^lcHH J 

w?L ^ f^Tf*?f%ff m^fK- 


' N ogrTo I 
* Ab 


* BNAb omit. 
‘ A ?r^f» I 


* N WTSTTo I 

* AC ojtt^o 1 



^ 

?^5^‘ Tw^i^ I HfTT 
W(<<rMI T^" 

I fl^ # ^l^rrar»TrfTg- 

^r3sr^«T^T?iT^s^ I ^ 

T^jff^ 3Wrf r«<f^^2jifT I Brar 

g vm?rr 

^wrz5Tt»t^pr%rrT i ?:^HTfT wff^t^crfr 

5 Hpr^?!^ I ^cifT 


I 5 ^ W ^ f ^R^rr- 

fil^lW-^: I # j||5 f^gicTT^ f f ^ 

I # ^ITTprR? f , I 



II 


’* Ab o^iTinir i 

* A gives the name of the author 


‘ Ab f^o I 
* AC <»^o 1 

in the following words: ufdft?? 

MKi*tif«f<», which is omitted in all other MSS., viz., 
G, Ab, N and B. 









•^0 ^ ♦ 


l^RT^Tf^rf HT^%rT I riaiR^m^-rrmN 


^2IT^Tf[, wnff 

wmm ^ irsTT^t^^rftsmt 

W4 f [f]^Tlt^^T%rT- 

f%?T^ I fRTT W[^^ 

wi^srra ^♦^TTft^nrT to 
# TOrT^rTTW^ TOWTT^ffl^Sl- 
frrSlfllf^fT I cT^ ^PTP^TV- 

^SrT^rl I cHT: ^ ^ fw ^ 

f ?[fH ^rat: 

^ I ^5?5(3riir:— rrw, # ^t-* 
fTOcTTFR i f ^ ^^nr I # W^rf^R f I 




‘ A «TTTo I 
’ N ^o I 


* N JT?5f6 1 

* AC o?ir?T I 
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# f^fTT5T?T f f Wm I 

# ^IHT*fTSI<{ ^ 1 ^ ^ I ^TT^ rTR’W^ 

PwT^ rT^ f?:m 

^5itrf>i5FmT5? 
TTiTi^^fTTf^ f^nr i rm 
TTim^ ^ ^TTf 

f^f^5r!^?T I # 
f^rWlvfh^fT I rf?TT 

fPW^ rT*IT^ T^if^ 

'fT?5H^‘ ^TRprrWWnJTR I^Jirf^rT 


jTsn^t^^r^ f^cT ^ 




VTT^rT I WfT VPT^ 

^ f^ fTTCrfr^ ’FTT^ti^l^lr^fiHHH^U:^* 

HT^^ I mi ^ 

vRiw ^ 


‘ AC osff?if I 
® AC ( 


* AN ?ra^o I 

* AC omit ^...HiTo 



«[T‘OTWTWr»lt 


TPtil! I 5^TP^TWT7r 

TTfrre^'^’T^tirft i 

^IfnjlNnTm ^fe% 

HT^- 

%?T, irm g TT^^flW ^l*!l<^^T 

VP^RTT ^ ^H|^^|JtH|>=(feldl I ^W?f ^mift 

\f 

Hni^fT I ^ fWT^ ^ I 

I w # f, i # ^ w 

C' 

^^^?:T^^«i:diiflfRUr|^^T^WlS5TTT- 
WTT ^ 1 I I ^ <8|!^ 

ftm ^TTtWT^ 
ww f —^- 

I <?h*Hmf|dR(dd<§ 

I rrm ^TW<5¥rXd # ift: ft: ^RirTR^ 
f f 'tiRT I 

fte, W-, f ^%, ft: 4 W, f Iff? 

fiT%, f ^M<i^itiH2^ I ^ ffwrftf^ 
^s^hfWKif^ I 

^f%% I 

VfHTgH^ irfetff %^ffW '^- 


^ AC 3RT^o 1 » AC omit o^t^o i 

“ AC omit the second i * AN i 

‘ AC oif^' ftn^i I 



wm ??T 

^^T’^rnrft^TfHfR^sR ^ # 

iftj ft* f^firTFR \^^mi wf^ to: ^rm i 

^Wr^lTT ft1%% RT TORTOfk- 

ftR7«RTT^TO WTTO^ IT^R ^T^^TTOT- 
H^Rsronw ^fTTO?!r f^TO4 f N^w- 

^l^fcR ^JrRTfH^ flro^t ^ITOrT^’^^T^ITOJr 
ftrRRNgHW^T^ ft?TTO5RTO^: ftrlTOW^'- 
Tfkttnrosff ^ # ft: ft: fWR- 

TO f f ^ wm I 

•firg'^r^fR: I 

T^I^TTO TOfSrofHf^ ftJSRTpTTTOfro 

irfe- 

WR^ T^r^^TO^TO^ror wm ^estsrtr- 

f^lft^ TTT^RtfrofTO 
wm # ft: ^: fWRTO f f 

qi^ '§i% TO ff:' ^TIT I 

^ cn*j ^ 7{^ ■^TO^rfro to' 



~ Omitted in AC. 
* AC add ««fj^«»i I 


AC o^in^^o I 
C omits f?is ^TT1 





# 3ft: ft: f^RRdFR f 
f T|i7^ i?f3r §i% ^ ft: ?[fd 

^ ^ 

I 

?:W^afnT^ ^ 

^:^l<3ft:«fil\<!! 

far^ ^N'^^^nFj^sTOTrar jys^'^vi^ 

mi w^ 

’^rrn^pd ^ ^ 

asrf^fiTf drq^, ffd 

ff^ WdamfH I 

II iwmftm^ mim ii 


i ftlTOHTarr'^f 


a^fR'* faRrnrtftfiWcii^ rmV^ 

l^rf^: ww^ T^ 

<^l’ahK^HnsK?ftW*l’ fafiT^iT ssj^ | 


‘ AC ef^^o I 
* Ab I 
‘ AC 0^0 I 
^ AC oifTC», N 0^0 


* Ab cJigo I 

* AC 

* Ab w I 

’ Ab o44<n^444 I 







I I *i I f^TRTT- II 

71^ I 

W?T ^tTFT rT^'sBfTTT VTT^ 

N. ^ Ck ^ 

# r^ w^iTW?nr^' n 

f^RT^ f^fHMcT wrrm w|^< 5 i%h 
^ f§if^%T ^ %fn\ ^ I 

fHsrcig ^fN^rT^rl 


^1* %5irg^ 




'^f ^ f v ♦ f ; Ji' U _T.1] 

tr^T^T^WT^ 7l!|l4f^T<«ff( I 

^ ^ ^ ^5?:55gTf%7T 

rRW^ ^ l?:wf§ifh^ 5EPR^5fTO §u?t I 


' ANC ?q«i:o I 
^ ANC o^inT I 


^ AC o^^c. 
* AC ^ I 


^ Ab eftno I * ANC o^ngf 

'' AC omit three lines from here. 


N «'9ffr» I " N«^^rT 


“' Ab cf^f^jTo I 







^ II 

sj ^ 


xrs(g?i; wnrm ^ ^ f^iw 

T3raT^Tfvm%s^iT^^H% i 

^n^irajTfwj^ ii 

^ •s . ^ rs , f^ _ , . ,. . 

^ 5 S|m^Wr ^IW I 

^ U! 4 -ir^JIdKr?r«* II 


^Acuifd WTfim 

rTcr: ini? 5 rgf^ ^^ll'-C^fHfH- 

1 # ^ ^fl^r^irTTf^ftr: ii 


w{ 

H<i^ifiHHg^^5^^:'TTprTr[ wf\ssm^ni i 


‘ ANC o=qi^[TH<» Ab oin'WTisfo I “ AN(J o^sii*it: i 

'-j >» 

■' Ab I 

* Instead of this line Ab has— 
m*: 3 E|^rtwr: i 

" AC 0^0 I 6 ANC off^rto I 

^ AN oin?5To I * ANC ?;nTTf??itw® i 







# W fw # f, I # ft* 

ft: f f I # ?WprT2R 

f 

II ^5RTHH II 


^ 5CfR^*TT?;% I 



C\ 


rnTf«T f%R: 


' ANCorait. 
* A o^^o I 
” A I 


* Ab omits ^if^^PTo i 

* A '?rarf^«95RT*fro ? 




_1 


^ V^^VTef^ II 
Wmji f^UJFT I 

# ^rlTWR^^HFnRJISRtS^ I 

5 PT?r ^rg 

fm fmi ^^rf^- 

cRfr ujT^frr: w ^fxwxsm 

I 


C\ \> N 


?:^TTJ^'W^rTOfIT 7 T ^ 


' A oTrrf^*^ ? After this A and C repeat the conclud¬ 
ing portion of the previous Sadhana from ^s^swlfEr- 
fwn* to the end, which is followed by the present 
Sadhana. 

* iftsiTo, C ipprTo I * C o^;^o I 




9RTBmnfc5Err«rsw i 




JWT%rf^ II 

jTcErr^^TT^f^^^f^ 

^ ^?rPrn:T%T 




vBUfm cRpFTftr (?) 


f^rNd HT^^ii 


fT^ ^T^^TOTTWIT wm rr 


WTPrf 



I 





5 lt:'ftrrniwt 5 m^-* ii 


^rlFRTTHPiT^: I 
^TTFI^N^ ^T’^TRITT^fl II 
# ^RTfTBrT^TflTgTT^ I 

‘fH %Tf%rrnr I 

^ m\^h=h^ ii 

‘ AC I * A of^m* 1 * A o??ljn^ i 

* C fqt 1 ^ A o’^wT® I 




9^0 0 






wm^ 


wwm\ ^ ii 



SMH^Sd^fjTH II 



^rcfw 5 q»T«rRj^^Nr^ i 

r^ r^. _ r^ *s 

rf^Ttr ^^RWTTt^HnWI 

vRfH ^ wm> II 





wnfrr?!; ftra: h wit 

wmji f^til|^i<t 

I 

# #t: ft- r^«dl«TH f f I 


AC ojTzr^Tfo I 


* A arfifo I 


1 







^f^rT%?TT WTsm 
^ f^^WTT^ '< 


^WLll 

# jft: ft: ^WR f%U^ % 

'ts 5 PTT^ ^ ^ ^ 

f f ^lEIPftt TR7 

_ r *v C^ €^ v^ Vi/ «\V S/ -NVi/_ 

^Tf T — 


vrftfTcTT 

j<a{ ^TT *T ^ yr T W ^ wn- i 

(?) il 


II ^THH I 

\J sf ^ 


' A ^f^o I 
* AC«i 


AC I 
* C i 



^iTV*r*TT9rT^ 
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MW iran^T?:-^ i 


m rf IRPTTfH T^> II 
W»T^^ TO TOST TO I 

5 Tt II 

^TO TOf?:^f^^fW cTr^TO 

TOiWf^ fNro ^ I 

?i?RT fsfTOTT if^'rTff^R^TOTVrrfvr: ^FITOTfr 
fHf^’gf^^CRCTOT^ TOHT%f%W|; II 
TTOf % TO? TO I 

51^ ^ to: II 

TO^T^Wt^TO^f^fTOTOTO ^TOTcT I 

?iTOT irfro^T ^rrf^ ^tto 11 


<TTO If t%^ WTOX ^TO3% 
# TOTO^Sl^T I 

rTOWrT TO^T 

•ft’^rrwT^zr froTOwiTO 1 


TOTTO^ ifsrf^ TOR? II 


N 9(rf^c. 


C offlfjr« 


2 


A oSl^T 1 




^»T^»rrfjc9rtir*r»T i 




rR9 irf^tr^ f^f^: 

’fTrfrs^ I 

f^TcTT^ 

C|<*(r^t1 ^nqWTI 

^prrfw HT I 

551^^% II 

'^^rfqirraT^'^cfi 
51T^#lfwtr^7TT^f%rrTS^^" 
TPt?!J ?:j»r4H W4 

?4 cfgjRT^ 

II 

<4 HH5IT5I H^rfwrrr^ 

WTTfw m 

^f^rf ir 


‘ AC cT^ w't^o I * AC ^TH'o I 

AB ?T®i» I ‘ AC I 

^ AC oftnsmcio i ® AC wsfo i 

’’ Identical 6lokas also occur in supra 162-3. 
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^rm^TiTT^fraT 


'i.ae 

fT^ ^\^rm\Tp[ I 

fW^^5TWt^: II 
i??!TTWr^f^#: I 
^ ^ II 

# I ’ff 4 # ^ 

rm'i^f I f f ft: fT^ 

4 f ^ w^% I ^ w %f Hf 

ITT rTT ?[m ^ I ^*?rm ^ W M ^ f 

I ^Tf% ^ f 

#«tiT<'^IH I^5T w^- 


'rm ^IPT »I»PTr^T^T5T 



' ACfJi 


* AC cTOT 





JWFTFT 

> 

f^rrfwfVf^rniii^: i 

- ^ ^ *\ *v ^ 

fTfTTS^pWR^^ ^TRl 

f^rrfH tpiiTiiffff II 

^ ^ ^rprmg ?=n^ ^ ^ ^?T!nT#ri 
# 1 ^ ’^T iTwfH INrf^ I f^- 
wf^rl^r^iiai rff^McmU^ilT^Rn' 
l%fniTs%wr5Tt^^rMiTt # ^r^craT- 

Millnir^f^T^Sig ^ rldl«?l-^e|4^m5: WRTR?Tt ^^iH 
JTpr^r^^ # ^l^?n’»TfT^T^55I^Hr^T<J!^S^ I 

pFi « 

^55RTg T^v' I 
% II 

%U^5T ^SfSJPrT HfTT^ I 

IT§if?nWT^^T?IT?l ^ H 

?:q(TTgr I 

^»TFrp fw^T WF5jr % II 

wrf^ HfFFT I 

H^iMKrUdliHH •T^S^ ^ II 

^rsFnjm ^ociKtprtr^i^ i 


' AC «^W' 





18^ 


^Nf^ri; ^ rRft ^:fR7T I , 


irj^ Ii 


^fTt xnc ^39rj; II 


II I 
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ST?T> WTsfT^RT^r I 


ffN f^TOT^ '^^^tTcT: 



w 4 ?i^ 

JTSTT^fWfT ^- 

38rT5l^4f^^ 

^^wf I rTfr: q^^TT I W^- 

^%?T I # jft: ft: f^rlT^ f f 
qj? ^WT ?[f?T TT^ 31^ I 


11 Si^PRTf^^rWT II 


‘ AN f*i*i I 






TWl'- 

^N- 

f^T<‘ f^T%^^HT5rTSfiTft*T 

?TpnT^TTf^ W3(r vir^fT # ’S[3jmT- 

f!T?T^^WT«fT(»T^il*^ I T^RFRTCW^- 

dvqR^ifi 1^- 

TTf*rf^ f^iRT%^rT^I^rT^T^- 

u^Tj^H I wi xrt^TJnRi wfii 
^T<*IT^ irSIT^t^TT^ff 5?t^^ 

4<»fl mH^\\ rrf^TT^ 

wf^, 

ttIt I wrm i1^ 

f ^ T C TT f ^rf 

flrf^Tj^^ I ^4 vo^o # 3ft: ft: 

f^§ifTT^^ f f ^ ^ I 

II g niR WTfrHT ^ II 


A omits. 


N oyrt 


AC ofjpen^Tc 



orTVWT^rr^f 
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TO TO TOfrn:^ TOTTOIT^ II 
’?rT^ ^ l^I^TOt 

urrTOT^ ITfHTOTOtfH'ijtr i 

TmSJfHWTOJIHftWTOH II 

ri^fK 

f^nxf^TOfT'TOITOPTO#T I 
;Fr»^ HTTOf^fHMfTg^tr- 

fhTTf^fH%f^- jTftnrsT *TOrr i 

TO TOIsfET I 

TOT^TTTftTOTOT^^ II 



f^rfro tofl 

trft'^TO TOTftroi I 


B 


* ANC 05C^ I 


B oaTWo 


A w% 1 “ B omits six lines here. * AC o»rre« 





^fT% ^ ^ ?T3c5r»imaj^>fi 

1 ^chPM^*rl «|7*X['?IH I 

^TRt^ ^ ^ 

3RlTS^Tf^W:W ^^T^- 


’ i U I ■ I 1 ^ .. L , _ , , ,, 

TT^ ITt^RTT^TT!! II 

Tm sR’HTrr 

^ Nj 


' A^r^i 


AC o^fcio, B o^» 1 


ANC «f?^o 
* B ofim I 



fnv*r mwmt 




wn=TTOfa?rFj i 

^^5 WRIHTft- 

^ VT%?IH^ITOrf^^ ?l7TTfT: II 
f^T^f ?r^3r:, # 3ft‘* f^SirTPR f f 
I 


II 



II 
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^ IT%r?EI 

f^^irf^ II 




TJWTHl^TfH^ ^T^TR II 
^ HT?TIR ^^- 
iRirrw^ I 

wp?( ^TO»nw 

ITTf II 


‘ Ab otHfo. B o?T»Ho I ANC iT»Pi I 

® Ab ?na^* I * Ab »wtw 





fraRJnfiTBrnntJT i 




^ II 


^giftrr 

TTT%^Pi*4 I 



^ II 

fqf^sfg »fi%w 

T^fwsTT^rf^TTq^^fT#! I 


fqjR^rqs?^ 
jiTOi:'^?q^?:Hui‘HT^ II 


^rqnrf^^q^w^sfro- 

ftr ^ II 


f^rrq^’fhc 

^?53rq#^<ftq 'STPrW I 
Wr?^T f^l?I- 

fMfTWTT^- 




Ab ?ffwaR I * Ab I 

ANAb ^1 * A ?i<ff ^rsre i ‘ B ww i 

Ab I ^ B »%«iT(»n 5 T I 
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^rrBPTFrr^tnfT 







^ II 


T^m ^%R 

X 

wr I 

\S Cv 

T# ^ ^ rl^ II 



f^’Ti^r 
'piTT^ 
rTrr^ 'f^f^tV- 

^T^T II 

Br1wi31 #IVT- 

X 

^T%I f 11%^ I 

rnxirftw ^ 

m^T% '^mfK II 

^ cR^ 

^JrTTST’HwrTfH^RT ^ VJ^- 

II 

^nsrfsnr*^ i 

II 


‘ Ab I * ANCB ojTT^o I » A ofgraftwo i 
* C I ^ Ab f^^o I « Ab f^^o I 
^ Ab I * Ab o?Bwrf%o I ' AN ^ 







'f [*[ I i 

wi 1 

^TfT €t^TR%^^: II 

irftfT: I 

^pR^sf^T II 
jr^ ^ Wl^W' ^ 

ttMM f^r^‘ I 

fw^l ^TOPrrf^^ rlT^^RT^ 
ftreicEJTO II 


^ TRT ^ I 

%?WKHTWI^?ifOTft II 


II ^KIH^Ff II 


Ab ’Wo, B I * N ^fwgJSTo I 

B 5[?To I *■ Ab ^w% 1 

Ab ^r^o I ‘ AC o^^sfo, Ab oJEfm?:* 
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WTOT mh^ 

STPTPJWrfw: insizi ^ 

d^yp rTT ^WFT ^ l- 

Tffv^ fWT^ 

# I 'JI pH'*'! I 

f^T 

^ fT5[fi5TfHf^?rR 
^n^^frrwn!!T?r 

^JH|*H«h^l<l?H* f^rf%5r!%rT §i^ 

%TiT#hT?:^wfT^- 





WTH1!5^ T^^TT^ ^fT^?rprn^iTT!5^ f iTWT 

f ten^- 

§j^ TOrl I wfNf^WIrT- 

^ ^ # jft- 

fti fWTT^^ f f 1|5? I 

il II 


‘ ACBa ojTn:^^*r«TT?:aso i * Ab <r«o i 
' AI^C I * Ab i 








279 / 

fiT ^?TFTT^? 75 t< 5 R 7 i^ I 
WTiff<* 3 tt^ 7m ^FTTV^H II 

rrsi^3TTf%trt^ *irj3r^ ii 

fw^niT^i^ II 

Tm^ ^ ¥W<5 r 1^ ^cr#5R5=Rifh?T Ii 

V 



f^wr ^TTl 1^1 ^T’^'"-^5qxiTf^ II 

^mjft I 


This Sadhana is twice given in the MSS. A, N and C. 
Ab *Tm I * Ah »Tf!R<f| i 

AC ijsr^ I ^ Ab cm: i 

ANCB V^o I ' Ab , 

B ?5i5 1 * B oirrai i '“ ANCB ^r^ftuo i 


10 



«T?nTJTwnfT 


rf ^ I 


^ ftt* TT’^Tf^ I 

%fH ^ m r ^ :— # ft- ft: f^firn^ I f 


wz 




*iIITT I 

IT^ Sirnprft’^f^ VTT^^: ^(Wf^ 

^ mmmTt fmj^ 

xrnr^Tprrf^^ ‘f^^ujTrii rm ^wk- 

ftft ^ ITW^- 

^fN^R€?^T ^ g ^ Wldlli 

^ I f?»Tw?:- 

ITWRWTR ^nft^ 


' Ab c^Tf«f^o I * Ab I 

* Ab and B give the Namaskara. 


* ANB m^fjTfcf I 
® Ab Tjrrfntr i 







5ri^Tf^^i«|%(^r^J|^r4u4-5l+{M< Tjf^ITTS^^njirR^ 
¥5<^^i5TT^fWfH w^TFri cTrT'^^wififnxnai^ 

fwwrr- 

ifmz ^5iTf5r^?ninc 

^^^T^fHwfrrfW ^5if?Twin^ 

^1154 

irw ^ ^ 

5 RH^:, ^^Tf4 ^Tf4 
^ T3R[T«Tr ITSTT^I^ '^TWrt f^R:f%fra4 
^<^?h»T?=JrJTOT5T 

ifl Q rl fn:g^’TT’*rrR 1 rl^ ’fi 4 4 

4 4r f4r^»Tw^5?xrT^^^^’9T- 

•vr -N 

rT^f^^: 

I rT^ ^ ^- 



1 


5 

T 


ANCAb ^ ?i ^ I 
ANC omit o5TJi;« i 
Ab I 

Bnii 


- ANCAb =^^f?: i 
^ Ab 0^; I 
“ NCB fiT»?it I 
* Ab ot^iTo I 



mTniwpsrnif 


^5^ I rrm 'to- 

T^rft fWF^T%r«TftTf%^^rniTT^ MT^%fLl 

— # ft: ft: f^- 

f ^ I ^ frosQtf^rt I 

II %fn II 


281 . 


rlT^fT ^l^T^Enrttrf^: ?^wr:- 

cT^fr ^Nrf^t 

I xwmK^ ^^»Tl!5^trtt l^T 


fr«rf?:^!r?T ^ f^^f^^f^fT fwnr^rr i f^iTTf^- 
ftf^rI^iife^d^»TfT«%)*|iJ^^%*fTfT ^ xrf^W f^ST- 
5rT^ ^1T(WT^ ITrEJT^^fWrr 

ft^^' rl^f^^T'TTr*! ^fW- 

wn^ I rl<Tt 


C I 

AI 


* B instead of ^z qfe i 
* A I ’' B oiTt^ffo I 








C\ Cv 

Mm'^q I ^m% f?f^^5- 

^T3«f wrsr^ I # fwpfTSRX ¥ I 


f^WprTOTR^m 


282 . 

ilfft ^?TT5fr^T^ I 

# 3ft:, ft:, f^', f%TT^ 3i, 

fsjT^FI rT, ’^IT, 

f, f, ^TTlt T?i7, 

%T, it', ft ft I f t"' f" I 

I Wl rm ^ I 

II [ ^HT^rT^^ ] || 


‘ NC I 
^ ANC %JTo I 
‘ B 50TTT I 
71 


' B I 

* B ^r?T I 

* N ^5T^ I 







283. 

§i^^- 

^'T?^fe?!!^m^5rT«Tf 

^PTT^^^KWTTTiTPT 

^HT^jar ^f I ^ 

rTfTr wrm^‘> — # W %%?I ^WT I 
II II 


284. 

STfrt ^»W 9 IT^ I 

^ ^=RT^ H»i^5ff wr^rFT 

iFTSI^liTT^ ^m^»!nW^T ^fTf€t- 

I 

f^T ^i^w- 


' C’ ^*ro I B ofai% I 

* This Sadhana is given twice in B. 

* ANC JTfiio I ‘ ANC oHfwgio i 


“ N I 







^T g ^nw^^ffcTT ^ 

^ t^Tr^ I rr^ 

-^(j^ I # HTf%- 
^rnr I # i # 

^¥T I # I # 

^smr 1 # ^T^T I # 


# ^TTT 1 # ^TWl I 

# ^rnt WWT I # wnt ^WT I # 

^srm I # ^TWTI # gwrt ^rwr i # 

I # ^fnr^rt ^TWT I ^ ^PTflt 

’^r^t ?[irrrf 5 T w^rg^w^rt ir^i^m 

JjM I UTrTT^'^f^^ WTT 

fTt f^<fN^% WTnT ^rt- TTf^- 

^rTHrf^’^ ^^^t^rsTRTv^^ I ’?r#i[ 

I 


II ?f?T ^W^^TRSTH II 


^ AC o^To 1 
* B ofjcjft I 


‘ B e’gi^SRlfiflo I 
^ C ’9%o I 







285 . 

44 iT^ ^IVlTt ^d^ll 

Vpqrr^rftwt ^i ^?lf^- 

TTf^rTT^— flW, ^ IVTsH- 1^' ^THT 1»[HT 
^iWr %fH I Wfn: ^R^rfl 

?TW 44«TT^ ^W?I- 

IT^ wpm> 

'wifimi ^mrnf f^ 

T^RW XI^- 

f^ftfe^T #NtJ??R 4THW Tjsm^- 

^T- 

Wf^IIWTT^ TTT^^tr fR3Tf%<X 

RtwR^RT^TRTnRTH I ^ 
?:RPRR»TF!!T 

HT4%ITJ I VR^TT^PRft 

I ^ ^ TM- 

JT4441 I rrm ijfS ^W 


‘ B *l!^1ffSR[T<» I 
* BN I 


^ ANC «ftr» I 







^iWt %f%- 

Vj \3 Vj 

W I # ^TT^T I # 


__^4 

VJ 


I rRTT rT^^Slt 
H^^JHTSlt TJjSwIt V^: 

%f%?TTf^ I ffr^? 7 ?TT^ TO §i?^T 
ITTTO#^Tf^TOT^ ?f^HT% ^S^I^^RHiSpR- 
fNr TOSTTTOTttTOJfT^W ^^T- 

f^TTOH, ftraifh I 


^^rrf^ I ^ §i% ?Tf^ ^ ftiuifH 

rf^ ^^ 55tf^T f;^m^ T Wg T ^2IT<^ sriWWfTO 

’?rTrr^ i W?T ’»?ITOT3fr rm?^ ^ 

f^ 2 irr f^reifh I 


II ^ "fTOT^wror^^T II 


' ANC * I 
* ANC ^J-1 
‘ NCB f^sffo I 


^ ANC o^^ m I 
^ AN^; Cii 
* B ^WSTo I 






286 . 


rRnn:^JTR^^rp5rf W<7T^3Tf€NT^^T<»»T5T 

# ^T%fH I 

II 


287. 


^cR^* ^^%^5fiRr 

^tW^ TSlIR^RRf^hT< 

f%ft^ ^PTWTfs^^lFrRT- 

cRRft ^NtfCRrJTT^rr^ WNr^^jfi^ ^f^m- 

I ^^%sfiT JTf^R^ STRIW- 
f^IR^HRl ^RTR r^*rt^<1^ I rfHt ^T I 

^ W 1TW»TmUR?3<fNRR>Wr 


‘ ANC , 

* ANCAb (sr^t^T^ i 


^ Ab oifprir^ f^ I 



I # ^TiT— 

HfTI WPT 

•T ifllTfl I 

II Hfer II 


288 . 


ft^H 

rTTqff^Rn^R TT^^gl^gif^ 

f^S 5 RWVRT!i 

# WWT ?[% ^T5^ ^r^t^f^i 

?Rrr Hyi72?ft^TT^M#fi ^T 

f^5P0^j^WNt ^TrTj mrRTg^r wmj 

'V 5 T % I 

II ^rf^FTSHw^^nv^ 11 


‘ ANC ofiitqR ?T I 


* AC •H’T^fr I 



?rra*rJTTWT^ 


289. 




IRIH cTT^P?!^ ^ 

^rTT ’^^fe^fhTferrTJT—rRJ^, WT ^ 
l^THT ^ —WfH: 

MPi^dl HWT^ft TOT WITO wt^aiHRT'W ^7^- 
d^r^flfed fNTJ??R ^T% 

tl^fTTOTOTf^ W“ 

gT^^np[g7s#t H^rfro^ wf^wwrnft ^ra^- 

^ f¥TO%?j;i ^t%T7CRmTTOT '^- 

TOTO^ ^ri^?I%f^ frfvf^^fcITOf^^fT 
?:snFRji5qTHTtm^ fwR^rr i '^?7ir^% 

^TOT 

^TOif xrf^TOTf V5 t^, 

^3TO9t TTifinw^, ^TOT 

T^STO ^^sri” ^N^‘ %f%7TTf%^, 

TO %% 

t^emi ?:«w^^Hiii!i: 3nw^- 

TOJT TO^hir: I Vil^TOTO^ ^ 


‘ Ab T^o I 


^ AC I 








iTTRm'^ TT^- 

I W^RTOIT^%T^ iTW5?:Tf^^’5EIT# 
I # fmi^T ^ W 

% ^ ^OT?T %f^ I ^ 

^*m- rm g^f- 

tf^fi: ^rRT5rT^ ^TT^ft 

W^gR!5^‘ Wr#3 

^T(iTT, ^ I — 

# Jjfif W W- 

f^itcT I I 


vjj ^ •s 7 _•v ^ 8 _C_ 

# 3^ WHiJi ^i^Errs'^ 

\s vj ^ 

I # ^T%fH irfcrer 

sfrfT^IT I rni^t 

^RTf^T^JFTt “V^.* sfif^reFIT hsc^mm ^5%^ 

%f%?IT€t wt 

fT5n5iw^%5 3nw^- 

3r%5^: I rI^T% ^4t^- 

Hftr ^Nrsttrncwj^^fH 

\W[f^ ^5«nT I 


' C 0^4*^ I * ANCAb oTT^^ I 

* AC %f^?TTf^ I 

* B and Ab sometimes write for ognj: 1 

‘ AC » I * B I 

’ AC 3? I “ B T, NC 'm; A omits. 

* AC *IS^! I 


79 



?»TTi*UTT^rnTt 


w> v^ri^ 

f^?TTT<JrR wr?^ W^WfcRt f^^Tifw- 

W^^fnTOPTTWTT ♦ irfro I 

rrapT^ Wrr ^^‘RT^T rTR^^ I 

^trsf^ f^T^cT ftrit I 

\» 

II -^sriw^nErR^ hhthh ii 


Wr?^ ^5TTfH^-n5% TTP^^snTTTFRI^^ 
TTTrT?R ^FRW^ ^ ^PT 

f^r^*rl^q^ I 

I VTTTW^^^W: I 

^crr^T s^ltwi wm 

irftll f^T^R 


I I 

^EiRt xjsmm ^ ^ I 






^nfHr ftnr: i 

^T II 

_ ♦ ♦ VS/ vs; ^ vs; vs; vfi; 

rRTPmT^TT fN ^ ^ fw f | 


rrSTFTrrpfT TT^^^xrT?T II 

^fiTTi^ 'mm I 

fT^T5^ ^T wm^ II 


II [5nw^ II 


291. 

^ w ^ mmm 

rT^ig f^^Tt^T- 

^HT^'f^rnjrT TJ5^f^T^T?:H5^W 

\f 

^iTT^TT TjSmX^- 

^fif^H ^T^^TRTH^TPjfM Wf^- 

gfk??#Nf€N< ^fw- 

f^:^cR^?t5TT^TWn?j]M TTfhrnR^ 

f^RT<WR #^nT5r- 

'miz4 ^TWrf 


' N ajo, AC ?RT«> I 
* A I 

‘ A ^»nn^o 1 


* AN 4. I 

* B of® I 

* C of®fj®qM I 



1®® 




?rf555ii ^rsRTT ^RTfTOnrf 

^RJTT 5Rf?TWRt 

cm: # ?:frf 

KFRTOT- I I # 


\3 




^RT, 

^T^rf I ^ 'f^Rrar 

VTR^fT I I 


I # 

W ?T^% 
:^5^^r8r 



H II 

vj ^ 


292. 

m f^^lfti: 3m: I 

^Tnf^3 

^^iRnr WR ^3fR II 
rT wm^ ^ I 

f%*w^ Hfifh: ^ rrmpm ii 

'sf ^ 

^3^ iRTT 3R*!Jf ^nr^TFI^ 1 

WTTf^’^^fNiTft ?:%5TRr 


^smnpsmm 


rf I 


‘ A want® I 


* AC gnm 



SI ^ 




^mrnmr^ ^ « 

'^r2iiiyT%^yt^T ^rra^iff rrwi ii^r fwin i 

^n^fRTf^rf 

<(^S?H^?fl' fHifkr ^T% 5 T [^] II 


f^5ilfiw^%?5r^f^: \55Ei %t^tW: I 

^ , , I, I * , , I . w . . ^ 

^<<^^«iH!i^- »rn5iT^ 

^T(?)^FTT?I ^Tf ^vw II 

# ^T%fH w?!r ^ 

r(^W W fi?^ 

^^nnfT I 


5nw^ ^ ^Tlt I 

?tH cTHT^ 11 

^ Cv 


ITTfl^ W- IR^ri; I 

1%Tl^: JT^fr^ ^rTT II 


II ^HTTHH || 


• ANC 0^0 I 
■* AC STTHlf^ I 
•* AC ow I 


AC ?RMftllT« I ® A qw|^ 1 
‘ AC of^fs I 
’ AN o«r?rr8To i 


•2 



WTwmrr^Tf 




293. 


^rr^tsf^ ^-m ii 

l^rmwr: TTftHT^f 



ff 


# ?[fw ir^lHrT: 






^FT^Frf ?if^»T% ^ 

f%w«f§iffT^"^ II 


I 


f^^FT ^'?:Ff^4T^r^-c|iT^T<X 

trZH 3^=^ iTT^H I 










I 



'■ C o;E;?=r I ^ AC ^o I 

* AC fsiwf^o I * AC I 

‘ AC O^TIRC® I 



s* 






^|5R^ 






II 


Jlf5rapfl^35T 



II 


insiH' fsRTFsr 

^imr^ ^i^TpfTH^ I 

TVmK^ rT^fwf’TWT II 

nJ 

\9 ^ 


?T% TTf?.HT^ ^ ^ 

^TfTfifH fH^f^mf¥r: I 

^f^rf^fhsR^^ li 


^ 5ii%^ir fH?m 



I 


* AC of^?ifTo I 

* AC 1 ^ AC oi^Tii i 


AC f^o I 
AN o^sffc I 





^^8 


f^nfRTftr ^ ^ 
iTsrr^ %^?rr5 wm: i 

xrN 

^ 'H%?nT II 


^n 

sj 



^THH II 


294, 




TJsr^T|[5g?TTTn2Prf f^5Er # ?[fH -^INI^sT 
fp^ Mf^r^l ’^RilTW 

WT ’^TFffTT fT<5R^xrf^TTrr%? 

VPIW 3nw^ WT^^rT 

^ sJ 

^ S5rT 


^f%f55IrnC<^^W 


‘ AN I ^ N »T^^T I 

^ These Mantras are given only in N. 

* AC ^i, N «8i I ^ ANO ^ooffiftir® i 



vj 




TTpnfH- 


Ti^^ffeV^ I ?55T7f3rn: 


^fWTT^ #^TT 

^T^3rf 7m^j V^i TOlHm 

WT ^ ^fT^lWi ^ 
rR^nft^— Tfn HT^^rranr: i 


¥rfT ^ ^TWT ^ >^%<11 

rmr ^ ^mr^rt ii 

■H 

I # ^nrrr 


fWTnr fT^^ ^W[l WtrlWT^^- 


%TO^ cRH: I rrWT^ 



^^!RFnfr f^fiTiwrrr wft^ ^ i 

f^TT^sTFrm ii 


j| 1'^ ♦ 


TOTH- II 


‘ B TSf^o I * B o^^o I 

* ANC srfgTji only. 

73 


» C v#- I 

‘ B ?Tf^lIFt 




295. 

s* 

^ tTTHT: I 

f«T^fR:^?!!T|rr?:^^^^T^^- I 
^HWrf^ Wt ^ O^TiftlfTfH %55IfTTH II 
rT^ BWW rTT^ff Tl^J ^^IW^HTTT^ ^f^FTH- 
5|i^^ *^F5rfH jrf^T- 

TFft^fFsnrsiFi^r^ 

fTsI ?r^ f ^ TO 

TTftrr t^f^N 

TOWIT^’^f%^Ur TO <T^T'TO^§vfT- 

^rR^''’W<TO*!f^ HT^%rr | f^K''f^T«IT 
TTO: ^f^T # '?i: 

TOT^ TO^^^TOft^TTO^^f^rr^ 

f^T^ Tf^fn: xNftTT- 
'^R^T TTFT^^f ^ rT^TOT f^- 

?:%3 ^TO5|fh:F5rJVl^^ 

' A o?T|E;fr<> C, o^srcf^jfc* i AC i 

■* ACNb e’^fi^cTo I * A ?r*irf<r, Ab trfto i 

^ A ^cfo I * C cia^^o I 

’ AC I * Nb oftnr i 

* Nb g^6 I '® ACNb o?t?@w«> i 





VRW llir^%f|; I I T ^^( ?lgrT < 
^•S^r^f^W4*!f44|rHR tpi^^Hn:!- 

?ifH ^ fspSR^ TM- 

^ffz ^mz 

^TJT ^ 

fiTOfftWR' f^#t^- 

TTr^RScTWir WTHqj^?:f%^?irT%^ ^fN^ 

C^ vj> C\ 

^ff: ttIt^ t^r^ftfT WR^- 

^WT ^[fTOTTf^ ^trirf^ ftrT- 

Tftff^irrfH tnirr i 

cT^ ^T?rnrr%TM^H^H% #^rnjf^TftHfH- 


' AC ^Toeffo 
^ Omitted in AC. 

‘ C «HiTf, A o-zx{i I 


' ACNb ^^0 I 
* AC ^5^qf«1f^ 





1^' >1 m <t I 

^T^5T fjTf^crwfH 
^ ^ I ^ 

^f^ 5mt ^ 

»TfTW^^rr% # 

^w?:^FFnPT33 m i g ^3 t^> 

^r??<!!W52I 'f^ 

WH% ^^TTTfilHfH-* '^nRTTWtg# f ^ g( 

?r^5i^H^?TT^TTf^2RT^f^^T^^3 

^?:Tf?!J ^TH- 

’^r^T’T I ^Tt^’ 

^=^5 ’^wrf’T ^tmf^ TftrT?:f^T^ ^pif[ i 

?i?5fT # ^agir< !T wit 

^rtfrT T{^m ^H^TU^fH^TSiST^fr I rT^^ Wlft^ 

W5T W ITtfsrfIW5RKTf^f>T* 

^TTf^fw fRrnTtfT^^' ff^ai^^lf^:- 
^(?r WK^ ^fzf^ ^fTl[ ^HTftTOTfHgw^rr^ viwr: 
TTfcmT??! ^rr%fH irs^ioT^fni'm 

w't T^wr^snft^ ^ BTRTTPT ^TrT I ^ T^- 


' AC I 
* A I 
‘ Nb ^»w?io I 

’ A reads after this. 


^ Ab I 

* Nb sr^wto I 
” Nb I 



sJ 


cT^ 

irftmFf ^ I fT^wf^ 
wT^Fft # -sr^^rird f^^r^rri 

M1 M K' I<5MT^T^ «J^HTWT ^RTT^*! 

cTT ^#NT 

JTfrWT ^T?:^?f I §irT VPHRjm 

fi^T g WTTO jrfn^jrzrt ff f?rsR^- 

ftSTff I 

II XT%rTTWrFfR^?^%f^^ 

^THW II 


296. 



^IrTrf 5r%^: 

t’TRTl »q[W II 


^ AC o^fcfto I ^ Nb Ab i 

■’ AC WBTRi I * AC ^ f^^*r I 

ACNb I 

‘ The MSS give a most corrupt rendering of this 
line in the words—wr^ wT^tci^feiHtei l 







mm Ivrg^ HT^Tm f^%?]r i w?t w?:- 

^5TT(FT^ 5n(w^^:irTrf^ 

t. c. 

^5115 ^ser 


OTT<iTFf 3r^ §r(^ ^- 
fT^^rft 1%HF5T 

rf^TTft fHxTTfr^fr fHi ^ ^ 

I # 4 ^T%f^ I 



^f^n5nr5[T%- 

fTW^ HP2IH II 

^ -sv ^ 


II I 

I lifH: l^piW^ II 


‘ AO ojt^N. I 



s» ^ 


W^^TWTT^rrTT^ TW- 

^5^iTH ^sfTT^fW wlR^rrarrsrT 
gf? ITfHPcR^r^:^5rHT4 

XU\ r \ist ^rW^TT- 

•^ftTcT ^rr?rr^^^ 

r[\^ Wpu^I <r»l4^ 

itIt^ ^ ^ 

^?^TH^T?ifH ^TUff^VjfiniK^F^I^'wW' 

^ W' # f f<€R^- 

W XRSI 

^cgry^Tcf I —#^:^^%^fff| 

II II 


‘ AC 

* N 1 


* C I 

♦ AC ovt*s!^<Tr« 







298. 


'wr: i 

g ?m%H^HIW: II 


f^sT^t ^ inro^* i 

v. 


^ HWr^TTTft 



rWT WP«rT ?TR ^RTRci: || 
€rsftr 5nw%T ^ jj{: \ 


II TO 3 T^R^^^M^: II 


299. 

^in?TTr2rfri?tHT^TT^!5^14i#i>rfWrR | 

^?7Tt mm II 

II ?[fh II 


' AC ^PTTcJ I 
N e^niR? I 

N» 


^ AC y o I 

s# 

* AC oiff <n u« I 


3 







300. 


fH^nr^FTPET I 

|chl<ri-Hf ^gr^ I 

?i^3& II 

^pi^HT^firrWTT I 

TTWT^^ W(^ II 

w. ^ ift 'ffw I 

' WFTwrfH ftR^ I 

frl^JTH g II 

wwmm^ II 

w^i I # HWT^T^FI 

^H^T^TftWTEl’T^FWrFI ^STTf^^RT%TFf 

^ r^ ITfrT5!t WC^ rl^ ?F ^1^- 

^ ^TfW FK ^ ^ ^ 

^5T ^rf ^ ^ ^ HIT*! 

tR? 


vfi/ vs/ y^/ 


' Repeated in MSS A, C and NB. 

* Nb '^fir® I ■’ C i 

* ACNb I ^ MSS ftc® i 

* AC o’ET’Ei, Nb oifw I ’' AC cnT<iTTft^^o t 

74 





!|T=8 


^ ^ Mi w I 1 

H5#!r f^wfW^iTf^- 

uTmTi ?K^ ^ 

fTR^f^, ^11%, ?r?^WF(;i 

^ '^refvr: #^Tt- ^ 

f^r^H^cT, fT^T#r rTT^T^, 5^^ I 

VRTf^ I 

fi'Hu^uiinft ^WT firmi 

•sO ^ ^ 

-WCrsirfH: ^iT#!’ 

HUchl^ <rN^Pl«?lfk : H^f^ c ft f^ rT ^ firi f tfir: 

^fim 

fqfw ^l^fcrr^w fdw^ T Rd 

f#rfr' 5Rt^^ I 




' MSS I 



301 . 


fTirrfTfH^ ^^T^rr^RfR^ 
si^^ f^5T5j5T HfT5^ ?fif^2inn^- 
vrf^fe^ir^rm^ ;g <i^^r^i ^ l;dl4rM^*gi ' ^^mni 

^jWTWTpi^- 

I ^5, # 1 f ^v 

^TfTI ^ ^ 

C\ ^ 

I 





—^rmr, # vii^^gr t ^ - 

^Tf^% I ^s^l%H^T%Ts^ ^ 

^ ^;R3r ^ ^ ^ iR xr^ 

f f —f^%?r 

^«?UTfh§iffr fifin’ 

f^f vRr^ T f ^^ ^ fTrT%f[, W 5TT^ H cTfOTT- 
^TiTigt ^ I ^— 


‘ AC I ® AC omit. 

* AC BScff^ijo I * ACNb ojT^® I 







Jfi ^ Sft ffTTfTI W> I 

rm I 

VE(T^ fW^lST I 


WRTm II 


302. 


siffi I 

HWT^Rr5f 

^^^FfTTRi^rT | 

OTcrf^m^: I ITT^^ ^ I 

I ^TpTT^- 

m:i ^ §i?^, # H^ferrf^ww 


' ACNb '8TfiT«1T(5R^^ I A(] r^^pTl I 

* MSS cT^i^o I ♦ MSS o^ifJT I 

® AC ooftij ^ ejuT I 

" This Sadhana is repeated after this in A and C. 







f I i ^sr^ ^ 

• T^% ^fWf I # TTlFfTO ^ ^ 

I 31 ^ I # 

wTwi I w I # 

^ I’T WT WWfH 2Rf^?r 

^rT%^ I # 

^ T^ ^ ^ 25 f I ^mtf^- 


303. 

^rfNri^- 

X 

fH:^imTIT^Nf%?7P^T^rrW %T^.' I 
^^T^^T^T^T^nFr^prni% 

-Htd*3Ti^T«WT2RT%T II 

fifr: 

^^chi<o|<H?T5T^l»!fiiTirR?rr ’s^fTT 
W^Nrffif^rT: 

©V ^ 


AC o^t%cTo I 







VTfTK TTf^VT^^5fq^<T f 

' Srir^i m 1 d Pm fed N *1M Inflll^l^lli^- 

iret|T»n[iTi!5^^Tfq^^r55TO ^ n 

rwr 

1% ^TTwn^r%qiHqT %q»T \ 

11 


?[w tr ff^ Tm^f^ 

% ^ ?T^gr%iqiTq5f^%^#*fTV4T<q’^ I: I 
CTT^: 



fqf^ fqq^rnq^j xwif^ ^ 
fwrqr ^ r 

^F^T ^q^T^rR I 

vj N 

fq^ q^ <fq H^Tqrr^^ ii 

?rqR TF^: I # F^qjT^R ^^^TqiTTT ^ 
*F^gr^3J^5MMqTnHF|<iq<lMJ^^dR I ^- 

strf?qnqiT%T Tq jrf?wf WTftr ?t^ xii tm- 


qqiqqiiM ^ ^rfw ht?: 


‘ AC omit two lines from here. 

■' A I ^ AC «^ITf^ ^T^WTo. I 

* ANC WT?T« I 







xr^ irn:^ f f f 

^]r^^nj<T^rrfR^5T%T®JTT^*rfe *«i<5! f%f% ^^S' 
^crrfM I I 


JTSmfWP?^ ^ ^f^<3qraT^% crPT^ 
^n’urei ^pITSrTTT^ II 


^ TTf^rawr' w '%?f^ 

if ’^nTr% f^i%H \ 

i TJ^5^% 'fTTT^ 
V^’CRTTTf^rf 



WR5T fWrfjr^: '#?Tt ♦4'fT^T^rl’nT I 

^ wf^T^ 5RT# TTlT^Tf^W 

WmJ ^ ^ fTT* II 


rTlfn: ^?:f^fH: cft^T^^tf^: WR 

7 R 5 JT f^ 3 «T t 

TrroT^T ^ ^mrT II 


' AC Sg^e I * C c fiBRS I 

* AN I •* ANNb I 

‘ C HRo I “ ANNb 5 ?t?Tt« I 

■' A ojT^rw^rTo, N oh^tto^To, C ojTirrsi^® i 





%?fr^r 3 ^f%fTO 5 ' irf^ HTf^rn^ il 

¥?^ fTCT^TI# 

sj 

urar IJlfH TTT^^ f^HTR 

fsR^TT- 
311m ii 


# Hwmfmrm f wz^ \ 

II ^FWTHflTffT ! 

I fjf^W II 


jut: ^?ltTr^T^T?frra 


^ fin^T^iTTWIWR 

^ ^wiTT^Ti^twr 


^r^itltt^t:i£t:r:iiEL?.tg55l 


( llW t^rTRRR 


‘ AN o’bW^, C o?rJT^ 
AN %ST 5^fo I 
‘ AC o!«Jirf?ro I 


AN I 
* N otnio I 






^RTTWTW I 

f^RUTn^^rf ^^TRT^^iTOI^lTl || 

C^ N 

mi I 

^T% ^ ^trr^ rf§^ li 



^5[3?nwxH^fiiiT wi^ezrrfTT i 

t| II 

5 i^?:t^^^»wp!|: %f^ ii 

^IFW ^%r[^ I 

^ wirfirwiim 11 



II 


305. 

^^iT’?r 5 RT 5 TT^ *tTr: I 

ITSIT^^ I 

^ II 

^THT^[WrH% I 

^m%?T 



C of^irqxo I 

C adds ajfsfc^ after the Colophon but no author 
it mentions. 

C oxft^c ; * Nb ^TstTo I 
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?rnir*nTT9rT^T 




306. 

sI?T: I 

ITSTT^^ I 

?n*!rw ii 

?TfT%^ ^^f^t ^Tm’i WTR^ II 


II Hf T^RT^TV^ I 

I Sifn: II 


307. 

# irFf: ^irWTTcl^ I 

# '^V W> ^Tf^ f Hf iff ^ f ^^T, 1^-1 
# TT»T f^f% JT^T^ f ^ ^ 

^'WT, ^1^-1 # »T: f ^TIT, # 

^TWT, # f ^TIT, # WRt 

# TUrfJrT^f^ lTr^%aj3Tf^f^ f 

^TfT, # w: %% f f^ f fr; 5r ^ 

I 

rT^t »T<!rtrrrI^lT^5TT—H»R5rf WrfH ^- 
WrH?TPjf^ ^n^t^- 


AC I 


I 





i?[ai fi.lfNtTV’rW I 




♦ 




HHim 


Ny 


^rfecrnR^ferTT II 

^t%T?iI^rT^WT^T mftrfT t^’TT%flT 
^fmr^fWTT^r^T ii 

wr^fi; rlTf^ HTrIT f^^^Tlrn fi^FRft I 

^ ^Ntw I 

%^ 5 r?IT ^ ^ W I 

^ai^ilPy^rMrlT II 

ffH ^mf<€t?:T^#rlHIHII 


‘ ANb .gfi^o i 
* AC ojTi^t® I 
‘ Nb "^ifT.'W^ I 


^ AC ainfT’5T»i:,» 
* C 5^^135 I 







309. 

’SHJT I 

<^i% ^'jTTfTT I 

5ITH ?^T 

mm ffiTj m II 
^wTf^fH ^tm 
f^r#?NTl^^i^RT I 



gWT HST^IT ’erg:^ m II 



f^flTHT W^^Rf^^fTWPTJn^TT 

^ ^TfnFTT ^T f»T?I m II 

?Tr ^rfei^rr mj ^ i 

^Nrf ?T»TtS^ % II 

II HKT^frr: II 


ANb %^o I 


I 


C oIT’STo I 







310. 


f^wrr ^ iwr i 

wWt ii^f^ {i ) 

XTRTcr ^tzrnn 



^^fTTJIT Jnrf’smT ^T^ft^<TT 


^ XTf?:f^rr^PRW I 

cFTmr^fw^T Hfipr^fw: ii 

^ ^fTrr^jf^^sSfTl^TRrr 

^ ^npRw ? 45 r^fin:^qT% ^ i 

f^-RT ^r^iMT^yT' ^^PTr?r^[#|- 

^ l^fTT TTrg ^^51 

f^=gwr ii 

II ^ II 


‘ A 6^"*r?sif: I 







311. 


# f # fif f 

I f 

f # i?7nTTf%f^ t # 
l?:fw^fiir f # i?:rr^T^fH # # 

1?7T!^ I ^ lT<TtTl% f XR7J # f 
tR^I # f q?7J # ftjWt f 
# TO# f ^ I # Wfe# f XR? I # 
f Xfi7J # ^ f i?Rr I # f XR? I # 

HTX# I XR? I # f^xR^'fTO f # fcRRit 

f x?i7J # 1 # TOt# f 

xR2r, # f XR? , # f XR7, # 

### f XRZJ 8 I ?[ffT g^CRlT^: I 


# ^JTt VRRfH 

HWT3i%^R xr^f TOvrT% ht^- 





' A ^ I 

* A omits v#* . . .^CcI^TflTf^ » q[H I 

® A 1 * A omits ^o 1 







^Tf^ ^Tf^ irf^ 
wf^ ^ 15T ^^r<«aR ^ ^ ^iTr< Ff ^ 

W^ ( ^Tf^) WT 

'm\ 

imr^f^m% rr^fi^R^xi^ffr gwf 

#^i 

II mw^- II 


312. 


'# *UT: ^SR’^T^l^l^ I 


*N •v _ NT ^^ 

f- 

^^d+llcRM* Wm^ 




trq^grp 5 Tf ir^Tf^firTT ^ §i^' IT^ ftft 
%% 'f[f[-’^Ts^ mitd ^^rEnfW^ tr^5f- 


‘ A ?Tn:% I * C e’si^: i 

* C omits. * A adds tn^' after this. 

® ANb omit i 




I ^ TT^T- 

Wm 1 T%W ftNlW^rTT ^- 

^T ^T% 

§i^UWr f^%T^^T 

^ I ^^fWr 

^fWTOTWrt W ] ^JFraRP^TT 

iT^^k¥^frT ^h- 
»TfW¥TcRFrTT I ¥1% 

W^ntT^ W^TW^ 1T<^T" 

T^'Wr f^%T^ I ^ 

1^5R7^5fTT ^mTHWjf^: I ’^g^W — 

TJ^^W% ^Tf%^T f^^TT ^ifia- 

^mWT ITSH'^t^^^fteifTT 

TW^ ^^¥rl 

^ 5 R; TTf^HtTR;^* 

ff^tpgft Jf?5IT~ 

^fTFr»TTf¥^?5?prf^^^ ITrETT^t^xr^ ^- 

&T^raiPff ^cruTrf WI¥5rf I 

©\ 

rrw[^ ?T5^:—# ff f%f% 


‘ AC jrm I 
^ Nb i 
‘ Nb tWT^t I 


^ A cJof^fsaTI 
* Nb 3 R^r^ I 
‘ A ^cfir: Trft* I 






M% % ^TIT I ^ 

^ WWKJ^: ^Tflfr W^ ^ff^'fH%^ 5T55Rf^ 
srrfTO?7^?nTr^, ^ ir^Tftns^: 
I r^ wiw 

mft^ ijw W3EI ^ ^T<T I 

rf^ HIFRT^TR IT^^- 

HWT2Rtmfv^ ^3^- 

H5TPI ^ ^ WTH 

Ti ^1 ^1 ^ f^lt f?^ %% 

^ Ht f?TO <r7 iT7 

^ ^ wwsi 11^ ^ifyfigi^q rfiPTff^ 

WR«!T5^5nKRI f % W% W% w f 
f ^TSOTfiTTijr^ 
f?5 ^ VTT^ TT W TSRT^T^ 

jnTWTR^TRi ^ ^ »rn[N 

iTPTTfWT^ mTJf rOT^ 

*frsm mr^ mrji i- ^7: w: ^7: ^117: 
T|i 7 -* 

^ ^17 HT ^ ^ 2 ^- I 
I 


' A ofirtr ^jTfiir i ^ AC omit i 

* ANb omit «ifT^« i 
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o 




?rrnTjj5f7R;R §iRrr 

I ^TT^fRlfH fMVUR^lfW 

^mr: f^rltw i ^8 ir3b< 

^RT^^r ^ sftr rm i ^ 

?rt: H^flT: ^ 

'fl^ TRFPB <5^ 

^ ^ HWRRT^- spRlfH, ii?!Hf%TSr- 

5iRTfH I ?rr:rri 

^^5RnHTt ^ ^ TXf^- 

'?rf^T ?m Tpa »Rf^g 

I FTUS^ ?RRI^: I 

^ir ?rf^ ^ 1%^gffT ’?lftiRT I 

w vn:?Tfrr w^ct 

?TfT5RTW^ f^ I 

f^ ^JfrrrfWTf^ ttt^* »Tf^€f 

vj 

TTPRlfrr ^5T IR^fH ^ I ^TRTW- 

^r^fTlfd ^TT^^rffT I I 

wnt ^^NW5*R»T5IiTfimfl- 

7^f^ ^^C|ix4* IRT^ 


‘ Nb clrlRT: A I 

* Nb f;<CTf8?j?r I 






' The colophon is found only in Nb. 

* After this colophon C adds i ’srrwiii 

frT«T awaT*ts^*r 

gjf I This Newari date corresponds to 
A.D. 1819. A abruptly brings in long extracts 
from the JT^Pirrwfr*Pl extending over nine folia 
from 333 to 341 and concludes with part of the 
followed by the ^wNuf^sr?- 
?rr«r*f and i 




INDEX. 




8«, <8, 

ei.0 I 

\i, \^, i.'i, i.i, 

^, 08 , ^^ot, t^^8, ^^8., 

\i^, \i9, \'a^, 

^t<., ’loS 

\9i W ^ii, 

^i(., 

i^£.1, 8ot^, 8«s^, 

8e^, 9\i, ii^\, 8^«, 8^<., 

881^, 88'S, Hr, 8<«, 

8®», 8'a^, 8'a8., 8'cs^, 8^=^, 

8<J'=, Hot,, 18HL, H.H, VL^f 

Hl^s ofltf’sj’! 

8«^, no's, h.hs »gf*r h^®; 

8^5^, 88^ 1,0 8 I 

aiftriTig^r -3'=, \<.., 5^5^^, I 

\o^ 1 

a!TgrW<TT«;T t^et, I 
’^^'= I 

^o, ^^3, 

\38, 8t,^ ; \\ ; 

ot?^-?T 8, \9 I 

8IJ3I^T lo;^ 1 

511311^?: I 

^forafir’ST \t,8 I 
8!lf^cr^T H. I 
^ifsTelT 8^11 

8!^^ I 

«>W*I i\, V^R, R\9, RRt., 

I 

«ra^ t^3o, 1^3^ I 


R\, RR, RR'L, ’148, ^0 8, 

8^^, 8tl, VH. ; o-siTsr 

8'S8 ; o^V 1,0^ I 

8'=, ^<3; oi^qi^ 8<SH I 

=^^o I 

Hsa I 

*^<4, 1^30, ^33, ^^1. 

H,\8, HJ^\, 138, 133 I 
8EtsiT^fiT3IB ^8’c 1 
W*tT^^JT 81iL I 
8iigT(f«i^^fsi^f?iriiTg i 

«rgTfjR%cf 5^0^ I 

<8, \^4, t,<o, ^38, 

81t„ 113 I 
<r o I 

85rsQ^”^m«i^*jsQT^ 13< I 
^^^ITfsrcT It^i^, l^t, I 
^TOfst«T ^H^^, ^4.1, 8o^, 81^8. 

8^1, lt,< I 

«rq^T?; 8 81,, 84.1. 11^^ I 
H.34 I 
t,<l I 
^<4 I 

Hsrfw^ ^o, ^1, t^8*--, \io, ^^3^, 

\H, \^\, \48, ^88, 

>^31, 148, ^oi^, 18H., 

18 <, 184., 1^1, 1<8, 14.3, 

ni, 814.. 88<, 8^1, 841 ^ 
oJTT^T 9\i ; ot%-^T*r lo3 ; 
of^fEI 8<8, 8^1 I 
811 I 
811 1 

3ifiTa*n^ l<o, 1^1, i<8, 88^= I 



( <•< ) 


«rfwrTw^<, u., 8«C, 

8S, 11,, 1^, It. <8, 

-s^, «1, ««, '=», '=8, 

''i, i.i, \it, 

1,1®, l,<0, l,«, <,«!, ^tl,, 

l,tt, 1^1, 5^^^, ^o'=, 

^ti\, ^8S ^8t, ^1^ 

^<8, ^^1, 

8®<,, 8l,«. 8V«, 831, 88®, 

8®3, 8'=^, ats 1«®, l®t, 

; osn^ 1^®8 I 
5(rfjTcn*TinTci»fi i 
«rf»T^T^i 881 I 
asiJja^fliT I 
a(J?(TJWT 88t I 

>1^1,, 8 8® ; o=?J!? 

\o, ^8 ; o?TH5r 81« I 

\i, i-i, 

\o\, \i9, \t^,, 

\et, ^ 08 , ^81, 

^®’=, 800 , 881 , 

8<5^, 8®1, 8^^, 8t^, 1^^= I 

«i»wtsriTTfi!r ^’= I 

\88 I 

ar?nr^sT t^, ta, it,a, in. 
t,i^, i,i,t, m, 
l8o, 1^81, l,ll.» ^'i-^ I 
1^=^, t,^®, ^1,8, si^t, >10^, 
^It, 3A,®, 10\, lit I 
wrsS’tir 518®, ^8t I 

«i:^gr ^®, 8o, <8, ®®, 1,0®, 

l,®®, Slo®, Sll,^, ^81, 

8oo, 8<l, 8®o ; oans^ It^, 

o^nw it^ ; oif<a55i 

I®I,, loSl ; of^ciT SI*8 I 

9rra*n*rq i,8<, \8^ i 


ar^^cT 8^< I 

88^ I 

8*1, 8^, 8<, isi, 

18, i^, ®\, ’=8, 

1®'=, 1,^=1^, l,t^, «^®®. 

m ^^8’ 1“< ' 

aif?:S3ftJD l<t, 1®8 I 
l<t I 

ai8rt^ '=^, I’l^, I®®, i^i,, «i:iy . 
51^8, 5^88 , st®8, ^®<, !l®9. 
^^o, ^^8, ^^t, 5tt5?, 

It^, 5lt®, ^o^, ^.8, ^<® I 
aiart’fi^TSflT l,®<, l^®®, ^83 , 
1®1, ^^t, I 
arartaf^sT ^oi; «?r5 ^c?-. 
owar l,'=< ; oTT^ 

^^=51, ^^=8, 5m, *1^®; 

X.\», . 

^0^,8 0®; o^orar I’St I 
ai’g 9^®, 8^= I 
apsRer 8^® i 

aig; 8^® I 

arij fn'sau^ 8;i® i 
ai« 8i,\ I 
aro «lo® I 

aro aT3T l®^, 511,0, n®, ’^<®. 
m, 8o®, 81,^=, lot, 110. 
1^1,, 11^, 118, l<t. It® I 
ars?r TT^uracTTi:! *1®®, 1°^ i 
aj^ WTTf«f5 l<t„ Itt I 
are JTTS 88^, 88<, 8®t I 
ai« ^t^ant 1<< | 
arsj it^ I 

ar« aftafw i®)^ i 
are wtafarm ao'c i 
are 81® I 



( ) 


wan’T 

800, 88^, 8^< I 
«r« a?w 8s»8, 8^(£. I 
Wff ITK ^^4.1 
«WTT 8^1 
ar«^T i I 

8o<, 8^8, 8.8 0 I 

8.I» ^ I 

«rfT^^ 8.\’^ I 

^RT^WHI \<L\, ^<<£., 8^8 I 
«rT^jft 8t'^ I 
gnr I 

9ITW ^^5^, 8.8?^ I 

an^af'S[T»r \€.o, 

8<^, 8^)0, 8^^, 
8«£.\ ; o8t^ "gTif 8'S< I 
«IT*ls? 5^8.0, 8.t8, 8.«£.^ I 
5^88.1 

«JTfJT^T 8\^ I 

«»T^T^ ’^=^8, 8o^, 8\0, 8-S«, 

8«t, 8<L^, 8t':, 8«.t, 

8^^, 8.<8 I 
?stnrcTSf 8ot, 8£,^ I 
^^«fT9I ^^8 I 
^RRtfasR ^88L, I 
^rmsii'f^ ^88., ^e>a, ^8^ | 
«rnrciKT <8, ^o8, 

o^f^ ^88 1 

arrftr ^_8<, ^^8, 8^8., 

8^i£., 88®, 8<^, 8®^, B®^, 

8^, 8i.\, 8£.< I 

^<®, ^oo, 8^8 l, 
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8^^=, 8^, 8t\, 9t.\, 8«.8, 
8.0 8, 8l\^, 8j^., 8L^\, 8.n, 
8l8l^ ; ‘>'1^8LX« ; o^ST^T 
88L8.; o^KT 8^®; o»^ 8^, 
o«lT s^<\, ; o^T I 

«n%a^cnt:n^4\ i 

?[ 

5«Sf \\®, ^1,8, ?^9\, ^«8, 

^®<, ^8.0, 9oi, iiX\, 8 l 8\, 
8.8.t, 8®t, I 

8^8 I 

RiSl® I 

^ 8 l^ I 

8.1^0 I 

t 

t«>f 88.0 ; o5«T ; 

o^^ 8o(t, 88® I 

tarrsr 8.8^^, 8,8.<£. i 

^ot I 

88.8 I 

^T2*r ^®^, 8^8, 8^^, 

8.^5^ ; of^f^ I 

fi\o, liXt, 8.®o, 8.®^,, 

81®8, 8.®®; 0 w 8.<<L; osw^s 
liOo, 8 .®VI 
^ffinsr (wtf|m*r) i 

g«?T ^^®®, J^ou^, ;^88.l 

^^8.; 

XTzrz I 

^**rfj^ ^^8 I 

88\, 8t8., 8.^^ I 

^niifapPr l.’^o, 

I 



( ) 


8^, «>8, 

I 

0®«. I 

^qiiWv 8®£. I 

^%5Tnnf 8®£. I 
’3*niran*r B'St i 
^qnr 88« i,q« I 

li®, <8, i.a, \oo, 

8^, 8t8, fi«<, 

UTSS I 

I 

8oe, 8^® I 

\^o, 

^^.8, 1i\% 1i\^ -, 

^afftirr 8\t i 
35«|qiq (q^TTlVt) 8^<. I 

’ir 

^rS|53J^T ^-ss, :^8tJL, 5^8.®, ’^8.5., 

\i’>, ^<8, 

I 

^rqtsrzrenr ^8.8 i 

^5^85?: I 

^85 I 
85^« I 
%>8WaT I 

%T 

«ftf|’n*i (^f|^»r) «o, 

885^, 88A.; ; 

•WT^ ^C8, ;^^8., 

; »q'wft3 81^t I 

8,0’^ I 


%T 

8^® I 

W 

qqp^ 88^. I 
^sn^ft 858, 85S. I 

8^«> I 

qp^ 8<« I 
qjfeqt ^^8, 81^?^ I 

^8S 88«, 8®8., 

8^, 8e.8 ; qillft 8^5 1ii\ I 
I 

qnn^j girr i 

^qxftrsft I 

8ot I 
^inr^ 885^ I 

qi?T?51 8«, 88, ^81^, ^8)^; 

oTI^ O®, I 

?iiHI*r «o, 'c^ I 
8.<.< I 
I 

qnC^tr 5^8^, ^8«£. I 
atrcrfw^ 85t I 
qj^CTsft 8=8, 84.^ I 

8«, ^8, \\8.,. 
W I 

i qiwnm qtfq 8<J.o I 

' aR^pBi^rijraiit'^ 8®o I 
qnCTr»8Rr« 8<<, b^-s, 8<« i 
^^”t 2 ^< 8 ., o^atiT \ii 1 
qi^qf ^i(., ^-S^, ^=<, 

8.\8, 8L^V 8«8, 8«® I 
aRJDerra;! ^8.=^ i 
85= I 

qiafgqT 88=, 8®\ 1 



( ) 


WTfjr I 

8\\ I 

atff?I^8« 1 

vs. I 

3ti^lWT3?K^ I 
8^£. I 

«li^T*fIT»IW I 

I 

\ii, 

^ranwjnf 8®\ I 

8^\ i 

^5?^ 8^4. I 

I 

^88^, ^8^ I 

8VI 
8^88. I 

^TffH?gT 8^^ I 

^Tftrsf^ 8 L,o^ I 

aRT^^ 81^8. I 
I 

«RT^ ^^<8 I 
^T?lS5|TTWnT 8« r 

CK ^ 

?FTW I 

8®^ I 

aRT^^ I 

880 , 88^, 8«.^_, U,o8 ; 

o^iTf^T 8^^^, 1.0 8 I 

mfm \9i, \^i, ^s^®, ^<8, 8^11, 
8^£., 88®, 8®^, 8®^, 8«®, 
8<.\, 8t^ I 
1=8, i:<. I 
Ifi.'S I 

ini^hcaif I 

ftRirc ^1®, 8o^, 8^8, «.«.£. I 


gwftiriT 8<^ I 
fsnr «.o I 

fWilWT I 

3P^ 8«®, 

8<\, 8^€., 8^8 ; cfwsj 8®11 
®< I 

ft^C V»\, VL, 1 ®\ I 
3RT?: <.« I 
fHTCT^^IiP 1®8 1 
fg^TaifJCWfa \9 I 

IWrig I 

IRtf^Iiracr ^8®, l^8« I 

fajf^ ^8®, ^8^, ^lo, 
^18,^11, ^1=, 

^®\, ^®^, ^®^, ^®8, ^®<, 

^®S ^®«., 

V^9, ^€.\, 

^<-8; «re^5ro 

«>^»^3i ^8® ; oftgTT ^81; 

•iT¥<ikT oTsr^ 

ari^sTo ; l^'So ; ?ff^o 

^'C8 ; ^Tfil^Taio ^^=8 I 

\»i I 

W^ ^\8 I 
fpSlW fiX^\ I 

i^, \i(., ^®®, ^'=1, 

8.\8, ^®8, 'i®® I 

ff^na: \ii ; ojTTJi ; 

oii^ 88^ ; o^^sjCt 1«£.'= I 

insft?: ira i 

f[%8i: 8111 

fra:f>si^ \\ I 

1^® I 

«(*rTg«Tsf \8o, \<.o, ; o^Tsr 

»i\ ; o^nar^ 8^^= i 



( 

; •’IK 

I 

^0®, in8 I 
aaipmTft: ?Nr 5^^’'=, i 
iX^,!?(« I 

%fmsrT^^ i,<o, i.<t,, 1^^, 

l.<^, 'iii,'ii^ I 

%f^<Tlfm»ft l,'^^ I 
^g^WilfWT 81.\ I 

\^\ 1 

l^oS?, I 
I 

^litvirJir <« I 
?i{hnnT3r 188 I 

1^8 I 

?RtVT«K 81^-0 I 

i\i, 1^0 I 
^SREKlfC ^'SS I 
’^ftw^^Tsir 5^«>i I 
f^fewnr 8t, 11® I 

I 

s\\ I 

8®€. I 

«5JnT 8t, 11® I 

’srin 8^1^ 1 
^irmi 01® I 

i\, 5^1» I 

811, 81®, Bit I 
0f^lD*t 1®^ I 


) 

\i, 8^» «». «<» 18, 

<•, <l; 1®, 11, 

I 

»55^ 81® I 
^§T#t*T’®® 81 I 

%n^:ftrf:a !!• i 

1€.\, 88<, 88® I 

II o I 

n 

Jm»lJT^ 8£. I 
JTJTsftj^? 1 

JtIfT 1<^ I 
JT3fW It® I 
ITJU^^ 8tt I 
JTJjqfa 8.1, Itl, Itl I 
inS^iTTll«^Tf3ff lo I 
jr!«jffT?:T i®t, i’=8, iti. It®. 
=^11,11^= I 
I »n«r»ni*r la^s i 

I 

I JTW 8o^, 8o®, 818 I 
I 11®, 111, 118 I 

I JT?; 811 I 

inis ®®, ®t, 11®, 11^=, 8ol I 
11®, l®o ; o?l l<tl I 
mfiT^ in I 

jrn \^i. 111 I 

JIT^lfl 11« I 
ftrftsTT lt8 I 

jftm 11® ; 111, 118 I 
8®ll 

W 1<1, 1^1, 1^< I 

1®1, 81. I 

51IW 8«ll 
WSl 8«t, 81® I 

*111, 8®< I 



( ) 


I 

jfrcWsiT 5^^111, 5^8^ I 

I 

^<,0, 88«i, 88^, 8«£. I 
I^^*taTTT I 
J^^srgJT?! I 

8^^ I 

88<, 8'a<L I 

88^, 8'=^, 8'=t, 8t^, 

8)18 I 

'^?:WHT*r ^i, 8'iiL I 
^^CTJSJ^T?; 85^'a I 
1.88, I 

1,«S.8 I 

=9srEr?: i 

8«^« I 
8’^'a I 

TI?|J%JTT I 

•'T^^nST?: 8t1, 8£^, 8i.'= ; oiTT^ 

loo I 

0^"=, 88®, 8^^, 

8®1^ I 

WiH R\9 1 

\®^ I 

-9W»nfT?i^«riir \«5^, 

\®8, 1 

8o8 I 
8^« I 

88< I 

^wn^t I 


88^,, 84.’= I 
14.< I 
i4< I 
8i^^ I 

€t \(.i, I 

^»^fT*T1B9r 8':'S); ojfTPjjmJBW 
t,41., 8^8, 841^; 

84< I 

^gjTTTrrfsnu 8o^ i 

'^wf*: ^9. V^i, 85^^=: 

oJTf?7?Tsr ^O I 
"^^la 8'S\ I 

’^^TTITT ^>38 I 

’n?if^vr?n^ 8^» I 
'^’SfflRTSRT 1X^, 1X< I 

^i, \\9, \\o^ 

\n I 

8^S^ I 

8o^ I 

■nnisR *^81 ; »€^ 8o«. I 

lX», H.i\, 'Li^, H^ii I 
1<® I 
IL'S.'® I 

^W5ir s^iL® I 
'niff?: I 

1 

\«>®, ^4o I 
^91*1 I 

i.»« I 

f^sfimf® ^<3, 84., 4.0, 44, 
1.04 I 

^<®, ^\4., 81.0 ; ,^2 
88^, 84^ I 
iX^ I 



( ) 


W ; 

^>^^x I 

<1,^8, SL^l, ^<'S, 
'i^o, 'l«\, loi, I 
^<5^, *^<1^, 18^ I 
^?*rjrjf ; ojnr^ s^«8, 

=^<3^, «irw- 

f«l(TT ; o^-^TITJTf^frT 

^t8 ; -?J'5T*fr??IT 8i^«>; "3if'?T- 

8^0 I 

^i*IT5T|"fT 8 <>4. I 
•^?:^T 88< I 
Ulft 88<, 8®t I 

W 

eat I 

4,«E.< I 
4.«S.^ I 

3f«r?lTT«T *0=^ I 
>1 

arm 8^8 I 
atm^ 8^4,1 

arm^r 4<o, !.<(,, 1<8, <iii, 

1®", 4 3^, 

438, 4L'^o, 4.^^^, 4,^;^ ; o5r%^ 

; «>*rT«T 'lii, 4.<3, 4-^t; 
«yf<TJTT 4J<^ I 
ar^lf?: 4.1^1, I 
ar^fTT^T ^41?, I 
arWT^f^ 4,^4 I 
ar%4[H4a(t I 

sr^T ; 0355 JT ^ 0^1 

an^ ^^>3, ^84., ^8<C, 

^8«, ^8^=, ^8^., ^4J^, ^4^ ; 


oht?:t ; o-srrf^ 5^8® ; 
oWVTf^l^r ^ 4 ,® ; ogiJT s^ 8 S I 
arrm^ s\\ I 

arimsf^ 9\t I 

0\ • 

armm?:^®< 1 

arrfwr^fWT?: ; ow 

11'=, I 
8^4. I 

^5^3, 18®, \84., \<4 I 
Wrrm 1^84, 8oi», 8*5^ I 
WTsr^ 85?.5. I 
iSTTanrigar 8'=^ 1 
’gT*r^fw I ^3 I 

^Tsr^rR ^o, 1 ^ 0 , ^o, 

<?, <4,3’=. <S.<, \’^8, 

^'So, ^® 3 , 

?,38, 1^3<, ?^a« H4, 

H'J-. 

^<18, ^®^^, ^®8, 

3 8®, ^8^:, ^«, ni, 

I 84®, 8<f , 834,. 4\’=, 44^ I 
I 4IT«I^r»T4 ^^<4 I 
'srT*rTfV^T*r \®i I 
35fl^T^r#t 8^< I 

8^€, 8i4 I 

7 

^%^Tar l^^3, 8\S a’l® I 

’=<, 44®, 844. 8<», 8<^, 
4^4, 444, 4'f<, 4'S-®; 

8^4, 4*4, 4«1"= I 

«T>« 884, 444 I 



( ) 


9\o, 85^4, 
8^4, 88^,, 88J., 8«\, 
lii.% 8£.8., 8t®, 8^'^ I 

smT 8.1^^, 8.^0 I 
8«», 8®8 I 
888.1 

«>5ft 88^, 88^, 8®iL I 
88^ I 

8®8 I 

cT 

^®a, ^^8., 
8.1,8, 8.^1,, 8®8, 8®® I 
a-erar \\c, 8<£.® i 

a'efTJTcI'SrT’T 88.t I 
a^T3ra«fw^f*5T i i 
^ 

o^;t^ i,, I 
a*aTw^ I 
a4^f *?T 8.8.® I 
ang? ^’=1,, 8®8 ; o^T 88 0 | 
ani ^®, 8 0, 8<», 8.t, ^8, 
<t, ®», ®8 , ®®, (.i, \°9, 
\^i, \'3®, 

t,'c®, l.<L^, l,t8., l,«L®, ^o-, 

^ 08 , ^ 08 ., ^o<, ^o^, 

^\fi, ’^^,8.,’^^^, 

^^8., ^^®, 
5^^^, ^81., ^8^, ^88, 

^8.5^, ^8^, 

^<8.. 8jL8 ; 

o^ft ^’se, w ; 

o-^T?:jft \'=8, 

l,’^, ^^8., I 


<!Tft?fft ^^®, ^8®, 8?,8. ; 8«£.^, 

8<L8 ; omT ^\o I 

an;>?’«T^ 88 . i 
airti^wf^jfST ^8®, ^®i£. I 
ai^ ^®s^, I 

cTT^I <«. I 
fa«f^ 858 I 

8 o8; o?nw5ff 8^=^, 

8<£.® I 

f%aRm ^T?ft ^8.\ I 

^ 8 ^, 6\i, 8 t^l 
f^aT^ ^®o, 

^®<, 8 ^^ I 
^85^ I 
^ I 

8o, 88, ^, 1^81^ I 
f^?8t5?: I 

f^traiaFT 85^5 8 ®o, 8 ^, 0 , 8.^,^, I 
’^o£. I 

f^?;^ ^®o; ogjife^l- I 

f^?:a-8r5c® '®’i, i 

\oi, ^^8, s^^8., 

^®^, ^®^ I 
f^f8ll3 5^®^ I 
f^fa[<IT =^®8 I 

a, i^, 'S^, ^i, 

^i.i, 8oS^, 8o^, 8^^, 8tl, 
8.\i^, 85^, 8.{ ®, 8.t'c ; 

8^: I 

m?W?T \, 8, \ti, \H^, \i, ; 

\8, ^,® I 

^'S I 

8^8 I 

^whaiTT® 8^8 I 
^XJRra« 8.5^8 I 



( i\« ) 


> 

^•a^, ^’co I 

’^whrai^tT 8®8, 8S< I 
8^8.1 

8^^t; o^fa*!^ 8^« I 
8«< I 

^T I 

I 

^1B\\ii,\^i I 

\'^o, \'^, V^f-, 

8<£.8 I 

^8rrsT»: i 

^lf^«ftl*T 8=^8.1 
I 

Umm 5^\8, 8^8 I 
ftiwsqgar 8\’= I 
f^inao 8^^, 8<.5^ I 

fhrmcT i^'Sf., t^'C8, \8i, \t«, 

ftiTT l^8S, ^*^8 I 

^i^®, ; «<TTtT 

I 

8«t I 
8*^ I 

I 

\^o, x.'^i, ^^9, 8^^, 

8^8 I 

^a^srr 5^«a i 

88® I 

8\B I 

%ir*rT ®^, 8^ I 


isfwJiFTf^n^r 8'=* I 

<8, I 

8.^8^ I 

f%g^r%w 8®^ I 
88f81 

i'a^^T ^^8; osr^afT 88®; 

oof^ 8*8 I 

V 

8<B, 'i.i\, 8<^, 'Kii, 
8<«, 8<«J., li®^, ^8®® I 

^*j5r?!n:T i 

-sm-TO 8, ; og^ t, \B®, 

\^®, 8 0^ I 

^vTgwTift’sri: \s?®, i 

■EWaCTrWr ^BI*^ I 

8^8 I 

\?.®, ^\®, 8®\ I 
888 I 

W8I^<TWTfv \^£, \8®, I 
T8*<f^Wf«T 8\® ; bTTK ^b b I 

^^^8, \88, 
5^88., ^8j5., W. 88s 88=^, 
88^, 81^ 888., 8®’^, 88^ ; 
.-5rT*r ^®^ ; BgijT 
88<; B^n^ I 
•»T55JTW^ 8^\, 8^^, 8<^ I 
•«rT8®1^ 8^, 88, '^, 8«^®; .w^ 
’181. I 

■STRT <8 I 
•STTSCT^m 8<'= I 
viftn?!’ 1 

g*ra ««, i 

8<*’ I 

■OT 8L.B, ^.88, 8=^ I 



( ) 


■gtraT?;! \'^9, \l.\, \ 

^\€., I 
•OTT \ii®, I 

^STOI%^ 8o^, 8\fi., 8^< I 

51 

’Tf^ ^<8, 'Li% 'lii, uX<., 

I 

«TIV?:^'t»T 8«® I 

8<£.8 ; OUT 8^8 I 
*rs^ 8<i^. V^H, I 

sj^%>sfT: 8o^ I 
8i.< I 

n^^rsifmiT 8<'= ( 

*i?;^tTT’sr 8o^; o^jf a<£, e^-a, 

8<^.^^, 8<E.s^ ; oJT’^^ 8«o ; 

ogjg tl9i ; oftK: y4C,s I 

( 

sfsNl^t 8<.': I 
ST^T? ^^St, 8o« I 

srwm?:i^ 5^^<. i 

STTir 8«< 8o« I 

*rT3i%w?: ^8, 8^a, «t<o ; 

B«£. ; ©“Sf^cp^^T I 
HTITTWl!! s^<'=, I 
siTITT^*f l^t8, I 
»rTit»^»i’^i!i I 
sriitni?; s^8yL I 
*IT? I 

siTUUJf^fti I 

*iT?:TUJir ^ft.o I 
f»IIT§ \|£.\ I 

f*renr 'tR’i i 

fsT?:TftTU 8\^ I 
fjI?;T«J«T3S*llerT 88^ I 


OnRTf%%«r <« I 
f^jrfjir^T^ 88^u. I 
f^wfw 8fii£., 8<L\ I 

I 

8«.<, I 
fsi^UcTT^T I 

i'^, '^i, \^a, 8\«, 

8^0 i 

%W ^'L^, I 
^5if?:i’fu:^twT®T 8®^ I 
\«j®, ^^8 I 

J^*?T ^\i, HJiX, 'IR'^ I 

W!W i^, ®^, \oi, Xiifi, 

\€.t, R^\, Rt\, ^oo, 
888., »IX» I 

WazratflT^ ^^O, 881, 88<, 
88®, 88^= I 

^?:T<UT \9i, \€.\, BHR, 8®«»^, 

M^o?* ; oJTJg^RTfftr^argfk 

81^0 I 

XT 

'q’TOm® ^®s^, 8\^ I 

q^gjJSPUHTqr 1<L< I 

q’qwqf 18.< I 
tHjrI I 
q'qf^q 8^0 I 

Ti-q-UTST 804 ^, 8 ^, 8 t\ ; 

o’^iTTmqi 881; o^T^aitT 
8’^'J.; o’lTpniqe^^; o'^jt^T- 
Jgel 8^8 I 

iNauTJTer \«.o, 1\1, 

^1\, ^1^, ^®<, 

8^4,1.0 8, l^s^; 

R\R I 


78 



( i\i ) 


iHli? ; ogffesT 

It'S ; \'®'£.; 

oTm ; ofw^fM fii\ I I 
ii’wr??<«nr I 
8«\ I 

8o^ I I 

’Hw I 

8^S 88^^, 88.0, 8^^, 

«L®8, 1<o ; .w 8=^®, 84.5^ ; 

«>t^»f:,^?!n 88.\; ofir»5^fifcT 

9i\ ; of^^finiT 8^8. I 
»T’«nrtfir^|- 88^, i 
thrK’^T 8«^, 8t^o I 
'nTfr?^*TT?: \e\, \i)^ ; 

\o<i I 

8t<, 888 I 

«£. I 

tfw I 

^o, 8^=, 8J^, 8.8. 

5^8«. I 

q'mt^’aiTarr 8.«>< i 

W*Z?T ^<3<, 8l,<, 

8^<£., S^-S, 88^, 8-38., a^e, 

8t^, 8fi.8, 8«.<, 8<J.«S., 8.<(-3, 

85\ ; 8'=fi.; o-sr?:T 88^ i 

\^o, 8^^, 885 I 

IT^ I 
i I 

iTur^ 8^e. I 
^m?«T 5^8^, 8<« I 
iT^r^T I 

I 

i 

8,88. I 

8«L« I 

8^«, 8^®, 8«i^, 8'=< I 


I W^fKT I 
i ^<*1 I 

-3^, \'=^, *^^8.1 

W’l^’ST^T^ 'S® I 

•lii I 

^^«?T 8,1.®, 8.\t, 8.^^, 8.^18 I 

I 

W 8 I^istTTT^ I 

W^Tftr^t -38.1 

’^’SfWT ^-3 I 

; “fllH 8^ I 
iiyt«TT2|f I 
WTfcft 8 .<t 8 I 
qgJT 8 ^ 1 ^ I 

TTSCJTTil!^ ^^-3, 8^5 B<L^, 8.<L< ; 
o^r^smiT 8®^ ; o^?: 8^^, 
8^=^ ; o^T 8 8< I 
^TWPSf 8,\->, 8,\\ ; 8,^1. ; 

oW^ y^o'c I 

^'=», ^"=8,, 

I 

l^oO I 

^oO, ^ot, 

I 

i^, \8,5 

; otnm ; 
of«mw \88.; of^W \'®®, 

>^^8,; \B\i on ^\8,; 

o^rrafem 8 I 
Ti’sinii^ 8i,\ 1 
WHS =^8.\ I 
i|^T8i: ®8. I 
tfTEW 8^'3 I 

^>B?^f«5rsi\ '38.1 



( ) 


TOPIT i% i-i, W. 

I 

8«.« I 

^T?TTW^’BT \88 I 
iiTciwftrf3[ I 
xrT?%^ =^^8, I 

^Tiprra:*Tg^ I 

81^0, 81,^ I 

8t< I 

in5:f«m a^ i 
mjft l,\8, ^«.o I 
inftsrm ^o8; o?p^8«^i 
I 

TTHfcTT?:! I 

tfltft \<L^ I 
firi^T I 

fin!?qT?T 8’=!,; 8<^\ ; 

fq’nw 8\^ I 

firan'q sot, 8^8, a^®, 88\, 
s-i^, 'ii.t I 

fqqiTf^ ^®'=, I 

fq^qf 9\\ I 
qtarn^T 

ift3^q^l3 aot I 
qtqt^q^si^ 8'St I 

88li„ 88<, 8®«., 4jL< I 

8®8 I 

5^’=<, 88^ 8®« I 
isc^qx; ^,oo I 
qc^ 'iio I 

\® I 

T^mfirft; ai.^, 8^«^i 

1^0, i.<^, 

'iX® I 


I 

I 

■5f^% I 

W3|> 8«, 8t, '=«., i.9, (.H^, \\^, 

W^, ^'^1, 

’^®l, 

I 

qjqciRT l^«8, l^<£.o, 

q^qi 9*^^ I 

qsn^qsft \8o i 

w I 

^^i£.o, »^yM^ I 

W'TTftiqf y^a^^ i 
q^a^rqf 8^; oqiT’qw 8e I 
qtfftrqfT ^ii, I 

q'tqv ^®«> I 
^f«qf ^it, I 

s-siT^t, -^^o, w 8«8» 88’=» 
80®, y^oy;, y^t, y.^\, y.^’i, 
^*5® I 
I 

B'?FT=qq5 ^,yX I 
q'^TSiq ^^y.1 
q'^Tqfqf i 
i q'SftqRfksT \oo, 

^,8'=, Ws ^o, 

\\\, Xl.8. 

^\i, 

^^5^, ^8 0 ; o\ft ^^ly,; 

W» I 

q?[TqTftfcT I 
q'gTq2 88y^i 
ll^HTq?5l i^O» I 



( ) 


%!>», ^<8, 

fill's I 

8^\ I 

^Xi, ^’^S, 

^80 I 

wcf^ftr \\o I 
\fi!^ I 

tj’sftunr \<«i,, ’Ill’S, 81^0, 
'iX'i . fi<< ; »f^‘«nsr as^ 1 
imJgT 8^S, 8^il I 

wir^ 8 ^^, vii I 

Uferfw 8!^^ I 
^ffUrmJTT^aif < 5 ^ I 
iffH?r?:T ^ii-s, 8oii, 80S I 

^rwfifTT 80^1 

’ETiirT^ai s^s^S ; oJin ^^<10, ; 

o-STTST t^^il, 8<^, 8<s I 
yilTTgfT 8^=^ I 

^i?*rn^t 5 \!?,8, ^o^, 5 ^ 0 ^, 

^\o, ^ijs, ^ii, 

X^i, 

“^ll^, 

880, 885 ^, H'li, fi«S, 

fi\®, 8.^0, 8J.8, 

8 ^ 11 ?,, 8 . 11 ’^, 81 !'’= ; 

V>i, 8.^», 8.^\. 8.^8., 

8J^il, «i8S, liSS, 

oiT^T 80^, 85 ^ 8 ,; o^#^T*r 

8X^, 8ol\ ; »«'=<; «^T 

; o^icT ; 

ofeftTT 88j8 I 
w*rpaW 8\< I 

5 ^«\ ; o^ <s I 

yftym?:! ^ 85 .1 
y^wytJTJjRiTy I 
WTyf«:^fS \s^^ I 


yw^cft 8^s I 
ynnar?: 8ii«, 8.^< 1 
ygf^T \oo I 

ywyrfti ^ 8 ^ 9 , 8S^; oyrn^ 880 , 

885^ 1 

y^T5r I 

y%8I’r ^iit^ I 

imyaRT ^8\, i^8j^ I 

y^faj 81 I 8 ; o^jwrNrif 1 

yi^ifT?: ^to I 

ytinysy ^sfii 

ftfy^8tsrT 8,0 5^ I 

TftfjT 81 I 8 , 8 X\ ; 8^ ( 

^ 8ot, 88^^, 885. 8«S 8t8., 
8il\ ; ocTT^nr^ 85< ; 
0I8JT 8^S I 
ygwsfifycT I 

tR 

^jaiiT?: 8^s I 

*^^8 ; oyc < 5 ^ I 

; o;g% 1 

I 

fy» 8 f*rt 3 T 1 ^=^, 8<8 I 

>* ^ 

85\ ; 8X«, 8.<8, 

8X8., 8X<, 85« I 
w*t«a? 8^*11 
I 

fsyjyw 8«* ; 8.®^ I 

3^Ty ^^<8, 8<\ I 





i 

eyA, 8<o, 8^^^, 8<^, 

9^\, 8^8, 8^< I 
135<tr:t I 

I 

lirftfir \i9 I 

<lci I 

l^HTftcr I 
f5*TJl?W I 

l^SWtTT I 

fSIwt? \ifi I 
15?:sr 8«i5 1 
f3m ^,^8 I 
%i<i^ I 

f3^r»W? I 

fjSfWfT I 

ifssrint 

W ^8o I 

\, ^0 0 , 
ae^ m; n,<L, ; 

8^y^; ®f^^ffh»iT?r 

<8, ^^0^, I 

Wtf!T€^ 8o< I 
Wlfq’^rfel ^5^y^ I 

’fhir'y 8«j.8 ; oirmr 8’5<* i 
^Ipl' ^«.8, ^0?^ ; 

o'srRJift ^oy^; ogi^ ^sas I 
3t^ ^8^^, I 

flwr I 
^fnirsT I 

I 

I 


I 

^yj*., ^^8 I 

^^8, ^'sy^, 

I 

^^^8, ^8?^, ^«8, 

^®0, 

8^<, 11.1,*, fcyt I 
^^TJI?fin3?: y^o£. I 
y^8<^ I 
?^88 I 

W 

I I 

I I 

I 

W51W ^^^8, I 

HJJ^g y^ot j o-f^T e^c I 

«‘!T <ii^, y^« I 
nifmsT ^^>3^ I 
8^'SI 

W 8'ct. 8t8 I 
fHftgirm I 

»f}^?'9I*lT l«.s^ I 
y^os^, yd.^ I 

»?tqjHfjrift 8o8 I 

gsTJT^'tlT^t??^ 8^_ ; oJTT»T?;iir 

’i-eRftrfe ^y^o i 

88<, 88® I 

'J? \®o, 8»t, 8\o, 8^®, 

88\, 8y5, 8t^, 8ty., yj^s^, 

•Lt?,; o^lftfs \i9 I 

^cT?m^ y^^, yit^^, h\ 9, H^\t, 

i.^*» i?^8, iXi., y?^< I 

' »i?3W^cNr yjt^y^ I 




( <*1* ) 


©^i.1 

^©, 8 0, 88, 8l -ijL, <8, 
•a^, aa, ^8\, ^8^ ; o^^t 
^8*^ I 

\'^\, W 

\ei I 

85^1^, 88o, 885^. 8t\, > 1 , 08 , 

I 

«i^o 8 I 
vfte ^<a I 

^8, ^^^8, \fii, 

\i°, \ix., I 

t_8a I 
f?n ^>18 I 

?T 

5^a8, 5^at I 

rr^^^sr hjb^ i 
JT^fwrr {.t, I 

at, ©i,, \oo, 

l,®'i.. 1,°^, \®'®, \°S 
\ot, ^^^-a, 

W \8\. 

\ti\, \8S I 

^to ; osrm <£.«£., \o'^, 

VX^, \8^. 

\ii, xi'^, vi\\ 

\^\, \^\, w 

I 

<5.8, <5.©, <5.'=, (».<£., 

VI, W V«., \9\, \ii\. 


1,8.5., \i\, \i\, \iH^, \<©, 

m I 

<5.5?, <5.^., 'Li, LL, \o9, 

s» 

\\\> w 

\8^, 

\9^> \^<L, \^L, 

\1,8, \y©, \15, 

^,\i)!L, \io, \iH^, \ii, ^ix, 
V< I 

<5.8:.. I 

JT^JR 8^,^?, I 

JTfnr aa^e.; o-sift 8®^; 

JTfiD-si?: ^a, I 
*Tig^ I 

*TffT ^5^<5. I 
JT<^ fi\\ I 

*T^*r 

^^8. 

8.5.£., V®, ’i.^'J-, >1-0® I 
JT?*iqi?I ^<a I 

frq^-K ^,5^8., 8.V I 

8l,a I 

JT^ilT <.L I 
TTsft^n^f^cT ^^8 I 
JTsftfVRITsr 8a o I 

8®^, 8«^ I 

I 

?I^ir cU^ ^^^8., *188., 

^8X, 8®®, 8o^, 8«a; 

ofV^ fi\i I 
*TTWct«rRT \©a I 
ITTTRtTIsfiirflR 8^, 8.51, 8.8, i\, 
'^\, '='®, \'=^, ^<5.^, 

V®, m 



{ ) 


ii58, 

<0 0 ; 

oHfR^ 

HTT^TftWT | 

JTTTifsiH I 

HTrer?s?^WJ!r i^-oo i 
JTTt^*relT3f;T 5?.oS 
«rRT I 
JffTTefw \ I 

JTTrl^r I 

*TTnnr^ nSi i 

?TTr*rTi[T BJ?,-?) I 

WTTW ^-o^, ^'=<, 

1^8. 4.<-3, 

JTTT?(^T I 

?T^TTlf<T?rJ-T \o:^, ^<*.^. 

9®\» 8 ‘>'i., eo-a, 8 e<s. I 
JTTTtf^f%TT 8o^ I 
WTTS’ST^ 8 ^'3 I 
JTTT^H: 8^« I 
JT’^T^ ^^^3, 81^^, 8 ^ 0 , V3 I 

JTTT^’JfT 85^'3 I 

*TTr»i:cT \<L® I 
JT^^ierflWW 85^8 I 
»TTT»iff§?:^T 8 ^'3 I 

JTTm''WTg?TTf?:iift 8»8 o's, 

8ot I 

*TTTHt?T 8 <^, B'ay^, 8’=8 I 
JTTrmm 8^8, e^i^, 

MjL's; o=9lR 8^-3 | 

jm*n?nfWt 8^< i 
JT^mrafl- 5^8tt,, 

Boo, 8o^, Bo'S, 8o«0 I 

w^»rr 88«, 

84:3, 8-3^ I 


flTT^^’srrw 8 ^'3 I 

:^^3, 804^1 

fl'erw 4^<^; o^^sn'ifH 
808 ; o^T%lfft \o^ I 
3ffTT?r4rT 4 . 0 ^, I 

ITTmisr 8 , ^5^4,, 80 ^ I 
JT'JTTW 8 I 

j?^T;a3i^T 83, 41(^, 4^^, ij^, 

I 

80 ^ I 

808 I 

^4^, 845, 4^8 I 
8^8 I 
8»3 I 

^84. ; ocITrT 5?,88 ; 
ocTlftufft 5^84.1 
fr^mg^%iS5rT 8 ^ 4,1 

^^3 I 

TT'fT?n 800 , 8 0 

80 ^, 8ot I 

JT’WreiTWmW 3\, ^o^ I 

8 o^^, 80 :^, 80 -=, 

8 oe I 

^5^3, ^3o, 35 ^, 84 .^, 

84.4., 8^3, 4.’=^ ; 88^= ; 

88 ^; o^in^rR 

BB': ; o^ 8 ^ 0 , 8 «, 8 ^ 1 , ; 

I 

»Tf?«r 8^3, 4 .^ 0 , 4 ^^^, 

4.H. ’l- 8 «., 441 ^ ; o^ 

4.15 ; I 

3^^, 80 ^, I 

4.«L'= ) 

4.0 I 

3nrklT^44S. 8«^ I 



( ) 


'Lii, 'ii^, 'Jcs'= I 

wn^ I 
Hiaift ^\o I 
wgi^ i,<8 I 
HTieflni^ ^'ot, ^^=0 I 

88'3 ; ; 

8 Ot; of^^T \<L^ I 

J?TJT^ <8> «■<, 

I 

JTnrmT^TsiiJT ^'S, o«t^ i 

8oO I 

JTT^TW 8«o I 

*n?; \(-<i,\io, 

\i\, I 

WRfflt 8«« I 

I 

^TTT’fi^ I 

WTfTB^SRS^t ^o'Q I 

’BTTd'^t s^'SS, ^-ai, 

s^«5>Q, ^-S’S, 

^<5.^, 

^£.■0, ^®®, ^®’l, 

^®^, ^®8, v'i. ; 

®-srT?:ifft ^®< ; ®f^i5rT ; 

®5nin ’^£.8 ; o^j 1^0 8 I 

SHTi5d«Jg« lU^® I 
imr ^,^'= I 
jttitHjw 'iX, i.®< I 
JH^lk 8^-3; »’9*f 8\8 ; ®'n^- 
•nCt^ 8^^'l. I 
JTWT -a®, ^5^8 I 
WWf’^T it, \t\, 8^U^I 
Wfl^TWen ’^8£. I 


*TW I 

^ 1 

JTTt’S ; ®f’w ^w.1.; 

'as '^, \£.<, I 

fi? W £.'0 I 
gai^ £.8, \\£., l^«l.® I 

'Ki‘, 'ti\> 'ii% 'iX^, 
'lii, 'Ki^ I 
^ »\\ I 

^ t't, ^®® I 

gf’TfJTT?: y^'a^ I 

9\i, 

H^t\ I 

^ftrar i 

I »Z3rWT l£.^ I 

JZa^^STcTRT ; of^TcfaTO 

)^^8 ; ®^sftlT%iIHT?:T !^^£. I 

*Z?ri? 8!^£.l 

5f»i«»r ^us, 8^^=, 88S 

^i\, S'S'l.l 

^’^'3, ^^£., 

^8® I 

5^5^£., 8'»a I 

i 8'3£. i 

': ^®, 5^^, ^8, 8t, >3^, 

I n®, «.<» I 
I jfkar ^\\ I 

‘ 8V I 

^ 8^«i,, 88\, 8£.« I 

\£.i.; ®^«T \£,«, s^s^£., 

8®£., 88-3, 8U.® I 

i s^.^® I 



( ) 


8o^, 8 P'S, 8ot, 

8^8, 8^«, 88\, 8«.fi^, 
lljS-t; 

o%»rTiTfcT 1«'= I 

; o^a|f^^ I 
\88, 8o<t, I 
^r#!IT: «o ; 6^;ft I 
1.^8 ‘ 

^ftfMtawcrgfry 8<<s. i 

80^, ^8\, <a!S. I 

yLiL'S I 

I 

1A.8 I 

WJT^sPt 8<L'a, 8<£.«S. I 
W^3fr \o<>, i^cf., 

<1.^8, >i..^<, 

8.^'S, «i,^t, <4.8^, <i,8'=, l«l,8, 

iM., 'O'S.; i 

wrft: £.1., 1.’^^, 

1.8^, 8^88, 1,8'a. 

4.^s yjji, y.8^. 

yj.® i 

1<£.8 I 

^ftrsft 880, 8«5.^ I 
^T*?f 8.yj^ I 

HJTT*rfTfil oiffR^ ; 

osfllf^ 8Ay.l 

^^^o ; o=gfr 8 ^\ I 
^Ttftnrs >«>£., I 
^firs?|- 85^-3, 8^M^, 88«i^, 88j£., 
8«8, ; o^iS 84^0 I 

88 ^ I 

Vtffl'^sR’BrHrfTft 8n^o I 

s # 

79 


?:«rJif!iR; \8^ i 

«|:j^8, <*.^1, 

W y.^«., 18 0 I 

^liW^^’5?: '=8 I 

rgr 8 o 8^; o-n^B i 

^^8 ; o1|r^^ ^t=-9, 

1^8 I 
It,^ I 
8^=^ I 

8'=|£.. 8t8 ; o^ 8o«; 

'■'^^T 1^1. ^13, 8o^. 8o^. 

8'=l; o^Tf«B«?|- 8<o, 8<3, 

8«^, 8^< I 

l*^, <'3, is^ ; 

11; .fsTcl^r ^^^o I 
TgrcTT?:! i 
1<1I 

^srrrsT i8ii 

x^ic I 

^iSWWRr ^8, <L<, \o^, 

\'31, 

8o^, 83y[^, 8<s.^, 1<^, 138 ; 
1^^ ; «gff^ 8^5? I 
\3, loll 
W«f«*:VUr*HUT^ I 
W8f^ 'S® ; o5^T*f|:^ ^'= ; 

°|fTrr«r^ 'S^ i 
^ \<8, 

8 81, 883, 8^^, 8^=^; 

<*35^ I 

\1^ I 

^cfiiWTfwsrt I 

^1®> 1®1 I 

iBTsrr 88« I 





( <^18 ) 


I 

8«>t, 8^8, 88\, 84^, 
!«.<-1 

^Tiriif^m ijBH^i 
5 Cnr?;Tsit ^4.0 1 

^TJT^« 881; 81^0 ; o^f«|3J<T 

\4S 880; 

8®4 I 

5^811 

?;T5(^«n^ 14^ I 
81^1 

?;T* ^0<, ^4^, ^81^, 

?8^ I 

inra 8^^, 8 80, iii\, 

801, 8^4, 848 I 
18< I 

^ \\o, ^ii\, \H^o, 

I 

; o^eraRHW 
81^8 ; 8^^8 I 

^1T l^<8, \ii, 804 ,, 8 8<, 

81,0, 8^, 8455 , I 

^^4, 8^«1, 8^4, los^ I I 
t?3Tf^’«prJT^ I ; 

ticft 80 'S I j 


^tW 88 ^= I 

^f5»er5H ^< 0 , ^-Se I 

?lfWclT^lT 84., O^, ^^o 8 , 

\'=y., ^<Li, ^ 40 , 8 o<, 

1 o^; o<$TlT !^ 8 <, 80 ^; 

o^rsi^T 8\8 I 

mfsTeTre*r \»\ ; o^t^ai 1.4^; 

0 ^ o^T 8 \«J^I 

I 

81,^ I 

mm 8^14, 8^4 1 

mw \'is>, \\\, ^^8, I 

8S^4 ; ot^t^ 9;^£. I 

\oa^, ^8^ ; o^1I%cT ii I 

140 ; oKfsr (^^) ^ 4 \ I 

j 8 ^ 04 .1 

’5,4, 84, 1 , 0 , 1 , 4 , 

<•» '=^,, '=1, "=®» 

^eo I 

m%u: I 

I 5fr%’a«; 5^^, 5 ^ 8 , ^o, ^o, 

^o, 8\, 85^, 8^, 8<, 

1o. <8, o^, ^O, t=^, 

^8^’ 8.10 I 

^’SUft 8\^ I 

Wtirm <8, < 1 ,, Li, \o-^. 


dn 8^^ I i x\4, ^^5^, ^84, 

3^>fT«n 80^; O^ 8<0 ; o^T I 80^ I 


8<« I 
14< I 

Wtpr ^8, \ic, ^-38, 

841^ I 

8^0 I 
inf 8^^!^ I 


\88 I 

I 

88 I 

^w7i«ffH4i*«rtrsn(? ^^o I 
^rnrnmft 80 ^ 1 

8«: ojftf^m 8<« ; 

o3?tcfT 1^^= I 



( ) 


I 

W^mT 8^^ I 
\io I 

I 

I ^ I 

^^^qrstlsiWTaR 85^8, I 

8«, 8^, 8^8^, 8^<, 
8^«. 8<Lt,, I 

88<, 8fijB, 8«i:a. 

Bit, 8<<a, 8«li^, 8'w^, 9^i, 

8^, 8«<., 8<£.s^, 8<5.8, 8t1,; 

o^^tft 884^1 

g^cfTTT ^'=«, \«d, 

\(.», \^i, ^o», 

^8o, ^^84., \8«, 

^ I 

wWar ^s^<, 835^, 845=. ’ '*\'®’ 

4.’18, 4.^4,, 4,85^; “Xi^ 8<^ I 
8<S., I 
<4., I 
HT^Wt ’^'=o I 

8 8 I 

S '. 

4?,^ I 
4X« I 

<, ■^i, \^<>, \'^i, \t4.. 

*1®®. 

^tsc, 8®4L. 85^8, 84,^., 8<<, 

44X I 

8a^ I 

^«W»a5?t ■a^ I 

5^5^, 'c®, 

\n^, \'i:^, \HJL, 

\'at, ^^8, \e.4., 5^'^'=, 

W’ 


^8®, 44X ; ®^ ; ®^ 

^^4L; ®^^T 

8\^; »f|r^ ^i, 

W \8o ; ofw^ \^'k, \f.o, 

^,^.^, ^\9, 8®4.l 

8 <L, -a^, fix^, 4.4^ I 
^-at, 

^^® I 

4,, «<, 

^4.4,, 8®4, 

85^8, 84^-, 4,4.< I 
88, I 

4!t^’c I 

8'c«, 8^t, 8t5^, 8iL8 I 
4.®< I 

X^X, XV=< 

8^4L, 8^, 4.4.< I 
3^WfT \£.8 I 
4<£.’= I 

8^=^, 8’=<L, 8t5^, 8t8 I 
4J 

’?,44-. 84«L I 

w^nTraiw 45=^ I 
3Wr^T 4.\^ I 
^^*?T \\, \^ \ 

5^5^4,; 8S^\ I 

^®, \®^, w. 

\i'L, e^’s, 84!l, 81^. 8^8. 
844,, 84,<, 84«, 845, 45-® ; 
o?ftfJT«rt^ 84,« I 
^^tXW I 

8£.8 I 

3^3TT5@T 4.\^ I 

84«^, 84^, 848, 844, 

84« I 



( ) 


f’ewnrft 8^8, 8S^'9, 

85^S 8^^, 81^8, 8^8., 9\i, 

8^«, 8^t, 880 , 885^, 881^, 
8^=^ 8iL^,, <1^0 8 ; o?R^ 8^^= I 
^«lft«TT«r 8oii^, 85^8 I 

I 

88j^, 8'i^8, 8fi<i,, 

8'i5> I 

3TO?t?: 8^8 I 
^WIRTT I 

81^^, 8\8, 81^8.1 

8<£. I 

^«0«rm3rgifT ^8o i 

^^8, ^8.; 

( fft^o ; ( ff?iratTJ#o ) 

^JSTt^ ^'0, '38, \o^, 

8€.\, 8<f.S , 85\ I 

gra>fr^Tftf?»fT 8'=’^ I 
^0 8 I 

W=, \Vs I 

\£.e, ; o^T ^,’=«i,, 

^'c. I 

^oi, tic^, 4^^'c; 

•l^T I 
88»1,, 88<, 8S«i^ I 
^f%er 8o^ I 

wraft <io, \'^€., 
w I 
I 

\^0. I 

?Wlf»T<T 8.8 «i, I 

88, 8l\^ I 


\«S.t, 8.^<; ognx 

I 

^nrNf ^>88 I 

?«TOsr 8., \<-, ^8., 

<,8.^ ; o® 8,85^ ; o^i[T 

8^8.1 

^^TTT*: 88 I 
8.<'S I 
8 I 

BoxQ ( 

s^'S^, 

^o8 I 

gp^SIT \o^, ; oiT’a 81 I 

I 

^?:?c?TO ^^>3^ I 
^^TfsT^T 8.^ I 

’^'SVS, s^'S«, 5^'cs^, 5^1^, 
^o8, 8.^8 I 
w?:rf I 
i?;TTg»#t ’^,'8®, 

^o8 I 

^?[i!r ^85. 8o<, 181,, 111 ; 

oJn^’Sf \i.o, \i< I 

5^1^’ 

I 

5^8^ I 

^??iTfH^T?:-prTiT ^,'3^ I 
WTfg-aSfR-JT’l^ \8,o I 
w?T*fr n,\ I 

^Wf 11?^ I 
^oo I 

8^ I 

95-aTlT Bi, 8^s^, 111, 

8.« ; o-aTOft 8^^ ; 
ovn?®iT^ 8^^; o-srrcifft- 

85^^ ; 81^ I 



( ) 


^<»\ I 
8^1^ I 

^ I 

^^8 0, ^85^, I 
5TJTfW»r I 

^TlftW t\, 8<\, 8<^ I 
^’sr^C t8, \o«J^, 

1 ^ 80 , \8\, \^\, ^^8^, \88, 
\8«i., \io, I 
^^8\ I 

?msr 81^^ I 
^Tf?*tT'eT <5.^ I 

?Tf??:T2 4.8., t<£., \oo, ^^o^, 

^, 08 , \o^, \of_, X^X^c, X^\\ I 

^msTT I 

^[Twrs'nrfr’i <.'= i 

^51 8,8\ ; o?n!f9r s^i.^ i 

^T^»f 8^'a I 

■SS ^'S.o, ^<5-8., W’ 

I 

«rTg%in 85^-3 I 

^t?:tt 5^3<, ’^4’^, 

^oo, I 

WT?:T'#t- 84^. I 

^Tft^fjT^t 888.,, 88<, 838.1 
; •fr?!?»!r 3^, 8.8.\ I 
s^<4, ^'=<» 

8®3, 8.^.8, 8.’?.l,, 8.®8, 8.®® I 
f^=g>?q?igi?T \fi\ I 
flWZt<^3T 8.4< 1 
8o^ I 


8^5^?^, 8Li^l^, 8.5^8, 8.5^3, 
8.8 0, 8.8^, 883, 8.88, 8.8.<» 

88^= I 

\o\, \<®, \<4, 
<,48,’l\S ?.®<,^^=8,. 

>^4®, ’?.4<, ^o3, 8^t^, 

8<<, 8\S 8’^8,, 888, 88® I 

1^03 I 

88.^= I 

ft^sfTT ^<4. I 
fwiTTSfl^ \^3, 8,8^= I 
f^ISfTft: 8.84 I 
84^^ I 

f^^STtlTW I 
f^lft(3?T5:»F s^4® I 

8^^ ; ®^^icTT r^3 I 
8<^. 8<^, 8<<, 

8^® I 

f^'^frr 88® I 

f^^PT 8 of.; oJTramr^ 
o?i-sr 88< I 
f^^T X, 8®*^ I 

ff <3 I 

8^8, 8®4 I 

\8\ I 

f^KTW \<3 I 

f^sErgsqT^fT^i:!^ ^84 I 

''^J 

f^hf 8^8 ; ®^III 81^< I 

f^s^rr^ft 5^^^ I 
1V?*TT«155[ 84< I 
8’14 I 
f5f?ftf58^ 38^ I 

8<o, 8<S 8«^, 

8^< I 




( 

880 I 
I 

ftWTm ^80 I 
f«r>srf«T 'S>< I 

8-0, 8-8^ I 

s^8S ^8t; o^anf I 

f^^OfsT’RT 8J^^, 85«L I 
8^8,1 

feriT^r^w® I 

f^«>a, 

8<’'®» 8A^» 8:®l, I 

^<8, 

85 ^t, 8t^ I 
8^'S I 

fiTsftftrsft 88\ I 

I 

8'=^., 8<J.8 I 
?P|-?:T^«tT ^8,1 
%?D 8^<S. I 

nJ 

%m?r (^) Sot, 8^'S; 

88<, 8^>£., 88-8, 88-8-1 
%^T 8ot, 88< I 

8-\<', 88\, 88«. i 
\i, in, f.i, 

^'Sl, 

888. 8'S8, 8'®®. 8®«.. 8'=°. 
V=», 8^=8. 8^. 8^. 888, 
888, 888, 8° 8. 

888. 8'=<. W. 8 0 0, 88'a, 

88®, 880, 8^0, 0«<l^, Bi.'C, 
888, 8-88, 8<'= ; ogpsi^RT 

880 , 880 , 888 ; 

8®<. 888, 88^; ogfifciT 8'®8; 
0^118^8 ; o?aHTf 88® I 


) 

88^ I 

88 I 

l«Riir 88. 8o<, ^ic ^88. 

8<8. 8.<8* ^<*C. 8-<® I 
5I^ST 88, 88-8, 8^® I 

88® I 

5 IT^R 888 ; ogRT 1E.8, \ oii , 
\ot, \\\, 888. 8\8, 8\8, 
888 , 8<o ; o^^fcft 888 i 
griw 88® I 

5ir? 88®. 8^=8. 88< I 
sffmqT^Tfai^ 8<® I 

8®8; ®^8f 8<8 I 

^ 8n. 888 I 

W*: 8®8, 8®^-, 88® I 
’9X'5 88^=. 8®^ I 

8<<5L, 8<8. 8"=^. n®* 
888. '<-®®> 8-®® I 

8<8. 8^8. 8<^ I 

888 1 

Btmin: 8, 8®’ ®®. 8®8. 8®®s. 
8®8, 8®^-. 8«-'8. 88°. ^°8 ; 
oITT'eTT 88^- ; °’T^ 8'^'=’ 8^0, 
88®, 8t8 ; «g*;T 8 1 
8t^?:qK 8^. 88< I 

888, ®®^. 88<, 8<8. 
8®t I 

WSTBIW 880 I 

N* 

8°^. 8°'5., 8<«-, 8^=8’ ®®‘-. 
8 ® 8 , 84-'=; "’TW 88 ° I 
8I9r8r?T 888 I 
TH5T 88 « I 

88®. 8'5-8 ; °^r 88®. 
888, 88®. 8<-^ ; °8iT’frT 8881 
8®® I 



( ) 


I 

9\\ I 
5?.<£.'S I 

^<8. 

^<'=, w 8^“ I 

8^8 I 
Wfsfl*T^ I 

^IP5(<» 88^., 8<s^, 8^=1^ 1 
UPgcT^sB ^\\, 8<£.«, 8d<£., 1.® o I 
8.<L< I 

fttJSTfifT •li^'a I 

ftiT?t®r 8^^ I 
ftirtHTOT 8!^^ I 
ftingni Ij^'S I 

ftl^g?5 \8t I 

^'So I 
g:5-^m I 

W^T’EI^Tf!T®R 8^^^ I 
g»T3^ 9\ I 

I 

^*W 8t<, I 
gWT 88^ I 

\8^o I 

5?5^T^r?iiTTm I 

■ss^ >^'a8, ’^'SyL, 5^'a<, 

\i.i, \oi, 

8^®; og^s^«8, 

s^'at; s^'St; o^^'TT i 
T^ I 
y^nm 8i^'9 I 
yi^’Sl 8\^, 81^8 I 

'3®, 8<t, y.\\ I 

8^^, y,\5^ I 

y^lfiJCTf^c^rtw 8*^^ I 


\<«£. I 

il^Wt 8^'S I 

yiTOT*r ;^8^, 83^'0, 88o, 8y^, 
8y,8, 8y:s, y^8o, yj<«; o^z 
yj^8 ; o^Tii; 8^<L; oSiTftl 
®*rTi?T?: 8^< i 
yHynsfmyffyrTsr 8'aiL i 
8^'a I 
sin 8ot I 

^Tnnr i-Q, ^:^y^ I 

nft yjt,® I 

I 

I 

(ftrtT’ff) 8y,^, 8«a i 
^fcTnJfffnfnsfnT 95? o I 

v> ^ ' 

W9I^ 8t,^ I 

Sly'S. I 
siyjL I 

®r2n-«TTJTa^ ey.® i 

nenRfflcnf^gf^ 8i.8 i 

SI'S, ; ®«TTfn9iT 

SIS ^4. I 

®r^^'rtssit%’5®: ^8 I 
niifan»i8®; ®fer® y.y.s^ i 

8^8; ®^f^ 85iy^; 

o^ncftnm 8t® i 
nigsT^i^nTCT 5^1^ < I 

ns^nr s^y^t. 8y8, 8^-9, 8t\, 
yo8 ; ®gr*;aT e^iy^; ®^ieT 
'=< I 

n^^sgsnrnrrnjTnr yji'S, <®t^ i 
iftsnsEsr 8 O'Q I 
9r>s*r^?: 8^511 



( ) 


80 ^., 88< I 
i 

^T^fcT 8<<d I 
«iimmf»:i!?t 8<^< i 
?r|*?r’fr ^\8 i 
^Tf ?:gf 8'dd I 
8 8\ I 
8t« I 

^1?T 8od, 8 8< I 
waUg^T 88^ I 

’EnsftsgJTUT^^ I 

?r^>5gvrgTCiT^ i 

CTTO "dd^ I 

8 81^ I 
?i»«Tftri?t 8d^ I 
^rffUTTSW 8^^^ I 
^HWTVITfHT^STT 8'=d I 
^TffWTS 8 0-3 I 

8d<, 4.0'= I 

Vd, Mjt,® i 
’^=4.1 

?TKrej5r 8^®, 8'=d, 8d4. I 

88, '®'d, ^4,, \4.8, 
\44., '^<o, ^^^d, ^4.^, 
s^dd, ^oi, , 44« ; 

; on^fir^ t^4.\ ; oTRf^^ 

'«><, 8 0^9 I 

?rtgf(59JT I 

fur^xTT (4i;«jT) 5^^ I 
WcTTglsr l^^d, ^^do, ^^d<, 8^^, 
8<'S, 8«^ I 

^r»TO»T*t =, d, 4 . 0 , 'S\, I 


j mw^ 8, \'S>, ^-3, 'Sl^, \ot^ ; 

o^ftr^T 8^8, 8do ; o^ 
8od, 8^^, 8d^; 0^5145^0, 
45< ; 4.8d ; olTIgtff 

i 8<^, 8<4.; ogi^ 8, 4.0, 

; l,a«, 8<d, 9^\, 4X'S>, 4.8< I 

I ^reT^rJETT^ 4.d, i», 'SS 

1 ^ 08 , ^\d, W 

\«o, X^9, ^o4^, 

^4.^, m, ^8S 

9\i, 834^, 4^^^d, 4.^3 1 
?r»T^rTf^^sr»T'5t 4 ^^, 4j^3 1 
’Enr^ft 5^45 I 
?TfrT^ ; ®5*iT I 
; WTfu ^^s^d, \43 ; ognr «<, 

^.^d, \ii\, 80 ^ I 

WTfEi?r*^haf^ 8'=d, 8d8 I 
?nRi2?f>3r 4 .^^ I 
^r»q2Twf% 5^3 I 
’ETwr?: 8 d 8 , 4 . 04.1 

8d<, 8dd I 
W^f8r^'4tfETWff I 
8'C£ I 

?T*wtjnirrar 84.4. i 
?wtf«r^T d3 I 

4j(^^ I 

^^o, 4.^^^, 4.^^, 

4.<< I 

"= 0 , I 
?m«r 8i,\ I 
8^^\ I 

^^,^84., \1ii, ^8d, ^4.V 
w ; ozrsftTT^ 

M, I 

^TUTH?:® 4.03, 4^oi=, 4 ^;^t: | 



( ) 


^ o’STPf 

8^; o<TT ^^8 ; o?*r I 
^^6?^ I 
8«< I 

^enronrarrsT 8«< ; 

?r%3«T%s?t 88J^, 81.8, 811, 
813 ; ot^iH^ 8111 
^rfjnft?ra:JT*?t i 
^r^CT%*^g^ I 

^rwqf 8^^ I 

I 

«Tsr ^’=1, \i.o, 88«, 18 0 ; 
o^HT^T 118 I 

^«8, 81^ 1 

5EiT3n^ li< ; o^w^T 8^11 
8^1 I 
8^11 
^t£.o I 

1^^ I 

?ErnP§rei?T^^ 8«0, 8o:^, 8o< I 

fir^ '«>«), 1^11 

f^r^sfT^ 8®, 8^, 11^, 1^, <5^, 

<1^ ; o-BTRlft 18 ; o^iifif 09 I 

fear 1^^ I 

^cfRT I 

8o^, 8 o': I 

ftraiaif^ ^111 

\^S \^t, \8o, 

^.811 

«111 
I 


; o?n^ i I 
88^ I 

^ITcTs^o^^, ^^8, ^^1, !«• I 
«irfei?r?nK*r '«= i 
1^< I 

^^*mn 1=0 I 

l<t, I 

^’T 8<, 11, <8, 33; 0|iin5S: 

^•3, 8o, 88, 11, \ol I 
€*T5^T 1<^ I 
lo5^ I 

^Ct lo^ I 

1<^, I 
io5^ I 

^*!T 8^«. 1<\, 1<^, ^ii I 
ll*^ I 
S^TTfst^ los^ I 

^’C, ;^t^l, 85^8, 8^s S'S-t,, 
9i.i, lo^ ; oiTftI ^1< 8oi; 
olCTsr llt^ I 
5»weTn;T ^^ii_ I 

8^11 

«*HT \'=o, ^^'=8., \1S l^tl, ^11; 

^ ^1® ^1= I 

lo^ I 

SleRfTfJT’ft 11< I 

11< I 

olT^lfft 11< ; oTHf^sft 11<, 
lE.^ I 
ii< I 
ii< I 

^tfhWT 11< I 
8^'3 I 

^ftWHT'^ng \8o, ^^lo, ^^l< ; 

o^rdns[T*r 8<i^, 8<'3 i 
813 I 



( ) 


1 1 
’^'St, 1 


^0^, ^o8. 

^^rwirf 85^-3 1 

^o^l; »W 1 * 

8o, 88, 8<, 8t, 8<E., 

8o 1 

<8, 'S3, a^o-c. 

^ ^-st, 

8,«><£. 1 

®®'® 1 

8,<»t 1 

50;^^ 8«e., 8£8 1 

1 ^ \\o, ^^38, ^,38^, ^««, 8,\^, 

\'L\ 1 

1 

! 

i Tfc 'St, \\o, i^'sa, \38., 

8ot, 8'=«, 8<L^ 1 

^oe, 8.\o, 8,\^ 1 

1 

1 "fft:^fT:^fTfT^*ftj[^ 33, 3«; 

’mm 1 

o’sTl^i'y*, 3t 1 


8,«><> 1 

?5Wr ^'S^, 8^8, ii\i 1 

1 ’^Tdfs 8ot ; 

8^8. 1 

ofl'ar'ss^, 1^0^ 1 

1 

^‘S'C ; osr 1 

'?mT’59r ^5^, <8., ii, i'^. 

'Oo, '©^, • o^len**«<^ 

<R,, 5^0 0, ^oi 1 

i ii 1 

?!iTsr?:^T 8.1 

i fTJT5*rJ ^8^ ! 

f®r^ t^, ta 1 

ffjc^ignw 1^38, \38.1 

^fftSelRT ^^^L^, 1 

1 \»i, \tt, 8<o, 8^^, 

WtZT 1 

8<5^, 8<'=, 8<t. 83o, 83^^, 

1 

j 835^, 838, 838^, 83<, 833, 

a^t, 8t8 1 

I 8’C!^, 8^8, 8’='t, 9^i, 8^t, 

^nriCT ^5^^, 5^^8 1 

1 8<Lo, 8t^, 8d.8, 8,0», 

«?rai*rtr 8s^<a i 

1 o^Tff^'t 8^8,; o:^ 

^gRT^^Tffr^tJT^srJr^^T^wnrt- 

1 838 ; o^® 8,ol^ 1 

W 8«\ 1 

8^, a'st, 8t^, 8t8 1 

\'=^, 1 

88^, <ii\, 83t; 

^ 1 

88,0 ; o^'^IT^TST 83t 1 

8^0, 8<^^ 1 

f ^'<=8, ^-ct ; ociw 

ii ; «W 8<'0, B'S^, 

^'=\, 1 

0«.»> ; o^TH^?IT 

^ TtWfJSftrfV i^<s ^'So 1 

'1,88; ^TW 8«^, 81^8, 
8!^<£. ; ^HTl'«rr 8®^ 1 

8«5.< 1 



ERRATA 


Page, 


Line, 

For, 

Vol. I. 

Head, 

7 

• • 

7 


i|W* 

14 

• • 

4 

WfhtT 


15 


11 

wWifr- 


17 


5 



>1 


7 



99 


8 

if 

iTT^T^r* 

28 


3 


?iT 

48 


5 


• VTo 

57 


12 



61 


18 

oiTWIT© 


67 


13 


1 

68 


10 

1 


82 


16 


f^e 

no 


5 



115 


16 


•ftfH 1 

122 


5 



160 


3 



169 


5 

m’fi® 

Tr*?T® 

180 


19 

• • 

After 1 add 

[«rt«ii i:^fw ?rt ?rf 

5jii*tT*rafH i] 

182 

, , 

14 



183 


17 


*r 

189 

18-20 

.... 

^ 1 

?r*iT w'l 

^nl g a] 

208 


15 


5fr: 

235 


16 


*f 

239 


16 


’»WT» 

261 


18 



268 


2, 9, 19, 20 


5fr= 

260 


12 



261 


8 


•«m^r 


* Suggested by Pandit V. Bhattacharyya in IHQ VoL III, p. 428 . 
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Line, 

For, 




Vol. 11 

264 


6 


99 


15) 


266 


9[ .. 

tf 

266 


14) 


290 


8 


297 


7 


315 


6 

^M®T® 

323 


10 

K«I®, 1"® 

335 


2 


338 


4 

si^rr^o 

365 


12 


391 


1 


418 


19 


438 


10 


468 


17 

«^TK« 

459 


9 


462 


6 

1 

99 


7 

Mifw’i:® 

476 


6 

©^M<llHFo 

505 


2 


512 


5 

®nrr®»i< 

533 


3 

®^’*5To 

536 


16 


638 


3 

®g^® 

543 


12 


673 


9 

»®Tx:® 

584 


10 

®1T%: 

690 


7 


595 


4 

lift 


In all instances 




Read, 

»«%g^ 

^WT^n® 
^T lit 
5»1|T^® 
®fiB^® 

Mil 

®K«ft Mir® 
"SWRI^ 

®[w]® 

S’® WM® 

®«?1^ I 
^flTTK® 

m’® 

'i 







GAEKWAD’S ORIENTAL SERIES 


Critical editions of unprinted Sanskrit Works, edited by 
competent scholars, and published by the Oriental 
Institute, Baroda. 

BOOKS PUBLISHED, 

Rs. A. 

1. Kavyamimamsa : a work on poetics, by Rajasekhara 
(880-920 A.D.): edited by C. T). Dalai, and R. Ananta- 
krishna Sastry, 1916. Re-issue. 1924 .. .. 2-4 


This hook has been set as a text-book by the Bombay 
and Patna Universities. 

2. Naranarayanananda : a poem on the Pauranic story of 

Arjuna and Kpsna’s rambles on Mount Girnar, by Vas- 
tupala, Minister of King Viradhavala of Dholka, com¬ 
posed between Samvat 1277 and 1287, i.c., A.D. 1221 
and 1231: edited by C. D. Dalai and R. Anantakrishna 
Sastry, 1916 .. .. .. out of print. 

3. Tarkasahgraha: a work on Philosophy (refutation of 

Vai.^esika theory of atomic creation) by Anandajnana 
or Anandagiri, the famous commentators on S'ahkara- 
carya’s Bhasyas, who flourished in the latter half of 
the 13th century : edited by T. M. Tripathi, 1917 .. 2-0 

4. Piirthaparakrama : a drama describing Arjuna^s re¬ 

covery of the cows of King Vira^, by Prahladanadeva, 
the founder of Palanpur and the younger brother of 
the Paramara king of Chandravati (a state in Marwilr), 
and a feudatory of the kings of Guzerat, who was a 
Yuvaraja in Samvat 1220 or A.D. 1164: edited by 
C. D. Dalai, 1917 .. .. .. .. 0-6 

5. Rastraudhavamsa: an historical poem (Mahakavya) 

describing the history of the Bagulas of Mayilragiri, 
from Rastraudha, king of Kanauj and the originator 
of the dynasty, to Narayana Shah of Mayuragiri by 
Rudra Kavi, composed in S'aka 1518 or A.D. 1596 : 
edited by Pandit Embar Krishnamacharya with Intro¬ 
duction by C. D. Dalai, 1917 .. .. .. 1-12 

6. Linganusasana; on Grammar, by Vamana, who lived 

between the last quarter of the 8th century and the 
first quarter of the 9th century: edited by C. D. 

Dalai, 1918 .. .. .. .. 0-8 

7. Vasantavilasa: an historical poem (Mahakavya) des¬ 

cribing the life of Vastupala and the history of 
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Guzerat, by Balachandrasuri (from Modheraka or 
Modhera in Kadi Prant, Baroda State), contemporary 
of Vastupala, composed after his death for his son in 
Samvat 1296 (A.D. 1240): edited by C. D. Dalai, 1917. 1-8 

8. Rupakasatkam : six dramas by Vatsaraja, minister of 

Paramardideva of Kalinjara, who lived between the 
2nd half of the 12th and the 1st quarter of 13th cen¬ 
tury : edited by C. D. Dalai, 1918 .. .. 2-4 

9. Mohaparajaya : an allegorical drama describing the 

overcoming of King Moha (Temptation), or the conver¬ 
sion of Kumarapa^la, the Chalukya King of Guzerat, 
to Jainism, by Yasahpala, an officer of King AJaya- 
deva, son of Kumarapala, who reigned from A.D. 1229 
to 1232: edited by Muni Chaturvijayaji with Introduc¬ 
tion and Appendices by C. D. Dalai, 1918 .. 2-0 

10. Hammiramadamardana : a drama glorifying the two 

brothers Vastupala and Tejahpala and thoir King Vira- 
dhavala of Dholka, by Jayasiiiihasuri, pupil of Vira- 
suri, and an x^carya of the temple of Munisuvrata 
at Broach, composed between Samvat 1276 and 1286 
or A.D. 1220 and 1239 : edited by C. D. Dalai, 1920. 2-0 

11. Udayasundarlkatha : a romance (Camph, in prose and 

poetry) by Soddhala, a contemporary of and jjatronised 
by the three brothers Chchittaraja, Nagarjuna, and 
Mnmmuniraja, successive rulers of Konkan, composed 
between A.D. 1026 and 1050: edited by C. D. Dalai 
and Pandit Embar Krishnamaohar\'a^ 1920 .. 2-4 

12. Mahavidyavidambana : a work on Nyaya Philosophy, 

by Bhat^ Vadindra who lived about A.D. 1210 to 
1274: edited by M. R. Telang, 1920 .. .. 2-8 

13. Praclnagurjarakavysangraha: a collection of old 

Guzerati poems dating from 12th to 15th centuries 

A.D.: edited by C. D, Dalai, 1920 .. .. 2-4 

14. Kumarapalapratibodha ; a biographical work in 

Prakrta, by Somaprabhacharya, composed in Samvat 
1241 or A.D. 1195 : edited by Muni Jinavijayaji, 1920. 7-8 

15. Ganakarika : a work on Philosophy (Pasupata School) 

by Bhasarvajha who lived in the 2nd half of the 10th 
century; edited by C. D. Dalai, 1921 .. .. 1-4 

16. Sangitamakaranda : a work on Music by Narada: 

edited by M. R. Telang, 1920 .. .. .. 2-0 

17. Kavindracarya List : list of Sanskrit works in the 

collection of Kavindracarya, a Benares Pandit (1656 
A.D.): edited by R. Anantakrishna Shastry, with a 
foreword by Dr. Ganganatha Jha, 1921 .. .. 0-12 

18. Varahagrhyasutra : Vedic ritual (domestic) of the 

Yajurveda: edited by Dr. R. Shamasastry, 1920 .. 0-10 

19. Lekhapaddhati : a collection of models of state and 

private documents, dating from 8th to 16th centuries 
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A. D.: edited by C. D. Dalai and G. K. Shrigondekar, 

1925 .. . .. .. .. 2-0 

20. Bhavisayattakaha or Pancamikaha : a romance in 

Apabhrarhsa language by Dhanapala (circa 12th cen¬ 
tury) : edited by C. D. Dalai, and Dr. P. D. Gune, 1923. 6-0 

21. A Descriptive Catalogue of the Palm-leaf and Im¬ 

portant Paper MSS. in the Bhandars at Jessal- 
mere, compiled by C. D. Dalai, and edited bv Pandit 
L. B. Gandhi,1923 .. ‘ ..3-4 

22. 23. Parasuramakalpsutra: a work on Tantra, with 

commentary by Ramesvara and Paddhati by Uma nan- 
da : edited by A. Mahadeva Sastry, B.A. 2 vols., 1923. 11-0 

24. Tantrarahasya: a work on the Piabhakara School 

of PurvamimaTnaa, by Ramanujacarya: edited by Dr. 

R. Shamasastry, 1923 .. .. .. 1-8 

25. 32. Samarahgana: a work on architecture, town- 

planning and engineering, by king Bhoja of Dhara 
(11th century): edited by Mahamahopadhyaya T. 
Ganapati Shastri, Ph.D. 2 vols., 1924-1925 .. 10-0 

26. 41. Sadhanamala: a Buddhist Tantric text of rituals, 

dated 1165 A.D. consisting of 312 small works, com¬ 
posed by distinguished writers: edited by Benoytosh 
Bhattacharyya, M.A., Ph.D. 2 vols., 1925-1928 .. 14-0 

27. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Central 

Library, Baroda. Vol. 1 (Veda, Vedalaksana and 
Upanisads), compiled by G. K. Shrigondekar, M.A. and 
K. S. Ramaswami Shastri, with a Preface by Dr. 

B. Bhattacharyya, Ph.D. 1925 .. .. 6-0 

28. Manasollasa or Abhilasitarthacintamani: an ency¬ 

clopaedic work divided into one hundred chapters, 
treating of one hundred different topics by Somesvarade- 
va, a Chalukya king of the 12th century: edited by 
G. K. Shrigondekar, M.A., 3 vols. vol. I. 1925 .. 2-12 

29. Nalavilasa: a drama by Ramchandrasuri, pupil of 

Hemachandrasuri, describing the Pauranika story of 
Nala and Damayanti: edited by G. K. Shrigondekar 
and L. B. Gandhi, 1926 .. .. .. 2-4 

30,31. Tattvasahgraha: a Buddhist philosophical work 
of the 8th century by S'antaraksita, a Professor at 
Nalanda with Panjika (commentary) by his disciple 
Kamalasila, also a Professor at Nalanda: edited by 
Pandit Embar Krishnamacharya with a Foreword in 
English bv Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, M.A. Ph.D. 2 vols. 

1926 .. .. .. .. 24-0 

33, 34. Mirat-i-Ahmadi: with its Khatimae or Supple¬ 
ment: By Ali Maharamad Khan, the last Moghul 
Dewan of Gujarat: edited in the original Persian by 
Syed Nawabali, Professor of Persian, Baroda College, 

3 vols. (vol. I and III in the Press), vol. II. 1926 .. 12-0 
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35. Manavagrhyasutra : a work on Vedic ritual (domestic) 

of the Yajurveda with the Bhasya of Astavakra: 
edited with an introduction in Sanskrit by Pandit 
Ramakrishna Harshaji S'astri, with a Preface by Prof. 

B. C. Lele, 1926 .. .. .. .. 5-0 

36. Natyasastra: of Bharata with the commentary of 

Abhinavagupta of Kashmir: edited by M. Ramakrish* 
na Kavi, M.A. 4 vols, vol. I, illustrated, 1926 .. 6-0 

37. Apabhraihs'akavyatrayi: consisting of three works, 

the Carcari, Upadesarasayana and Kalasvarilpakulaka, 
by Jinadatta Silri (12th century) with commentaries: 
edited by L. B. Gandhi, 1927 .. .. 4-0 

38. Nyayapravesa, Part I (Sanskrit Text): on Buddhist 

Logic of Dinnaga, with commentaries of Haribhadra 
Suri and Parsvadeva: edited by Principal A. B. Dhru- 
va, M.A., LL.B., Pro-Vice-Chancellor, Hindu Univer¬ 
sity, Benares .. .. .. Shortly. 

39. Nyayapravesa, Part II (Tibetan Text): edited with 

introduction, notes, appendices, etc., by Pandit Vidhu- 
sekhara Bhattacharyya, Principal, Vidyabhavana, Vis- 
vabharati, 1927 .. .. 1-8 

40. Advayavajrasangraha: consisting of twenty short 

works on Buddhist philosophy by Advayavajra, a Bud¬ 
dhist savant belonging to the 11th century A.D., 
edited by Mahamahopadh 3 ^aya Dr. Haraprasad Shastri, 

M.A., C.I.E., Hon. D. Lrrr, 1927 .. .. 2-0 

42. Kalpadrukosa: standard work on Sanskrit Lexico¬ 

graphy by Kesava: edited with an elaborate introduc¬ 
tion and indexes by Pandit Ramavatara Sarraa, M.A., 
Sahityacharya of Patna. In two volumes, vol. 1,1928. 10-0 

43. Mirat-i-Ahmadi Supplement: by Ali Muhammad 

Khan. Translated into English from the original 
Persian by Mr. C. N, Seddon, I.C.S. (retired) and Prof. 

Syed Nawab Ali, M.A. Corrected Re-issue, shortly. .. 6-8 

BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 

1. Ramacarita of Abhinanda, Court poet of Haravarsa (cir. 

9th century A.D.): edited by K. S. Ramaswami 
Shastri. 

2. Natyadarpana : on dramaturgy by Ramacandra Suri 

with his own commentary: edited by Pandit L. B. 
Gandhi and G. K. Shrigondekar, M.A. 

3. Natyasastra: Vol. II. edited by M. Ramakrishna Kavi. 

4. Jayakhyasamhita : an authoritative Pancharatra work : 

edited by Pandit E. Krsnamacaryya of Vadtal. 

5. Buddhist works on Logic: containing reconstructed 

texts from Chinese, Tibetan texts and English transla¬ 
tion of Chinese texts of ancient authors like NagSrJuna 
Vasubandhu, etc. by Prof. Giuseppe Tucci of Italy. 
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6 Manasollasa or Abhilasitarthacintamani, vol. II. edited 
by Q. K. Shrigondekar, M.A. 

7. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Oriental 

Institute, Baroda, vol. II (S'rauta, Dharma and 
Grhya Sutras) compiled by the Library staff. 

8. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Jain Bhan- 

dars at Pattan ; edited from the notes of the late Mr. 

C. D. Dalai, by Pandit L. B. Gandhi, 2 vols. 

9. BhavaprakaSana of S^aradatanaya: an ancient work 

on Dramaturgy : edited by Pandit Ramaswami Shastri, 
Oriental Institute, Baroda and His Holiness Yadugiri 
Yatiraja Swami, Melkot. 

10. Prajnopayaviniscayasiddhi of Anangavajra and Jna- 

nasiddhi of Indrabhuti: two important works belong¬ 
ing to the little known Vajrayana school of Buddhism 
(8th century A.D.): edited by Dr. B. Bhattacharyya. 

PhD. 

11. Siddhantabindu : on Vedanta philosophy by Madhusu- 

dana Sarasvati witli commentary of Purusottama: 
edited b}^ P. C. Divanji, M.A., LL.M. 

12. Tathagataguhyaka or Guhyasamaja : the earliest and 

the most authoritative work of the Tantra School of 
the Buddhists : edited by Dr. B. Bhattacharya, Ph.D., 
Director, Oriental Institute, Baroda. 

13. Influence of Portuguese on the Asiatic Languages : 

Translated into English from Portuguese by Prof. A. X. 
Soares, M.A., Baroda College, Baroda. 

14. Persian Chronicle : history of the Safvi Period of 

Persian History 15th and 16th centuries by Hasan 
Ramlu : edited by C. N. Seddon, I.C.S. (retired). 
Reader in Persian and Marathi, University of Oxford. 

15. Naiijarajayasobhusana : by Nrsirhhakavi alias Abhi- 

nava Kalidasa, a work on Sanskrit Poetics and relates 
to the glorification of Nanjaraja, son of Virabhupa of 
Mysore : edited by E. Krishnamacharya. 



PUBLISHED BY THE GOVERNMENT OF H.H. THE 
MAHARAJA GAEKWAD OF BARODA. 

Gazetteer of the Baroda State. By Rao Bahadur Govindbhai H. 
Desai, B.A., LL.B., Naeb Dewan, Baroda State, and the late 
Principal A. B. Clarke, B.A. With map. 2 volumes, 1923, each 
Rs. 16. 


Census of India, 1921, Vol. XVII, Baroda. By Satyavrata 
Mukerjea, B.A., Subah, Baroda Division, formerly Superintendent 
of Census Operations, Baroda State. 


In three parts 1921-22— 

Part I Report 
„ II Imperial Tables 
„ III State Tables 


Rs. As. P. 
16 8 0 
9 0 0 
4 8 0 


Mirat-i-Ahmadi, the Original Persian Text. Edited by Professor 
Nawab Ali. In 3 volumes. 

(Oaekwad^s Oriental Series, Vol //, 1927, Rs. 12, Vols. I and III 

are in the Press.) 

English Translations of Vols. I and II are also in preparation. 




DATE OF ISSUE 

Thiftbook tnust be rotiirne<i 
vri^tn 3, 7, 14 tJ&ys of il« issi.e. A 
fin© of OKK AN NA per day will 
>»® clwirgod if tho book ib overdno. 




- Sc^.-^X^V'^c/V^.^^A/w^A-Ca — 


tsai:i 


